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CHAPTER XIII. 
‘ ONE OR TWO WORDS WITH YOU.’ 


I nave come to the conclusion 
that I ought, at this point, to let 
my readers know the plot of the 
story. There are novelists—and 
very great ones—who artfully 
keep their readers in suspense, 
about all sorts of matters, right 
on to the last chapter. Who ad- 
ministered the poison—who used 
the poniard—who forged the sig- 
nature to the last will and testa- 
ment — whether the heroine’s 
father is the good man of high 
degree, with light hair and an 
amiable face, or the dark low- 
browed villain who has been 
prowling about the piece from 
the beginning—all these matters 
are left unsettled, keeping the 
student in most agreeable uncer- 
tainty. To this fine art I make 
no pretence. In fact, my theatre 
is not of sufficient size for spec- 
tacle and heavy melodrama. I 
am far more like the travelling 
performer, who spreads his bit of 
carpet in the street, drops on his 
back, shoots his heels into the 
air, and then, with the assistance 
of his little family, proceeds to 
entertain his patrons. Accordingly, 
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I tell all whom it may concern 
that this is a novel about marriage. 
The motive of this piece is to 
exhibit the singular results which 
may be obtained by judicious 
experimenters who plan marriages 
ten or fifteen years before the 
actual ceremony can take place. 
There you have the plot in a nut- 
shell. Excepting, perhaps, a ship- 
wreck and a trifle of bigamy, 
there will not be an event which 
might not have happened in a six- 
roomed house. There will not be a 
crime which would have cost the 
offender half-a-crown in any court 
in the kingdom. The whole affair 
will be quiet asa minuet. Accord- 
ingly, if any reader wants sensa- 
tion I advise her to close this 
novel and wait for my next, when 
I mean to surprise the public 
generally. By the greatest luck 
I have managed to hit upon the 
character of a young woman who 
will go right through the Ten 
Commandments and the law of 
England, breaking everything, 
and at the end will—not die 
penitent, which is really getting 
worn out—but turn into a respect- 
able elderly female living on an 
annuity. Together with this there 
will. be a thrilling underplot, all 
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murders and marquises. I have 
also in my desk a secular extrava- 
ganza, the most fanciful and pret- 
tiest ever written ; all the babies 
ride thoroughbreds and leap five- 
barred gates, and the middle-aged 
men use pap-boats and go-carts : 
and besides the original subject, 
the handling is so facetious that 
my publisher assures me | am safe 
for twenty editions. Till these 
performances appear, at which I 
am labouring night and day, I ad- 
vise my sensational and romantic 
readers to seek their mental meat 
elsewhere. The present story is 
intended for that limited class, 
young gentlemen and ladies who 
want to get married themselves ; 
and that other limited class, el- 
derly gentlemen and ladies who 
want to get other people married ; 
and, besides these, for that very 
limited class indeed who are spec- 
tators of life, and amuse them- 
selves with their neighbours’ fol- 
lies. The story is, in fact, very 
like a game of chess. Here are 
Jerome Dawe, Daniel and Beatrice 
Ruddock, Martha Spring, Sally 
Badger, Major Sanctuary, and his 
brother the baronet; these are 
the players. Here are Violet and 
Mildred, Sholto and Eugene, 
Hector Badger and Bob Sanc- 
tuary junior, Lucy Ruddock and 
Victoria Sanctuary; these are 
the pieces, At the present mo- 
ment, in the plot and anticipation 
of one or other of the players, 
each of these young people is to 
marry a particular person. Will 
he or she do it? Were the plot- 
ters wise enough or too wise? 
What if, at some juncture of the 
game, the pieces begin to dispose of 
themselves, skipping from square 
to square, while the players, per- 
haps, are laboriously pondering 
the next move? Out of such few 
and modest threads I am to weave 
my novel of GoLpEN GIRLS. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


MR. DANIEL RUDDOCK TRIES A BIT 
OF FLIRTATION, AND DELIVERS 
HIS SENTIMENTS ON FRIENDSHIP. 


Mr. Jerome Dawe was stand- 
ing in his dining-room, his hat 
upon his head, his trusty stick 
Shakespeare in his hand, and a 
paper between his fingers, upon 
which were written certain com- 
missions he had to execute; for 
it was Monday morning, and 
he was off to do his week’s shop- 
ping. Martha Spring, flourish- 
ing a clothes-brush in her hand, 
hoveréd about him tenderly ; and, 
as she saw opportunity, she 
made dabs at various portions 
of his person with such zeal that 
Jerome Dawe shifted backward a 
little each moment, and was mak- 
ing his way to the door by a 
series of retreating shuffles. 

‘Gently, Matty, gently,’ he 
exclaimed, as that devoted female, 
spying a mark upon his left 
shoulder, pounced upon the place ; 
‘ that hurts.’ 

‘Where will you get any one 
to take such care of you as your old 
Matty? the warm-hearted crea- 
ture observed, falling back a step 
or two, and taking in the general 
effect of his appearance. ‘ There! 
you look tidy now. Pity such a 
man should ever go about a sight. 
Lor,’ said Martha, becoming re- 
flective, ‘to think of that figure 
being unmarried! Where’s the 
women’s taste ?’ 

‘Matty,’ Jerome Dawe re- 
marked, with impressiveness, ‘ the 
women’s taste is not the only 
matter which goes to determine 
matrimonial connections. There 
may be men who don’t choose to 
marry ; or again’-—Jerome was a 
widower himself, and his first 
wife had in her day played the 
mistress over Martha so sharply 
that her name was carved on that 
abigail’s memory as on marble— 
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‘there may be men who have tried 
once and have not succeeded, and 
are not going to try again.’ 

‘And there may be men,’ Mat- 
ty rejoined, resting her clothes- 
brush upon the table, and, while 
she stood in this statuesque atti- 
tude, gazing at him like a parch- 
ment Venus, ‘there may be men 
who will meet their fellow at 
last, and be happy in their old 
days, with some one to sympathise 
with ’em and to mend their 
stockings, and to tend ’em when 
they have a cold in the head, 
and soon. Do you believe now, 
sir, that matches are made in 
heaven ? 

‘Matty,’ said Jerome Dawe 
gravely, ‘that is a theological 
question. Ask me next Sunday, 
if you please.’ 

During the course of this im- 
proving dialogue there passed in 
front of the house Mr. Daniel 
Ruddock. He, glancing through 
the window, and seeing Jerome 
Dawe, did not (as we might have 
expected) hurry in to greet his 
dear friend. On the contrary, he 
walked rather hastily away, as if 
wishing to get out of eyeshot of 
his dear friend. Daniel generally 
managed to accomplish anything 
of the kind when he tried, and so 
it was now ; for, as Jerome Dawe 
turned one corner of the road, 
Daniel peeped out from another 
corner, turning his head this way 
and that, like a rat looking out of 
his hole. 

Two minutes after, Daniel was 
standing in Jerome Dawe’s dining- 
room, where Martha Spring was 
now engaged brushing the crumbs 
from the cloth. 

‘Out, is he? said Daniel Rud- 
dock, ‘Dear! dear! dear! What 
a pity I missed him! When will 
he be at home ? 

‘Four,’ replied Matty tartly, 
being a little exasperated by a 
crumb which was out of her reach, 


though she stretched across the 
table. ‘There, I have got you 
for all that!’ which triumphant 
utterance she addressed to the 
captured crumb. 

Daniel Ruddock had taken his 
favourite place on the hearth-rug, 
and was regarding Martha with 
a crafty look. This look he ex- 
changed all at once for a jocose 
expression. 

‘Matty,’ he said, stepping for- 
ward, and poking her in the side, 
‘you are an uncommon fine 
woman !’ 

Perhaps Martha Spring had 
experience of Daniel Ruddock’s 
ways ; or perhaps her experience 
of mankind at large prepared her 
for this kind of compliment. She 
did not manifest any great alarm, 
although she coloured a little. 

‘Goodness gracious me!’ she 
exclaimed; ‘how many people 
say that to me one time or an- 
other !’ 

‘No wonder, Matty,’ said 
Daniel, advancing closer to her, 
while she showed symptoms of 
dodging him round the table, 
after the example of Daphne and 
other renowned ladies of the an- 
cient world. ‘Don’t go away, 
Matty ; I have something to say 
to you.’ 

‘Get along with you, do!’ 
Martha said, with maidenly coy- 
ness; and as Daniel came near 
she retreated, until, unluckily, his 
advance was arrested by an asth- 
matic fit, which forced him to 
throw himself into a chair, where 
he coughed until he was quite 
exhausted. 

‘Poor fellow!’ Martha ejacu- 
lated, stopping in her retreat as 
perhaps Daphne would have done 
had Apollo pulled up in mid- 
chase. ‘ Pity you don’t take more 
care of yourself—or have more 
care taken of you. That's the fault. 
You ought to have your black- 
currant tea, and your woollen 
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socks, and your comforters, and 
your what-nots ; and many a wife 
would take care you had ’em too. 
But Lor, Jdon’t know! Once they 
are married to a man they care 
no more for him than if he was 
a stock or a stone. There are 
women that would, though—’ at 
which Martha sighed. 

In justice to Mr. Daniel Rud- 
dock it must be said that he was 
as constant a husband as ever 
breathed, and, had he been the re- 
verse, it could be by no means 
likely that he would cheat his 
wife of any endearments for the 
sake of bestowing them upon 
Martha Spring. Long ago, how- 
ever, Daniel had been under- 
clerk to a pettifogging attorney ; 
and, in the service of writs and 
other minor legal undertakings, 
he had learned that female vanity 
can be played upon with great 
effect, where ulterior ends have to 
be gained. But when he saw 
that Martha blushed and sim- 
pered he—being not a rash man 
—resolved to go no further in 
this direction. For all that, he 
meant to improve the complaisant 
mood he had awakened. 

‘Matty ! Matty!’ said Daniel, 
looking at her in a plaintive way, 
‘you have been shockingly used 
of late. I do really feel for you.’ 

What this meant Martha could 
not imagine, but, determined not 
to cast away the sentiment her 
circumstances had inspired, she 
shook her head, sighed again, 
and looked as if she knew all 
about it. 

‘ After all your years of faith- 
ful service—after your devo- 
tion and integrity—to have the 
chance of making your fortune, 
and then to have it all pick- 
pocketed, if I may say so, and 
you left penniless! O, though I 
don’t pretend to be what you call 
a feeling man, I feel this, Matty ; 
I do indeed ? 


Daniel gave a sympathetic sniff 
as he said this, and rubbed the 
corner of his eye. 

Curiosity in Martha’s breast 
got the better of policy, and she 
looked straight at him, and said, 

* Whatever do you mean? 

‘Mean, Matty ? he answered ; 
‘do you know—of course you can- 
not know—that when those two 
wealthy children were first left 
in Mr. Dawe’s keeping his in- 
tention was that you—you, Mar- 
tha Spring—should have charge 
of them ? 

‘I never!’ exclaimed Martha, 
holding up her hands. 

Undaunted by her wonder and 
incredulity, Daniel proceeded to 
lay before her a whole scheme 
(purely imaginary, it need scarcely 
be said) which he declared was 
the original idea of Jerome Dawe. 
Jerome was to have moved toa 
larger house ; a wing of this was 
to have been set apart for the 
children and their governess; 
Martha was to have been in- 
trusted with the management of 
their domestic expenditure. Daniel 
easily convinced the woman, 
who listened with greedy ears, 
that in a few years she would 
have saved a large sum. ‘ Some- 
thing to marry on,’ he said, with 
a complimentary grin. Besides, 
Daniel went on to show, by in- 
gratiating herself with the young 
heiress, Matty would probably 
secure for herself an annuity when 
Miss Walsingham came of age. 
All this was impudent invention, 
but Daniel knew what he was 
about. He warned Martha that 
he had only surmised all this; 
still, his surmises were certainties. 
Jerome Dawe had really formed 
the plan; only Martha must be 
prepared to hear her master deny 
the whole. She knew his way, 
did she not? Meanwhile, Daniel 
charged her not to drop the faint- 
est hint that she had ever sus 
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pected anything. And so, having 
fired her covetousness, and at the 
same time fenced her in with 
secrecy on all sides, when Daniel 
felt he had worked her on to the 
right point, he inquired abruptly, 

‘Who, think you, Matty, 
snatched this prize out of your 
hands ? 

‘How can I tell? Matty re- 
plied. 

‘Mrs. Badger!’ cried Daniel, 
with an involuntary eruption of 
hatred, which he thought not 
quite prudent, until he was re- 
lieved to see an equal look of 
enmity on Martha’s face. ‘ Mrs. 
Sally Badger !’ 

‘I cannot bear that woman,’ 
he added. ‘ Mind, Matty, I am 
aman of the world. I am what 
people call a selfish man, Matty. 
I don’t pretend to love you more 
than I love myself, Matty. I 
do not wish Mrs. Badger to get 
the influence over your master 
That 


which she is trying for. 
would be bad for me, and bad 
for you, Matty; worse for you 


than forme. You and I under- 
stand each other. What is your 
interest is my interest; what is 
my interest is your interest. Talk 
as you will about trust and hon- 
our, Matty, there is no founda- 
tion for mutual confidence like 
that. Now, Matty, if you are 
wise, and silent, and do as I 
wish, why, you will before Jong 
have a fortune of your own, as 
sure as my name is Daniel Rud- 
dock and your name Martha 
Spring.’ 

Here followed a long dialogue, 
full of point and business; but 
as the issue of the affair will suffi- 
ciently inform readers of its sub- 
stance, and as we are tired of this 
disagreeable pair, we close the 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH SALLY BADGER SUCCUMBS 
TO PROVIDENCE—SAMUEL BAD- 
GER RECALLS PROVIDENCE—MAR- 
GARET ALEXANDER TRUSTS IN 
PROVIDENCE—AND DANIEL RUD- 
DOCK APPEALS TO PROVIDENCE. 


Sometimes, when an express 
train is stopping at a station, we 
who pace the platform, waiting 
for the starting-bell, notice the 
careful driver with a long-necked 
oil-can, like a tin giraffe, letting 
subtle drops into the machinery 
here and there, which are to ease 
the movement when the train sets 
off again. To this prudent work- 
man I now compare Daniel Rud- 
dock, who, for a time to come, 
we must fancy employed upon 
the machinery of his friendly 
little plot. Now a word, now a 
smile, now a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, bolder strokes at times—so 
Daniel busies himself, through it 
all contriving the defeat of Sally 
Badger and the capture of the 
Golden Girls. 

Him we leave, and return to 
Sally Badger’s modest little house. 
Great is the stir, mighty is the 
bustle, in which Mrs. Badger lives 
herself and makes her household 
live. A new house has been 
taken, of larger size and better 
appearance, and Sally is working, 
morning, noon, and night, at 
furniture and furnishing plans. 
What bits of carpet, nearly tram- 
pled out in the old house, can 
be cut or fitted to rooms and pas- 
sages of the new; where fresh 
must be bought; whether the 
furniture of the present drawing- 
room will be good enough for the 
future parlour ; how the drawing- 
room itself can be most cheaply 
arrayed in splendour: these are 
the problems Sally Badger re- 
volves. Day and night wonderful 
Sally goes about with pencil and 
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paper ever in her pocket, and 
when she gets a new idea down 
it goes ; and she has awful columns 
of figures on the paper, and the 
figures get dim with time and the 
friction of Sally’s bunch of keys ; 
and Sally at last confounds the 
subtraction and addition columns, 
and thinks all at once that she 
has fifteen pounds more to pay 
than she calculated. Down she 
sits suddenly on a box, and puts 
her hand to her brow and feels 
she had better give up the battle 
of life once for all. 

‘Sally, my dear one,’ said Mr. 
Badger, who happened to be at 
hand on this appalling occasion, 
‘do not give way.’ 

‘O Sammy, Sammy "’ she cried, 
moved by the pathos of the occa- 
sion to eonfide in him, ‘I have 
made a dreadful mistake. We 
want fifteen pounds more. O, 
what shall we do? 

‘ Now, my dear,’ cried Samuel, 
almost vivaciously, for he saw her 
mistake, and his bosom was glow- 
ing to think that he, her humble 
husband, would for once correct 
and reinspirit her, ‘you have 
added seven-ten, when you should 
have subtracted seven-ten. Look 
there. The total is sixty-five; 
just what you always said, my 
dear. You never are wrong—in 
the long-run. The total is just 
sixty-five.’ 

‘So it is ! Sally exclaimed joy- 
fully. * O, what a relief ! Sammy, 
after all I could not get on with- 
out you !’ 

Never, during their married 
life, had she paid her husband 
such a compliment. It quite 
lifted him up. He went down to 
the bank that morning with head 
so erect that his friends thought 
he had been having his boots new 
heeled ; and when he heard a 
barrel organ playing ‘See the 
Conquering Hero comes,’ Samuel 
thought that inanimate things 


were breaking forth in praise of 
him and his achievement. 

Meanwhile, Mildred and Violet 
had taken quite a fancy to the 
Badger household and ways. At 
first Mildred had been inclined to 
regard the whole concern with 
disdain, a mood in which she was 
enceuraged by her maid, who 
heartily despised the poverty of 
the people and the place. But 
gradually Mrs. Badger gained 
an influence over this singular 
child. 

Mildred was haughty, un- 
bending, and imperious, and both 
her own qualities and those of 
her new guardian seemed to 
prognosticate disputes and dis- 
like. The event was just the 
reverse of such an expectation. 
Sally Badger’s inflexible and out- 
spoken character inspired even 
Mildred with awe, but in the 
awe there was a germ of liking. 
Mildred would listen with the 
utmost attention while Sally de- 
livered her opinions or her com- 
mands. In every juncture of the 
little household life, the child 
waited until she saw what Mrs. 
Badger wished to be done, and 
she acquiesced in this with per- 
fect confidence. Sally Badger, 
without at all judging the child’s 
character, or grounding her opi- 
nions on any theoretical views, 
but moved only by the force of 
similitude, began to like Mildred 
heartily. 

‘That child never disobeys 
me,’ she used to say with warm 
approval. ‘In my sight or out 
of my sight, I can trust her wher- 
ever she goes,’ 

This was quite true. Sally’s 
dogmatic character had so im- 
pressed Mildred that Sally her- 
self was in her eyes the embodi- 
ment of rectitude and wisdom, 
and while more than ever apt to 
be wayward and haughty with 
others, she surrendered her will 
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wholly into the keeping of the 
potent Mrs. Badger. 

It was immense fun for the 
children—especially for Mildred 
—to follow all the details of the 
furnishing of the new house. 
Mildred went to all the shops 
with Mrs. Badger, marked her 
choice of patterns, listened while 
she cheapened the goods, and 
actually once or twice managed to 
correct her in small mistakes of 
memory. Mrs. Badger received 
the correction not only with sub- 
mission, but in a mood of gratifi- 
cation. 

‘I wish, Milly,’ she cried, ‘ you 
had been my own child. Look 
at Hector over there 

Master Badger was perched on 
the top of a roll of carpet, deep in 
a book, and his mother regarded 
him with despair, and talked to 
Mildred as if she were a woman 


grown. 
‘He never does anything else 


but read! I believe if the sky 
were to fall that boy would look 
up from his book fora minute and 
then turn over the leaf. O, that 
Providence had given me a prac- 
tical son! But | foresaw all this 
even while he was a baby. You 
are quite right, dear, it was the 
brown carpet I chose for the little 
bedroom.’ 

And Sally beamed approval at 
Mildred, who felt the honour as 
much as if she had been a sheriff 
receiving knighthood. 

Meanwhile, whenever it was 
possible, little Violet was allowed 
to share in the fun of the fur- 
nishing ; only, as for the most part 
she was wheeled or carried, her 
movements were circumscribed. 
But she had plenty to say, and 
would find a similitude for every 
wall-paper and carpet, likening one 
toa field with daisies, and the other 
to a spreading tree. She had the 
funniest little comparisons for all 
she saw : a curiously-shaped coal 
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scuttle reminded her of a gondola, 
and the shovel was the gondolier. 
Pealing into tiny laughter at each 
conceit, and looking so frail, and 
so frolicsome, and so exquisitely 
lovely, she suggested the abso- 
lutely new idea of a merry angel. 
But often, in the very midst 
of a laugh, the little creature 
would stop and pant, and then 
put her white hand to her fore- 
head with a weary sigh, looking 
older and wiser and sadder than 
a child should, 

Poor Sally Badger, weighted 
by her indolent husband and her 
abstracted son, tugged and pushed 
at her furnishing with amazing 
energy. All day long she was 
fitting, measuring, planning ; and 
far.into the night she sat sewing 
carpets together, and working out 
the contrivances which she had 
devised during the day. She 
tried to make the meals comfort- 
able, but scarcely ate a morsel 
herself ; and in vain would Samuel 
Badger, looking up from his plate, 
beseech her to take ‘some sup- 
port for thesystem, Sally, my love.’ 
She would be off to her stitching ; 
and Samuel, seeing that she could 
not be persuaded, would settle 
himself comfortably down to the 
table and start afresh. Mildred, 
as soon as possible, would steal 
away and stand beside Mrs. Bad- 
ger, marking every motion of her 
active fingers, and noting every 
expedient with which she faced 
the simultaneous difficulties of 
floor and carpet. 

At last everything was ready, 
and Saturday night came. They 
were to move early on Monday 
morning, and Sholto and Eugene 
had come in to tea, and to have 
a game with the little girls. 
Sally, after a fatiguing day, set 
herself to muster up such prepara- 
tions as she could for the evening 
meal, and, until the table was set 
and the children seated round it, 
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her feet never rested. Then she 
sat down. 

‘Now, Sally, my love,’ Mr. 
Badger said, ‘ have a little bread- 
and-butter. Do you know,’ ad- 
dressing the company at large, 
‘there are few things more reviv- 
ing than bread-and-butter—in a 
quiet way.’ 

Mrs. Badger sat resting her 
cheek upon her hand, but did 
not speak, There was a strange 
look in her eyes, and a deep flush 
upon her cheek; and after the 
meal had proceeded a little while 
in silence, she threw herself back 
in her chair, and her arms fell to 
her side—useless,it seemed, these 
untiring arms. 

‘Sammy,’ she called out, ‘my 
head feels so heavy. The room 
is going round. Sammy! Iam 
falling off my chair,’ 

* Nothing of the kind, my dear,’ 
replied Samuel reassuringly. ‘ It 
is only nervousness. If you 
would try a little bread-and- 
butter, and some nice hot tea, 
my dear, you would be better in 
a very short time.’ 

‘Mrs. Badger is falling! cried 
Sholto ; and, leaping up actively, 
the littie fellow was at her side, 
propping her up just as she fainted 
away. Luckily she had not slip- 
ped quite off the chair, and the 
sturdy lad held her up bravely. 

All was confusion. Even the 
sluggish Samuel Badger grew 
alarmed and bustled about, and 
Mildred turned very pale, while 
Violet, in vague alarm, began to 


cry. 

‘I think, Hector,’ Mr. Badger 
said at last, ‘if this goes on very 
much longer you had better run 
for the doctor.’ 

‘Let me, sir,’ cried Sholto 
eagerly ; ‘I run faster than Hec- 


tor.” And, scarcely waiting for 
authority, Sholto started off, 
while Mr. Badger, with the help 
of his son and little Eugene, 
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managed to move the now uncon- 
scious Sally to the sofa. 

The doctor lived close at hand, 
and panting Sholto returned 
with him in afew minutes. Mrs. 
Badger had revived before he 
appeared, and was able to answer 
his questions. But as he made 
his examination a grave look 
passed over his face. 

‘She must be put to bed 
immediately,’ he said, in a low 
voice, to Mr. Badger. ‘This isa 
serious case. It is the old story; 
more spirit than strength.’ 

* Yes,’ Samuel Badger replied, 
in one of his audible whispers ; 
*I quite understand. A medical 
gentleman once gave a similar 
opinion in my case. His remark 
was, “ Badger, you are not only a 
sword, and you are as a sword far 
too keen for your scabbard.” He 
was by no means sanguine of my 
recovery, entirely on that account 
—keenness ; however, by the inter- 
position of Providence, I rallied.’ 

‘Let Mrs. Badger be put to 
bed at once,’ the doctor said 
rather tartly. ‘I shall look in 
again in two hours’ time.’ 

It was curious to see Mildred, 
with fear in her face, standing at 
Mrs. Badger’s side, and not 
heeding the solicitations of her 
maid that she would come up to 
her own room. In these exhor- 
tations little Eugene joined with 
great politeness, 

* You know, Mildred,’ he said, 
‘it cannot be good for you to be 
watching anybedy who is so very 
ill.’ 

‘I don’t see what you have got 
to do with it,’ Mildred replied, 
extinguishing him with one of 
her fixed looks. 

* Look here,’ said Sholto, thrust- 
ing himself before Mildred in his 
blunt way, ‘ Eugene and I must 
be off. Where is Violet? I must 
say good-night to Violet ;’ and he 
ran into the passage, where, find- 
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ing the timid creature in silent 
tears, ‘O, don’t cry, Violet,’ said 
he, taking her hand ; ‘ you know 
people are often ill this way, and 
they always get well next morn- 
ing.’ 

‘Good-bye, Mildred,’ Eugene 
said, for she had followed them 
into the hall. 

She did not answer, and the 
two were starting off, when 
Mildred called out, 

‘Sholto! you never said good- 
bye to me.’ 

‘I never did!’ he answered. 
‘I always do forget you, Milly. 
Good-bye. Mind you tell Violet 
not to cry.’ 

The two boys raced homeward, 
breaking from each other when 
they came to the cross-road. 

‘Mamma! mamma!’ Sholto 
cried, dashing into the house, 
‘cousin Sally is very ill. She 
fell off her chair at tea—nearly 
off, I mean ; and the doctor came, 
and he says it is very serious.’ 

Worthy Margaret Alexander 
went straight to her room and 
put on her bonnet and shawl. 

“We must hope that, by the 
mercy of Providence, she will be 
spared,’ the good woman said, 
and she offered up a prayer for 
her cousin as she made ready. 
She knew how great a catastrophe 
Sally’s illness at such a time would 
be ; and the good-natured Sholto, 
alarmed afresh by his mother’s 
alarm, returned with her to the 
disturbed house of the Badgers. 

Almost at the same moment, 
Eugene walked daintily into the 
room where his fatherand mother 
were sitting. 

‘Mamma,’ he said, in his 
polite way, but with conscious 
importance, ‘I have news for 
you. Mrs. Badger is ill—very ill 
indeed, the doctor says ! 

The boy guessed that this piece 
of intelligence would interest his 
father and mother, and, in reply 
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to their questions, he gave them 
a full account of what had 
happened. 

‘Sad for poor Sally,’ Daniel 
remarked, rather late in the con- 
versation, however. 

‘ Why did she work so hard? 
Beatrice said harshly. It seemed 
she cared less for appearances 
than he did. 

‘Papa,’ Eugene asked, ‘if 
Mrs. Badger got very ill, or if 
she died, then, I suppose, Mildred 
and Violet would be taken away, 
would they not ? 

Daniel looked at his son, then 
at his wife; at the boy with 
admiration, and at the mother 
with symptoms of an impending 
wink. 

‘There is  half-a-crown for 
you, Eugene,’ he said, having 
rummaged for the coin in his 
pocket. ‘Go and play your 
fiddle. Aha, Bee!’ said he to his 
wife, as the door closed upon the 
hope of their house, ‘that is a 
clever lad. He sees consequences, 
does Eugene. Sally! Sally! 
you are not so powerful as you 
fancy. Things are not to be all 
your own way. Do you know, 
Bee, I feel better to-night than 1 
have done for six months. Soho, 
Mrs. Sally! I rather think we 
shall find means to fit you out, 
strong as you think yourself. 
What do you say, Bee, to a stroll 
over to see Jerome? We might 
feel our way a little further after 
this bit of news. ‘Soho, Mrs. 
Sally,'-—he could not resist the 
temptation of addressing her in 
this visionary fashion — ‘ you 
baited your hook. Very good. 
Your fish nibbled. Very good 
again. You landed your fish safe 
and sound, didn’t you? Very, 
very good! But who carried the 
fish home, Mrs. Sally? Who 
cooked it? Who eat it? O 
Sally, Sally,’ cried Daniel, falling 
into a moral vein, ‘have you 
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never heard of Providence? 
Have you never heard that man 
proposes, but God disposes ? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH DANIEL RUDDOCK FALLS 
DOWN AND BREAKS HIS CROWN; 
AND MARTHA SPRING HAS A 
TUMBLE AFTER. 


Waite our two little Golden 
Girls lay sleeping that night, 
twined in each other’s arms, as 
their habit was, wily Daniel 
Ruddock began to spin a web 
around them. They might have 
been two gay little flies, with 
bright bodies and gauzy wings, 
creatures framed for sunlight and 
calm, and he a greedy ugly 
spider making the snare ready for 
them, although—as is the spider’s 
way—he seemed wholly intent on 
lawful business. One wonders 


what the spider thinks of himself. 
Does he ever reflect, ‘I am a blood- 
thirsty wretch, living on weakness 


andinnocence? (r does his self- 
knowledge express itself in this 
form, ‘I am a highly respectable 
and laborious member of society, 
and integrity, ingenuity, and in- 
dustry have made my fortune’? 
Think the spider what he may, 
Daniel Ruddock never once sus- 
pected that he was a mean scoun- 
drel. His view of human lifemade 
it a game of skill, where one player 
has to hold his own against 
all the world. Having regard 
to these tremendous odds, Daniel 
Ruddock held that, in certain junc- 
tures of the game, you must lie to 
the powerful, cheat the wise, 
and bully the feeble ; and in this 
he no more thought himself a 
wrongdoer, than a soldier con- 
siders himself a murderer when 
he sees the enemy drop to the 
crack of his rifle. Daniel judged 
that he was rather a good man 
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on the whole. The fault lay in 
the game, not in the player. 

Accordingly, he and Beatrice 
strolled ever to Jerome Dawe, and 
the harmonious pair executed a 
kind of duet of flattery, extolling 
the mind, the face, the character, 
the habits of their dear friend ; al- 
ways managing in the old way to be 
tell-tales upon each other ; Daniel 
letting Jerome know something 
which Beatrice had said the night 
but one before, Beatrice protesting 
against the breach of confidence ; 
then Beatrice, in laughing revenge 
upon her husband, declaring that 
she would repeat one of his say- 
ings, which she did, in spite ofall his 
expostulation. Each of these dis- 
closures went to show that Daniel 
and Beatrice believed, in their in- 
most souls, that such a man as 
Jerome Dawe never had lived 
before, and never would live 
again. Meanwhile, Jerome Dawe, 
inhaling this delightful incense, 
became, to drop into a mo- 
dern comparison, very like a 
man who is judiciously treated 
with laughing-gas, His spirits 
rose immensely. He laughed 
aloud. He slapped his knees until 
his palms tingled with the stroke. 
Altogether, he believed himself 
to be a pillar of manhood, and 
that these two people were forced, 
by the supremacy of his character, 
to gaze up at him as they did. 

It was a picture. The tall 
imposing elderly gentleman, with 
twinkling eyes, incessant smiles, 
and face turning about with 
delighted rapidity from flatterer 
to flatterer. The handsome wo- 
man, with speech as soft as 
oil, and not a solitary de- 
faulting feature to show that 
she. was playing a part; well- 
dressed, easy in her posture, one 
white soft hand caressing the 
hand of Jerome, so naturally that 
you might have sworn she was 
doing it unconsciously: Daniel 
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himself, crabbed, croaking, with 
serpentine subtlety in every line 
of his hard face, fawning, joking, 
and sniggering until, at the wittiest 
points, the tops of his shoulders 
touched the tips of his ears. 

Daniel at last rose to go. His 
wife looked at him as if he had 
forgotten something; but as he 
did not regard her she wisely con- 
cluded that, for some good reason 
of his own, he had postponed 
the business of the night. Jerome 
was reluctant to part with them, 
but Daniel said they must go. 

‘In fact,’ he said, ‘we only 
strolled out for a mouthful of air, 
as I had been in the house all 
day.’ 

‘ And for something more,’ his 
wife added. ‘Because you were 


tired: of work, and tired of me, 
and you said, “ Let me hear one 
or two of Jerome’s good stories. 

‘Tired of you, eh? cried Je- 
rome, enraptured afresh. 


”? 


‘And 
wanted to hear one of my good 
stories? Well, perhaps I do know 
a good story or two!’ 

‘It’s your memory, you see,’ 
Daniel said, shaking his head in 
hopeless envy of that prodigious 
faculty. ‘ Good-night, Jerome.’ 

Daniel was half-way down-stairs, 
and Beatrice, wondering still at 
his policy, had said her own good- 
night, when Daniel came up 
again. 

‘By the way, I quite forgot, 
poor Sally is very ill.’ 

‘Sally! exclaimed Jerome, 
‘Why, she was here this morn- 
ing.’ 

‘She won’t be here to-morrow 
morning,’ replied Daniel, with 
a curious blunt air; ‘and she 
won’t be here the morning after 
that. The doctor gives a bad 
account of her. I have seen it 
coming on fora long time. That 
woman will die, Jerome! Good- 
night, again.’ 

Simple-minded Daniel began to 
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descend the stairs again; Sally 
Badger’s illness being obviously 
no farther concern of his, except 
on grounds of philanthropy and 
relationship—Sally being a hu- 
man being, a friend, and a family 
connection. 

‘Stop! Daniel, stop!’ Jerome 
Dawe called out, in great excite- 
ment. ‘Don’t go away in such 
a hurry. If Sally is taken ill it 
will be a serious matter for me. 
I must talk this over. I mast 
have your advice.’ 

* He must have my advice !’ cried 
Daniel, from a dark depth of the 
stair. He laid emphasis on the 
pronouns in jocose comparison of 
his own mental feebleness with 
Jerome’s immeasurable strength. 
‘My advice! That is a good one! 
He, he, he! I ought not to laugh, 
though, and poor Sally in such 
danger.’ 

Whether at this point Fate in- 
serted a twitch of conscience or 
a false step is uncertain, but the 
event is simple matter of history. 
Daniel missed his footing; and 
he performed the remainder of the 
down-stairs journey with amazing 
rapidity, being instantaneously 
heard in collision with various 
portions of the wood and masonry ; 
and finally he produced sounds, 
as if he were sliding across the 
floor-cloth ; and he wound up 
with a bump, as if he had been 
skating. 

Through accident, or from ha- 
bits of stinginess, the hall lamp 
had not been lighted; and now 
silence and darkness reigned 
for a moment. Then a door was 
hastily thrown open below, and 
Martha Spring, with a candle 
in her hand, rushed upon the 
scene. It appeared, from her 
movements, that this learned lady 
believed the noise to have come 
from overhead, for she held her 
candle aloft, and looked at the 
ceiling. This being so, and her 
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progress being rapid, she came 
upon the prostrate body of Daniel 
before he had time even to groan. 
Daniel, moved by fear of being 
trampled to death, seized her by 
the leg, which was descending 
upon his chest like a steam ham- 
mer. The consequence of* this 
purely self-defensive movement 
was that Martha swung with fear- 
ful velocity downwards ; the candle- 
stick departed into the air, where it 
performed a series of evolutions, 
and finally announced the return 
of darkness with a crash, as it fell 
upon the floor ; simultaneously the 
falling head of Martha cracked 
against the fallen head of Daniel, 
with a noise as if two wooden 
basins had met in mid-air, and 
with such realistic and persistent 
optical effects upon the patients 
that neither of them had the least 
suspicion that the candle had 
gone out. ‘ 

The reign of silence was then 
renewed, like that of darkness, 
until Beatrice, flying into the 
drawing-room, came back with a 
light. A most sorrowful picture 
was now revealed. Daniel Rud- 
dock, whose reason appeared to 
have taken an everlasting flight, 
was still grasping Martha by the 
ankle, while she, on her part, 
struggled fearfully, being well 
assured that she was in the hands 
of a burglar, and that it was a 
question of life and death. Even 
when the dim candle-light en- 
abled her to recognise Daniel, her 
conduct was still governed by the 
conviction that he had deliberately 
planned an act of violence ; and be- 
tween Daniel’s anguish and Matty’s 
indignation, and the confusion of 
their joint faculties, there is little 
doubt that in a few seconds the 
two would have been cuffing and 
scratching each other, had not 
Jerome Dawe by this time de- 
scended to the scene. Like all 
blockheads, Jerome Dawe enjoyed 


the minor misfortunes of his 
friends, and indeed he was not 
greatly to blame for bursting into 
a loud laugh at the spectacle 
which lay at his feet. He touched 
Martha with his foot in a facetious 


way. 

* Well done, Matty, I declare !’ 
he said. ‘Daniel, my boy, you 
tripped her up cleverly. You 
never went down-stairs faster than 
that in your life !’ 

Daniel rose, not particularly 
soothed by observing that even 
his wife smiled at his woful ap- 
pearance. Matty, whose temper 
was acrimonious, got upon her 
feet with difficulty, and eyed about 
her, as if looking for some one 
with whom she might safely en- 
gage in battle. But Daniel and 
Matty, like many incensed per- 
sons of greater figure, were forced 
to smother their rage in their own 
breasts; and at last, by exquisite 
efforts, each managed to squeeze 
out a smile. 

This deplorable accident need 
not have been described, only that 
it passed into the action of this 
history. The four stood in the 
passage, Jerome Dawe, Daniel and 
Beatrice Ruddock, and Martha 
Spring, the latter being allowed 
to remain as some compensa- 
tion for the indignities she had 
suffered. The talk soon turned 
on the illness of Sally Badger, 
and the probable consequences 
of that catastrophe. Hereupon 
Daniel Ruddock became civil to 
Martha Spring, and with an ap- 
pearance of accident, which, as 
a feat of representation, cannot 
be too highly praised, he gradu- 
ally opened out, before Jerome 
and Martha, a well-articula ted 
scheme for the defeat of Sally 
Badger and the capture of the 
Golden Girls. This scheme Daniel 
represented as coming into his 
head, bit by bit, while they talked ; 
in reality it had been long and 
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well prepared. Jerome listened 
with his air of pompous pro- 
fundity. Matty devoured the 
whole greedily, and grinned in 
silent recognition of the speaker’s 
cleverness. Daniel hooped his 
shoulders, and crossed finger upon 
finger, and croaked as if he were 
a human raven; Beatrice stood 
by, bland, handsome, dangerous. 
A quartet, reader, a quartet ! 

And still in each other’s inno- 
cent arms, unconscious and peace- 
ful, the little Golden Girls lay 
sleeping. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN WHICH SIMPLE SAMUEL MEETS A 
DANIEL WHO LETS HIM TASTE 
HIS WARE. 


Satty Bapcer was very ill. 
Her labours, her anxiety, and the 


poverty which aggravated all she 
went through, had so lowered her 
system that she sank into a fever, 
from which her doctor prognosti- 


cated the worst. She lay half 
unconscious; but whenever she 
roused out of stupor her talk was 
business, the children, the new 
house, the furniture, and how soon 
she must get about again! Only 
once or twice she added gloomily, 

‘That is, if I ever get about 
again at all.’ 

How unprotected are poor peo- 
ple from misfortunes of every 
kind! The same penury which 
had sloped poor Sally’s way down 
to this fever, had also left her 
affairs dangerously open to the 
sinister plots of Daniel Ruddock. 
Poor Sally had not ten pounds of 
ready cash in the whole world. 
To furnish her new house she had 
been under the necessity of draw- 
ing heavily upon Jerome Dawe ; 
that is, she had asked him to 
advance certain portions of the 
allowance which he proposed to 
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make for the maintenance of the 
Golden Girls. This advance he had 
promised, but the money was not 
yet paid, and, in fact, the furniture 
had been bought, and the new 
house had been taken, partly in 
the great name of Jerome Dawe. 
Sally’s payments were often be- 
hind, and she would have found 
it hard to get anything like large 
credit in Middleborough. Thus 
it came to pass that the house and 
the furniture were in a manner 
under the .control of Jerome 
Dawe ; and Daniel Ruddock, who 
well knew this, saw here an avenue 
to the accomplishment of his great 
design. 

First of all Daniel shuffled off 
to Samuel Badger, and, with a 
face of the utmost concern, made 
inquiries about Sally, winding up 
this way, 

‘As the new hoase is ready, 
Samuel, and as quiet is so es- 
sential for Sally, do you not think 
that the children—Mildred and 
Violet, I mean—ought to be moved 
in? Mrs. Spring will take charge 
of them till Sally is well again.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ Samuel Bad- 
ger exclaimed, ‘that isthe cleverest 
suggestion I have ever heard. It 
shall be done. Sally will be so 
much obliged to you. I will go 
and tell Sally at once.’ 

‘Stay a moment,’ cried Daniel, 
catching the tail of his coat in 
great trepidation. ‘If I were you 
I should not mention it to Sally. 
Sick people worry so. Do not 
give Sally the least idea of what 
you are doing.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ exclaimed 
simple Samuel again, ‘this is a 
cleverer suggestion than the other. 
I shall not let Sally know the 
children have gone out of the 
house.’ 

So that very afternoon the 
Golden Girls were conveyed to 
the new house, which was glowing 
with fires, and looking very com. 
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fortable ; and Martha Spring stood 
in the doorway, already in her 
own fancy the mistress of that 
proud abode. As Mildred entered, 
the engaging virgin caught her, 
and adminstered a hug which 
she thought would be agreeable 
to the child. 

‘Let me go!’ cried Mildred 
furiously ; and extricating herself, 
she stamped in the hall with 
passion. ‘How dare you touch 
me, you horrid old woman! 
Are you another servant? 

Martha released the little girl, 
greatly amazed and incensed at 
her boldness. Inly she vowed 
that when her authority had been 
fully established she would pay 
this impudent miss handsomely 
for her insulting behaviour. At 
present miss seemed to have the 
best of it, for, wheeling imperi- 
ously round as Violet came up in 
her maid’s arms, Mildred called out, 

‘Little, see that woman does not 
touch Miss Violet ? 

And this fairy empress walked 
into the dining-room, the door 
of which lay open, while Martha 
Spring stood in the passage, 
clenching her fists as if she were 
a prize-fighter. 

At that moment Daniel Ruddock 
was seen coming up the gravel 
walk, and immediately Martha 
flew to meet him, and the excel- 
lent couple became absorbed in 
conversation. 

‘See how advantageous your 
position is, Martha,’ said Daniel. 
‘It is not every woman I would 
have done this for. Nor any 
woman except yourself, Mat. 
And why you? Because I love 
you, Matty? Because I love 
you better than myself, eh, 
Matty? Nota bit of it!’ cried 
Daniel frankly. ‘I do it because 
I want your help, and you want 
mine. And we can each trust 
each other, because we each want 
each other. O Matty, that is 
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the foundation for true friendship, 
believe me. And what would 
life be without friendship? A 
wilderness, Matty, a howling 
wilderness! See what a posi- 
tion yours is. You have not 
even to give up Mr. Dawe’s situa- 
tion. Only two minutes’ walk 
between the two houses! You 
can do your housekeeping over 
there ; then on with your bonnet 
and shawl, or in damp weather 
take your umbrella, and here you 
are for the arrangements in the 
morning. The walking will do 
you good, Matty—the little bit 
of walking. Walking is so good 
for the wholesomes. It will add 
years to your life. And you will 
have these children for ten years, 
or more if you play your cards 
well, and then, whatever hap- 
pens, Matty, you will be a rich 
woman ; and riches, Matty, riches, 
what is life without riches? An- 
other wilderness, Matty, howling 
louder than the first one.’ 

‘That eldest girl is a little 
viper,’ said Matty vindictively. 
‘ If it was only safe, 1 would—’ 

‘It will be safe soon, Mat,’ 
Daniel replied, with a soothing 
and hopefulair. ‘ Perfectly safe. 
Only not just yet. You may do 
many a thing when you are in 
the saddle which could not be 
done when you have only got 
your foot in the stirrup, and 
many a kick that would knock 
you off before you get on—you 
know what I mean—when you 
are well mounted only makes the 
gallop pleasanter.’ 

‘Very well; I'll wait,’ Matty 
remarked grimly, ‘ till I’m in the 
saddle.’ 

*Do so, Matty. Now mind, 
you must keep Mr. Dawe up to 
it. The business part—the house 
letting, the furniture—I shall 
manage. It must be your part to 
see that Mrs. Badger never sets 
foot on that brass ;’ Daniel pointed 
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to the threshold. ‘Remember, once 
she sets her foot on that brass you 
will be dished, and I will bedished, 
in fact everybody will be dished. 
I am now speaking on the suppo- 
sition that Mrs. Badger recovers ; 
if it should please Providence 
not to bless the means used for 
her restoration ’—Daniel looked 
serious here—‘ why then, Matty, 
all our anxiety will be over.’ 

‘I am not afraid of Mrs. 
Badger,’ said Martha defiantly. 
‘Sally Badger!’ she gave an in- 
solent laugh, ‘1 shall be one too 
many for her, I promise you.’ 

‘Well, if you are going to be one 
too many for Mrs. Badger,’ re- 
torted Daniel, with a serious air, 
‘you must be at least thirteen to 
begin with, for she would match 
any dozen women I ever met.’ 

‘Leave Sally Badger to me,’ 
replied Matty. She found an in- 
solent pleasure in this freedom 
with the name. 

‘You may talk to her out of 
the window,’ said Daniel, rather 
uneasy, it seemed, at his con- 
federate’s self-confidence. ‘ But 
once you open the door to her— 
However, Matty,’ he added, break- 
ing off with a new thought, ‘one 
thing is certain—she can’t come 
here for long enough yet.’ 

‘What does my master say to 
all this? asked Martha, changing 
the conversation. ‘Is he agree- 
able ? 

‘Partly he is,’ replied Daniel, 
‘altogether he will be. We 
have to manage that; you and 
me, Mat. And I have asked 
him to look in and meet 
me here this afternoon, about 
this hour. Why, Mat, as sure as I 
live, there comes his hat! Now 
mind, Matty, we must persuade 
Mr. Dawe. You know what I 
mean. 


We must manage him. 
We understand each other, and 
we are useful to each other, are 
we not, Matty—you and me? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN WHICH JEROME DAWE, DANIEL 
RUDDOCK, AND MARTHA SPRING 
ROAR WITH LAUGHTER, 


Hap there been any spectators 
of classical education to consider 
Mr. Jerome Dawe as he walked 
with stately step up the garden, 
these, marking his awful visage, 
his magnificent head, his world- 
subduing stride, and the roll of 
his commanding voice, might have 
pronounced him a good modern 
image of the thundering Jove of 
heathen times. And if—as is 
perfectly possible—the thunder- 
ing Jove of heathen times was 
little better than a pompous im- 
postor, whose grand display of 
parts was a sham and a deceit 
played off on mankind, the in- 
structed spectator would have 
judged the image absolutely per- 
fect. In fact, when Mr. Jerome 
Dawe rested Shakespeare in the 
gravel, and inclined the weight of 
his body thereon, and gazed round 
him with an air of majestic con- 
templation, he might have been 
Olympian Jove modernised, in 
stockings and breeches and a 
frilled shirt, with a trace of snuff 
on the front of his waistcoat to 
complete the illusion. 

‘Daniel, my boy,’ said the 
Olympian Jove, with a movement 
as if he meant to recover his per- 
pendicular, and, having done so, 
poke Daniel in the ribs with 
Shakespeare, ‘this is a pretty 
sort of place. Sally has lighted 
on her feet.’ 

‘Sally! Ha! ha! ha!’ cried 
Daniel, suddenly struck with a 
droll fancy, and making abrupt 
movements of his body as he 
laughed, until, between his action 
and the sound he sent forth, he 
produced the general effect of a 
sawyer going through a knotty 
plank. ‘Sally! Yes; I see. 
Ha! ha! ha! 
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‘Daniel,’ said Jerome Dawe 
solemnly, ‘I hope your reason is 
not affected.’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha! cried Daniel 
again. ‘He hopes my reason is 
not affected! His ain’t, that’s 
cock-sure.’ 

‘Matty,’ said Jerome Dawe, 
turning to his housekeeper with 
some concern, ‘can you explain 
this ? 

He pointed Shakespeare at 
Daniel Ruddock as if he were a 
lecturer and Daniel a subject. 

‘Explain it? replied Martha 
Spring, tittering; ‘not I. How 
should I know the goings on you 
two have between yourselves ? 

Martha Spring burst out laugh- 
ing after this playful rejoinder; 
and Jerome himself, looking 
grave and full of wonder for a 
moment, as well he might, suf- 
fered his features to relax, and at 
last broke into a knowing smile. 

‘You call me a clever fellow at 
a joke, Daniel ?’ he said. ‘ A down- 
right clever fellow at a joke, eh? 

Jerome Dawe put this question 
not because he had the faintest 
idea what the joke was, but be- 
cause he was unwilling to lose 
praise from any source. ‘ Honestly 
now, a real laughable joke, eh, 
Dan? 

Daniel began laughing him- 
self, and Martha joined in, 
and finally Jerome Dawe himself 
brought up the rear with a tre- 
mendous peal of self-approving 
mirth. The three stood thus, 
laughing one against the other 
like baffo singers, Jerome Dawe 
felt that the louder and longer 
the laughter, the greater the 
testimony to his power asa mirth 
producer; so he resolved to en- 
courage the others, and went on 
laughing, peal after peal, and 
Daniel Ruddock was forced to fol- 
low on until he could laugh no 
more. 

This prologue having been 
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finished and gravity resumed, 
Daniel proceeded, with infinite 
audacity, to tell Jerome that 
he had perceived —and that 
Martha, who still stood with them, 
had also perceived—that the two 
girls were to be removed from the 
charge of Sally Badger, and 
handed over to Mrs. Spring. 
That a more suitable arrange- 
ment the wit of man could 
not have devised. That this 
house and its furniture were, to 
all intents and purposes, the pro- 
perty of Jerome Dawe. That 
Sally was too poor to be able to 
object practically to the arrange- 
ment. That in any case her 
recovery was uncertain. That 
Martha would still be able to 
retain her post as housekeeper in 
the establishment of Jerome him- 
self. That the girls would be 
truly happy under the regulation 
of that excellent creature, Martha 
—he would say it twice before 
her face—that excellent creature, 
Martha! That a better woman, a 
more refined being, a more motherly 
individual, a more entertaining 
and naturally genteel person than 
Martha Spring did not walk upon 
this earth. That it was to Daniel 
a great effort to say all this in her 
presence. But that where duty 
called Daniel, Daniel always an- 
swered duty. Finally, that the 
whole of this arrangement, which, 
for sagacity, far surpassed or- 
dinary human skill, was devised 
by Jerome Dawe himself, alone 
and unaided ; a man who could 
plan his secret, and then step 
calmly into affairs, and execute 
his designs without any apparent 
effort. 

From first to last, this men- 
dacious address was delivered 
with the most staggering effron- 
tery, and Martha Spring acted as 
chorus, coming in at the end of 
every paragraph with a fervent 
expression of assent. Only, when 
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Daniel spoke of her own virtues, 
the accomplished lady blushed 
with honourable shame; and when 
he began a second paragraph of 
panegyric, she yielded to the 
promptings of her natural viva- 
city, and said to Daniel Ruddock, 
‘Go along, do !’ an address which 
she enforced by a lady-like dig in 
the ribs, which dig being delivered 
in a moment of exalted feeling, 
and being, by the finger of Fate, 
directed to a sensitive part, made 
Daniel sore for a week. How- 
ever, with this exception, the 
entire performance was got 
through with great success, and 
Jerome Dawe was half con- 
vinced that he had really made 
this fine arrangement in the 
secresy of his own capacious 
head ! 

‘Come in, then,’ cried he. 
‘Come into the house. Let us 


see how the children are getting 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WHICH A YOUNG CHILD AND A 
SICK WOMAN ARE MORE THAN A 
MATCH FOR TWO KNAVES AND A 
FOOL. 


Into the house they came. 
And turning into the dining- 
room, they found Mildred with 
her maid, and little Violet lying 
fatigued on a sofa. Mildred was 
engaged in an argument with the 
woman. 

‘When is Mrs. Badger coming 
here ? she asked, in a passionate 
voice, ‘Little! you must tell 
me,’ 

‘Mrs. Badger is very ill, miss,’ 
Little replied. She here gave a 
knowing look at Martha Spring, 
for the two were already friends, 
and Little knew there was some- 
thing in the wind. ‘I know 
nothing much about Mrs. Badger 
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—and I care less, miss,’ she 
added, with a curious desire to be 
impudent towards Mrs, Badger 
and humble to her young mistress 
in the same breath. 

Mr. Jerome Dawe entered the 
room at this moment, and Mildred 
marchedup to him, with erect step 
and clear resolute eyes. She spoke, 
however, with respect, for not 
only did she know that Jerome 
Dawe was her guardian, but there 
was in his manner something 
which the high-bred child re- 
cognised as of a higher note 
than the behaviour of the rest. 

‘I want to know, if you please,’ 
she said, ‘when Mrs. Badger is 
coming to this house ? 

‘ Really, child,’ replied Jerome 
Dawe, ‘that is what nobody can 
say. She is so very ill, you see.’ 

‘Does Mrs. Badger know that 
Violet and I have come to this 
house? the child asked, with 
remarkable energy and sharpness. 

Two replies came in the same 
breath. 

‘ Of course she knows all about 
it,’ 

So said Daniel Ruddock. 

‘Mrs Badger does not know 
you have come to this house.’ 

So said Jerome Dawe. 

This coincidence of truth and 
falsehood was a little embarrass- 
ing, especially to Daniel Ruddock ; 
but as, by education and habit, he 
was thoroughly used to lying, and 
not altogether unaccustomed to 
being found out, he managed to 
add, with tolerable composure, 

‘I meant to say Mrs. Badger 
does not know.’ 

Mildred stood in the centre of 
the room with her tall slender 
frame, and fearless face, a splendid 
specimen of a little patrician ; and 
Violet, with her wondering eyes 
set on her sister, made a most 
striking contrast. Round the two 
children all these deceitful plot- 


ting people were grouped, and no’ 
T 
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one of them ashamed at what 
they felt or saw. 

‘I think,’ Mildred said, look- 
ing at Jerome Dawe, ‘if you 
please, we will go back to Mrs. 
Badger’s house.’ 

Now, it was not in Jerome’s 
nature to make decisive replies ; 
and in answer to this he only 
said, 

‘ Well, Mildred—we shall see— 
we shall see what can be done.’ 

This evasive answer led to a 
complication. For Daniel Rud- 
dock began to fear that the whole 
plot might fail, and resolved by 
bolder strokes to make an end of 
opposition. 

‘You have got to stay in this 
house, little missy!’ he said. 
‘Mrs. Badger is nobody here, 
and you must do what you are 
bid.’ 

It was a fine sight to see the 
child regarding this creeping fel- 
low with a look of courage and 
disdain quite beyond her years. 
Even Daniel felt uncomfortable, 
and wished the affair over. 

‘You have no right to speak 
to me,’ Mildred said imperiously. 
Then she turned again to Jerome 
Dawe. 

‘We are to go back to Mrs. 
Badger, are we not? You want 
to go, don’t you, Violet? 

Violet with her wondering eyes 
still fixed on her sister’s face, and 
too timid to speak aloud, made a 
movement of her lips for yes. 

‘She says yes,’ Mildred cried 
eagerly. ‘ We both want to go 
back. O, we are to go back, are 
we not? 

This was addressed to Jerome 
Dawe, and Daniel, Low seriously 

‘afraid that all his labours might 
be undone by the spirit of the 
child, caught her by the wrist, 
and, in an angry voice, said, 

‘You are only a baby, you! 
You must do what you are told, 
little missy ! do you hear? 
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Mildred wrested her hand out 
of his rude grasp, and, with a 
cheek on fire, she looked at him, 
irresolute for a moment. 

‘I know what to do,’ she said 
at last. ‘I remember what 
mamma did once.’ 

She walked to the bell and 
rang it, and then, looking at the 
group again, and seeing her maid, 

‘Little,’ she said, ‘show that 
person out.’ 

She indicated Daniel Ruddock 
witha queen-like wave ofherhand, 
and so stood in the midst of the 
amazed group, every one of whom 
was too mean to be struck by the 
ludicrous side of the scene. For 
a moment, Mildred stood with 
her hand raised, and Violet was 
just beginning to cry for fear, and 
even Daniel was checked. But 
he roused himself, and now, with 
direct brutality and consciousness 
of strength, he called out, 

‘You minx! You saucy girl! 
You shall see who is your master.’ 

But little Mildred was not to 
be left any longer to struggle 
alone. 

As Daniel Ruddock advanced to- 
wards her, the door of the room was 
suddenly flung open, and stagger- 
ing, rather than walking, Sally 
Badger herself came in upon them. 
Fever was in her face, and her 
whole look was death-like, and so 
thunderstruck were all the group 
as, with an unearthly gaze, she 
looked round upon them, that no 
one saw Margaret Alexander, who 
followed her cousin into the room, 
and stood in the background 
silent. 

‘Who—has dared—has dared 
to do this? asked Sally Badger, 
delivering her question with an 
emphasis which was the more 
terrible from the very fact that 
she was visibly struggling against 
mortal weakness. 

She looked upon them all, and 
no one dared to speak ; only little 
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Mildred walked to her side, and, 
taking her hand, 

‘O Mrs. Badger,’ she said, in a 
low voice, ‘I am so glad you have 
come.’ 

‘Who has dared to do it? de- 
manded Sally again ; and, with the 
fever blazing on her cheek, the 
awful light in her eyes, and the 
tremor of her frame, she was in- 
deed a terrible spectacle. 

Nobody spoke. Then, with ter- 
rific rapidity, Sally turned round 
on Daniel Ruddock, and stretched 
out her thin shaking hand: 

‘Uncle Jerome did not do this !’ 
she said. ‘It is you, you plotting, 
skulking reptile !’ 

Daniel Ruddock, in his early 
days, had often faced women des- 
perate through poverty and op- 
pression, and he knew that their 
rage is invariably too great for 
their strength. So now, embold- 
ened by the very intensity of 
affairs, he resolved to stamp Sally 
down and win the day by force. 

‘I did,’ he replied. ‘ You ain’t 
fit to take charge of those girls ; 
nobody is fit, except Mrs. Spring. 
And they are going to be taken 
off your hands, and this house too, 
and Mrs, Spring will manage them 
from this day !’ 

‘Willshe? Sally asked, with a 
sudden quietude, which Daniel 
understood to signify an onset of 
weakness, ‘ Matty !—she !—will 
she !—indeed !’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Daniel, growing 
milder for policy’s sake now that 
his point was about to be gained. 
‘It is kindly meant to you, Sally. 
You ought to be in your bed. It 
is all kindly meant. We must 
do our duty by everybody, and of 
course you cannot attend to those 
young girls. Now you go home 
and go to bed, Sally, and cover 
up warm, and take something hot. 
It’s as much as your life’s worth 
is this walk, you know !’ 

‘Will you listen to me?’ cried 
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Sally, with a feeble fierceness that 
was dreadful to see. ‘I have made 
arrangements for the children. I 
have provided a protector forthem.’ 

‘The protector is Jerome’s busi- 
ness,’ remarked Daniel, growing 
angry again. ‘Jerome can provide 
protectors for himself.’ 

‘Hold your tongue! retorted 
Sally fiercely. ‘ Uncle,’ she said, 
turning to Jerome Dawe, ‘I have 
asked Margaret, and she is going 
to take charge of the house and 
the children for the present,’ 

Daniel leaped with surprise. 
Till now he had not observed 
Margaret Alexander, but, looking 
round, he saw her calm face and 
composed attitude, and he knew 
that all was lost, Sally had chosen 
her ally well. Margaret Alex- 
ander was at this moment irre- 
sistible. Jerome neither could nor 
would refuse the proposed arrange- 
ment. Crafty Daniel was utterly 
and” hopelessly beaten, and he 
kuew it; and, with a murderous 
malice in his heart, he stood biting 
his nails and trying to cover his 
rage and disappointment. And 
supple Martha Spring, knowing 
how matters would turn, resolved 
to extricate herself from the com- 
plication. 

‘It’s very kind of you, ma’am,’ 
she said, fawning upon Mrs. Alex- 
ander ; ‘I am sure the young ladies 
will like it.’ 

This was the finishing stroke 
for Daniel Ruddock. He realised 
with renewed rage that his mean 
confederate was leaving him to 
bear alone the disgrace and the 
vexation of the position. 

‘What do you say, Jerome? 
asked Sally, now in a breaking 
voice. ‘ You have confidence in 
Margaret, have you not ? 

‘Perfect confidence! perfect 
confidence !’ replied that great 
man. ‘Nothing can be better. I 
am satisfied ; Matty is satisfied ; 
and—and—and Daniel is satisfied!’ 
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‘In that case,’ Sally Badger 
said, with a last effort, ‘we had 
better get home. This has been 
too much for me. You can all— 
you can—all—go.’ 

And at this word Sally Badger 
sank down swooning in the centre 
of the floor. 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH IS DESCRIBED A MOST 
EXTRAORDINARY MEETING OF 
PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN IN THE 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Ir was three o’clock one dull 
afternoon, and a young gentleman 
was walking down the Strand. 
Many other gentlemen, old and 
young, were doing the same, but 
our eyes follow this one in par- 
ticular. 

He was of small stature, and 
the word diminutive would well 
describe him; for not only was 
his height stunted, but his feet 
were small, his hands almost wo- 
man-sized, and his features curi- 
ously minute. We often see men 
of short stature, who, by breadth 
of shoulder, strength of limb, or 
bigness of head, make up for de- 
ficiency of height ; but this young 
fellow was, throughout, a minia- 
ture. His face was finical, not to 
be impressed with any vigorous 
emotion. You could fancy the 
lad dancing prettily, or perhaps 
writing poetry, or composing 
songs; but the greater activities, 
the more forcible deeds of man- 
kind, were not for his handling. 

Gracefully enough he made his 
way through the crowd, with an 
occasional bow of apology as he 
jostled a passer-by, or was jostled 
himself. He was dressed with 
much care, and, though his steps 
were bent eastward, his dress and 
tie and gloves were of the fashion 
of the West-end. There was no- 
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thing of the City about this fine 
young man. 

While he thus pursued his way 
eastward, another young fellow 
was coming westward, on the same 
side of the street. He was a 
striking contrast to our beau. Mo- 
derately tall, of broad strong build, 
and with a manly step, so he 
walked along. It was a good face 
too, one would say, with latent 
humour in it, kindliness, and can- 
dour; but the marks of dissipa- 
tion were plainer than anything 
else. Besides, the young man’s 
dress was shabby and disordered, 
as if he had put it on hastily ; his 
hat was dusty and unbrushed ; he 
carried a rough stick in his hand; 
and altogether his appearance was 
disreputable. With a look of 
recklessness and uneasiness oddly 
mingled, and with eyes cast upon 
the ground, this youth made his 
way along, and whomsoever he 
jostled or whoever jostled him, he 
held his way straightforward, and 
noticed nothing. 

In a few seconds our trim little 
beau, whose eyes were all about 
him, spied this other advancing 
towards him ; and the beau, by 
one or two expressive movements, 
made it quite plain that he wished 
to escape notice. He glanced 
across the street to measure the 
possibilities of flight; but a great 
van was passing and the way was 
muddy, and, casting a fond look 
at his nether attire, he decided 
that this movement could not be 
effected. Next he hoped to pass 
boldly by unseen, and this he 
had nearly done, when our shabby 
figure raised his eyes and ex- 
claimed, 

‘ Eugene !’ 

And Eugene Ruddock, with ob- 
vious discomfort, replied, 

‘How are you, Sholto? 

In spite of Sholto’s shabby and 
dissipated look, there was in his 
greeting a taking frankness. He 
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was glad to see an old friend ; 
glad, with that ready pleasure 
which shows a warm and com- 
panionable nature. It never struck 
Sholto that he was such a disreput- 
able figure. These honest hearty 
folks never do understand when 
they are not wanted. Spruce Eu- 
gene could not refrain from consi- 
dering his friend’s discreditable 
exterior, and he did so with such 
unconscious openness that had 
Sholto been observing and sensi- 
tive he must have felt affronted. 
But Sholto, being glad to see his 
old friend, did not reflect that his 
old friend might be sorry to en- 
counter him. 

The two young men talked to- 
gether for a few minutes, during 
which the momentary gleam that 
had lighted up Sholto’s face died 
out, and he resumed his pre- 
occupied and distressed expres- 
sion. Then, pointing to a tavern 
close at hand, he asked Eugene 
to step in and have a glass of 
beer. 

‘I never drink beer, Eugene 
replied, with superfine scorn. 

‘Well, we might sit down and 
have a chat,’ said Sholto, with 
a heavy sigh. ‘I am worn and 
weary. Nobody will be there 
this time of day.’ 

‘I think I must be walking 
on,’ Eugene replied, hoping to 
shake off his friend. 

‘If you are walking on,’ re- 
marked Sholto, not seeing the 
other’s drift, ‘I will walk with 
you.’ 

‘OQ, never mind,’ replied Eu- 
gene, dreading the tavern less 
than the promenade. ‘I can wait 
a bit; let us turn in here. You 
can have your glass of beer.’ 

So in they went, and down the 
narrow sawdusted passage which 
led the way to what was called 
the private entrance, as distin- 
guished from the ‘ bottle and jug’ 
department, at sight of which 


Eugene shuddered. Sholto trod 
the sawdust like one used to it, 
but Eugene went delicately, con- 
soling himself with the thought 
that they were going to a retired 
part of the establishment. To his 
dismay, when the ‘ private’ glass 
door was thrust aside, instead of 
either solitude or respectable com- 
pany, he beheld an unmistakable 
cabdriver drinking with a young 
man whose professional or social 
position was not discernible by 
the eye, but who was clad in a 
summer suit very old and very 
soiled, a greasy black hat, and a 
red necktie. This young person- 
age, having seated himself on the 
counter, gave all who entered a 
full opportunity of seeing his 
trousers, shoes, and stockings, 
which were all very flashy, very 
worn, and very dirty. 

‘Have you such a thing as a 
penny smoke, miss? asked the 
young man, who had something 
of a provincial address, 

‘Not I, the young lady an- 
swered. ‘ Here are some two- 
penny cigars.’ 

‘Good quality, miss? asked the 
young man doubtfully. 

‘They are talked up wonder- 
ful,’ the young lady replied. 

‘What I says is this,’ the cab- 
man remarked, now taking up an 
interrupted conversation. ‘The 
Party that puts victuals into my 
stomach is the Party for me: 

“Empty stomach, empty purse, 

May be better, can’t be worse,”’ 

And the speaker drained his 
glass with the air of a man who 
had made a display of argument 
and literature. 

‘Is this a private room? Eu- 
gene asked, in a disgusted whis- 
per. 

Sholto, colouring a little, whis- 
pered back in his friend’s ear, 

‘Rather a rough sort of place; 
but we medicals are not particu- 
lar, and cannot be. They give 
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you a roll and a glass of beer 
here, and I often make that my 
lunch, you know. What will you 
také ? 

‘Nothing, thank you,’ Eugene 
answered fastidiously, moving as 
far from the young man on the 
counter as possible, while the 
young man regarded him with a 
stare. ‘Don't let me_ hinder 
you.’ 

So Sholto called for a glass of 
beer ; and as the cabdriver and his 
friend now left the place, and the 
young lady retired to her seat, 
the two friends were free to con- 
verse. 

‘I have a world of news to tell 
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you, Eugene,’ Sholto said ; ‘I am 
so glad we have met. Come and 
sit down here.’ 

‘I will not sit down, thank 
you,’ Eugene answered, with an- 
other shudder. ‘I can listen while 
I stand.’ 

They retired to a corner. En- 
gene held his natty cane to his 
mouth, and kept his chin in 
the air, trying by his posture to 
proclaim to any who might enter 
that he was there out of his ele- 
ment, a stranger and a superior. 
Sholto, who was fullof eagerness 
to unburden his mind to his 
friend, did not notice these symp- 
toms, but began to speak. 


(To be continued.) 





FAREWELL—GOOD-BYE! 


——>—— 


Mrxe eye’s so dim, I scarce can see thy face ; 
Yet while the life still stirs in this poor shell, 
Stoop down, and on my quivering cold lips place 


One last sweet kiss. 


Ah, do not say farewell ! 


Farewell, sweetheart, farewell ! 


For bitter pain 


Of endless severance is in that sound ; 
Ay, pain enough to daze the calmest brain, 
And crush the loftiest spirit to the ground. 


Ab no, say not farewell ! 


Tt cannot be. 


How should I, ’reft of thee, fare else but ill? 
Whisper some word that better may agree 
With my lone life, and comfort ’chance instil. 


Say, God be with thee ; darling, say good-bye; 
That the dear God may hear thy last appeal, 

And the strong Father’s presence drawing nigh, 
Like balm into my bruiséd heart shall steal. 


Yes! say good-bye. 


’T will sound as thou hadst gone 


A little way across a narrow stream ; 
Whom yet again, or e’er I’ve felt alone, 
I shall embrace, and think the past a dream. 


O sweet good-bye! taught by the gracious Friend, 
Who, when from those He loved He must remove, 
This blessing spoke, ‘I’m with you to the end ; 
And so we say good-bye to those we love. 


F. L, MEARES. 
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MartHemaricrAns tell us that there 
are lines—say, a straight line 
and one of the legs of a hyper- 
bola—which continually tend to 
approach each other, and yet, if 
infinitely produced in length, can 
never actually meet. The same 
is the case with modern civilisa- 
tion. The tendency of contem- 
porary thought and practice is 
towards uniformity, international 
assimilation, the gradual weaken- 
ing of local prejudice, and the 
mutual adoption of each other’s 
habits. We may believe, never- 
theless, that the ways of the 
world—its likes and dislikes, its 


private preferences and its daily 
doings—will never be absolutely 
universal and identical. 

Cookery has not escaped this 
cosmopolitan levelling and inter- 
change, in the arts which minister 


to our daily life. As tailors and 
dressmakers take up and patron- 
ise whatever fashion strikes their 
fancy as good and new, without 
caring in what country it may 
happen to originate—Greek tunics, 
Tyrolean hats, Bernese bodices, 
Spanish mantillas—so English 
cooks and their employers give 
dinners d la Russe, and follow the 
modern French fashion of serving 
dishes singly and hot, instead of 
collectively in colossal courses, 
and cooled (four-fifths of them) 
before they can be tasted; while 
France has adopted English prin- 
ciples in the shape of warmed 
plates, underdone meats (which 
they cruelly call saignants, or 
bleeding), téte de veau a la tortue, 
changed from mock-turtle soup 
into a savoury entrée; and occa- 


sional high-spiced dishes, such as 
poulet a& UIndienne, answering 
to Mullagatawnied chicken; and 
curry, under the pseudonym of 
carrick, or kari. 

French cookery, always cele- 
brated, has maintained its repu- 
tation, we may almost say its 
supremacy, by conforming itself 
to the ideas of the day and adopt- 
ing an elegant simplicity ; which 
simplicity, however, is more ap- 
parent than real, consisting not in 
the artlessness of the details, but 
in the absence of crowding and 
confusion in the groups. 

- Louis XIV.’s grand dinners 
were like his grand Palace of 
Versailles, vast, elaborate, com- 
plex, interminable, and _inevit- 
ably wearisome. Dining was a 
ceremony of state, and not a 
needful act of refreshment. Such 
dinners were indispensable to the 
royal dignity. Consequently, simi- 
lar dinners had to be set before 
the planetary personages who cir- 
culated about that kingly sun, at 
however great a distance they 
and their satellites might be 
from their great central orb. 
Those dinners followed the Grand 
Monarque whenever he set out 
upon his travels. We can un- 
derstand Vatel’s, the head-cook’s, 
suicide on one of those occasions, 
because the sea-fish failed to ar- 
rive. It was not that the king 
and his court would not have 
enough to eat, and to spare. It 
was a breach of etiquette, a slight 
to the sovereign, of which he, 
Vatel, would have to bear the 
blame. He felt as the Lord 
Chamberlain might feel, were 
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Queen Victoria compelled to 
drive in a cab to go and open 
Parliament. Vatel was the vic- 
tim of the inexorably massive and 
elaborate cookery then dominant. 
He could not bear the stress of its 
responsibility. His mind gave 
way, and he sought refuge in 
death. 

And yet one of the simplest 
and best of dishes, the poulet au 
cresson, roast fowl on a bed of 
watercresses, is an invention of 
the old régime. In fact, the king 
himself was occasionally weary of 
the ceremonial on which he was 
the first to insist—justifying Fred- 
erick of Prussia’s remark, that if 
he were King of France, he would 
keep another king to go through 
the forms of etiquette in his stead. 
It is not therefore surprising that 
Louis XIV. often dined in his 
chamber. The dinner was almost 
always au petit couvert—that is, 
he dined alone at a small square 
table. ‘The meal was more or less 
abundant, as he gave his orders in 
the morning, either for petit cou- 
vert or trés-petit couvert, a very 
frugal repast. But that very quiet 
meal always consisted of a great 
many dishes served in three 
courses, without reckoning the 
fruit—a proof that the royal ap- 
petite was hearty. Moreover, 
while eating, he was sparing of 
his speech, not caring to divide 
and decentralise his attention, or 
attempt to do two important things 
at once. 

At a considerably later period, 
heavy dinners in England were a 
mark and a requisite accompani- 
ment of social rank. When a 
wealthy country squire or noble- 
man posted up to London from 
his ancestral domain, his dinners, 
all along the road, ordered days 
beforehand, consisted of three 
solid and copious courses, with 
dessert and wine to match. On 
alighting, he entered the hotel 
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between a double line of the 
members of the establishment ; 
and the bill at each halting-place, 
we may be sure, would more than 
cover the first-class fare of an or- 
dinary railway journey. If we 
contrast all this with the portable 
sandwich-boxes, the basins of soup 
eaten at refreshment-rooms, the 
dinners a@ la Russe, and even the 
garden ‘breakfasts’ or ‘teas’ of 
the present age, we must con- 
fess that our modes both of enter- 
tainment and of home nutrition 
have undergone a sensible and 
salutary reform. 

French cookery—by which we 
mean Parisian. cookery, or the art 
as practised there, and in the other 
large central cities of France—is 
inventive, experimental, and, like 
ancient Athens, a passionate lover 
of something new.  First-rate 
French cooks originate new dishes, 
as first-rate French dressmakers set 
new fashions. The world cannot 
go on everlastingly eating the same 
thing, or wearing the same cos- 
tume. Every season, for instance, 
witnesses some new-fangled salad, 
ushered in with a high-sounding 
name, consisting of an unusual 
combination of ingredients, or 
with some one ingredient de- 
cidedly predominating. This has 
its run, at first either in a grand 
hotel, or a fashionable restaurant, 
or afterwards, generally, at the 
best tables throughout the town. 
The inventor keeps the secret as 
long as he can; but genius is 
sure to have imitators and plagi- 
arists. The recipe passes from 
hand to hand, until the salade 
a la Gabrielle d'Estrées, grown 
old-fashioned and out of season 
with the departure of blanched 
celery, is dethroned by another 
salade, & la bonne jardiniere, 
the natural outgrowth of cold 
cooked summer vegetables. 

The same is the case with what 
would be small side-dishes, had 
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not side-dishes now gone out of 
date. Every cook who respects 
himself tries to produce some- 
thing of his own, bearing the 
mark of the master-hand, like a 
picture or a newspaper feuwille- 
ton. His pride is to have it 
said about town (above all, to 
get it printed in a guide-book), 
*To have such or such a thing 
in perfection you must go to such 
a restaurant.’ Still better, if it be 
added, ‘You can get some other 
thing nowhere else.’ Occasionally, 
provincial culinary stars acquire a 
reputation which reaches the me- 
tropolis. Having once to visit 
Cherbourg, we were strongly re- 
commended on no account what- 
ever to leave without tasting a 
certain artist’s roast lobsters, and 
also his andouillettes—taking each 
on separate days; because both 
those delicacies enjoyed at one 
meal would be too much for 
mortal palate to appreciate. The 
same artist’s peach fritters—an- 
other speciality—were excellent ; 
but the first-mentioned prepara- 
tions were above all praise ; people 
travelled miles to partake of them. 

Some of these pleasing culinary 
inventions are fitted with names 
whose etymology is far from evi- 
dent. Take, for example, subrics 
of rice. Had they been rubrics 
of rice, we might perhaps find a 
clue to their meaning. By what- 
ever name, they are heartily wel- 
come, especially to families who 
observe meagre days. The late 
and great Baron Brisse compounds 
them thus: 

‘Scald a pound of rice, and 
then boil it in milk, keeping it 
rather thick. When half-cold, in- 
corporate with it a lump of butter, 
half a pound of grated cheese, and 
a few yolks of eggs. Taste and 
season as required and desired. 

‘Pour oiled butter into a small 
deep frying-pan ; put in the cold 
rice, with its additions, by table- 
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spoonfuls, giving to each the form 
of a little cake. Over a moderate 
fire, make each of these subrics 
take colour on each side. Arrange 
them in a circle on a napkin, 
lapping one over the other, and 
serve.” 

We may here note that French 
politeness, if growing beautifully 
less on some occasions, has taken 
refuge in cookery recipes. In 
the old style, as with us, the im- 
perative mood was used. Thus, 
for civet de -lidvre—stewed hare 
—the directions were : ‘ Coupez le 
li¢vre en morceaux’—‘Cut the 
hare into pieces,’ and so on; just 
as Mrs. Glasse said, ‘ First catch 
your hare.’ The last bit of literary 
refinement is to use the infinitive 
mood ; thus, instead of coupez, it 
would now be couper le litvre—a 
mild suggestion, instead of a com- 
mand. The words ‘you ought,’ 
or ‘we advise you,’ are under- 
stood, as grammarians say, at the 
opening of this urbane form of 
culinary instruction. 

Illustration : Suprics aux Ept- 
NARDS.—Blanchir les épinardsdans 
de Yeau salée; les presser forte- 
ment; les hacher et les passer au 
beurre. Y incorporer ensuite un 
peu de farine ; mouiller trés sobre- 
ment avec de la créme, les assai- 
sonner et finir par quelques jaunes 
d’ceufs. 

Quand l'appareil est bien tra- 
vaillé, et qu'il a acquis une cer- 
taine consistance, procéder pour 
la cuisson comme il est dit ci- 
dessus. 

Which, literally translated, 
would run: Spinach Susrics.— 
(You will do well) to scald spi- 
nach-leaves in salted water; to 
squeeze them hard ; to chop them 
and fry them slightly in butter; 
then to incorporate with them a 
little flour, to moisten them very 
soberly with cream, to season them 
and finish off with a few yolks of 


eggs. 
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When the preparation is well 
worked, and has acquired a cer- 
tain consistence. (you are directed) 
to proceed with the cooking as 
above. 

N.B. Spinach subrics, sweet- 
ened with sugar instead of being 
seasoned with salt and spice, make 
a very pretty dish for the close of 
dinner. 

French cooks likewise imitate 
the milliners in another of their 
devices for insuring variety. When 
they have nothing actually new to 
offer, they ingeniously resuscitate 
the old. Paris accepts with equal 
good grace Louis XV. dresses and 
Louis XIV. dishes. All it posi- 
tively insists upon is to have to- 
day something different from yes- 
terday’s fare and fashion. And, 
indeed, the traditions of the old 
régime ought never to fall into 
utter oblivion. Some dishes ap- 
pear to resist the lapse of ages. 
Gdteau de Savoie, commonly called 
sponge-cake, carried to Japan by 
Jesuit missionaries, has been found 
there naturalised after two hun- 
dred years. The provinces: stick 
more persistently to the cookery, as 
well as to the costumes, of their 
forefathers ; still, a change is gra- 
dually coming over the spirit of 
their kitchen. As there is not a 
nook in the land which has not 
been penetrated by tight-fitting 
tops and frizzled front hair, so do 
the Petit Journal, the Figaro, and 
other daily publications continu- 
ally acquaint every village éook 
with the latest innovations and 
revolutions of the stewpan. 

French roasting is sometimes 
very bad, and sometimes very 
good : the first, when the joint is 
cruelly baked in the oven of a 
cooking-stove; the second, when 
the operation is performed by a 
jack and a spit (or even on a spit 
without the clockwork jack) before 
a good fire. A fowl or a turkey 
toasted in one of those tinned iron 
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cases, sometimes called tambours 
or American ovens, will come out 
with credit to itself and its toaster. 
But an excellent mode of roasting 
is generally practised which de- 
serves more frequent adoption in 
England—namely, the plan of 
roasting in a stewpan over a mere 
handful of fire, which is prefer- 
able to any mode for small joints 
and poultry, which othérwise are 
apt to get dried up, and perhaps 
burnt outside. 

Try, as a specimen dish, DUCK, 
so roasted, and Green Peas. After 
plucking, singeing, and emptying 
your duck, cut off the ‘neck close 
to the shoulders, tuck the feet 
behind the back, put the liver 
inside it, and stuff it, if you like 
(to Anglicise it), with chopped 
onion, sage, and breadcrumbs, not 
over-seasoned with pepper and 
salt. 

Line the bottom of a stewpan 
with a slice of bacon, a few shreds 
of fresh meat, the neck and giz- 
zard of the duck, a carrot cut in 
thick slices, a bay (not a laurel) 
leaf and a few sprigs of parsley 
tied together in a bunch, and an 
onion stuck with two or three 
cloves. Pepper and salt with 
great moderation. On these lay 
your duck. Cover the stewpan 
close, set it on the fire, and let 
the contents sweat two or three 
minutes, shaking them from time 
to time. Keep turning the duck 
till it is browned all over, then 
moisten with a little broth and 
either a dram-glass of brandy or a 
wine-glass of white wine. Cover 
close again, and let the duck sim- 
mer gently over a very slow fire 
until done enough. 

Meanwhile, put into a frying- 
pan a thin slice of ham; when 
well browned, moisten with broth, 
and then pour the whole into 
another stewpan. Add your green 
peas to this, pour over them only 
just enough broth or water to 
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cover them, and boil them until 
they begin to fall into a mash. 

If the duck is to be sent to 
table whole, it will be more con- 
venient for the carver to have the 
peas presented on a separate dish ; 
but if the duck is to be handed 
round cut up into joints, the peas 
may be poured out on the dish, 
and the joints distributed over 
their surface. 

Legs and shoulders of early 
lamb, as well as small joints of 
veal or quite young pork, are like- 
wise fit subjects for roasting in a 
stewpan. 

Please®note the caution re- 
specting the laurel-leaf. In many 
English recipes, particularly for 
sweet dishes such as custards and 
creams, you are told to flavour 
with a crushed Jaurel leaf, which 
is a misdirection caused by mis- 
taking the Jaurier of French 
cookery-books (also called laurier 
a sauce, to distinguish it from 
the other laurel), which Jaurier is 
the true Laurus nobilis or noble 
laurel, commonly called by us 
the sweet bay—by mistaking this 
for the ordinary large and shining 
leaved laurel of suburban gardens, 
which is not a laurel at all, but 
a cherry, Cerasus lauro -cerasus, 
Laurier cerise. The two plants 
are quite different,and belong even 
to different natural families. But, 
in consequence of this mistake, 
cooks often add a cherry-laurel 
leaf to their custards and such- 
like, which communicates to them 
a nutty prussic-acid flavour, not 
unpleasant, but which might be- 
come injurious, and which, above 
all, is not the thing intended. 
For the true bay-leaf is simply 
and purely aromatic, with a per- 
fume approaching to that of cin- 
namon. The bay-tree zs a laurel, 
and is a near relation to the cam- 
phor-tree, Laurus camphora, a 
highly useful and medicinal plant. 
The Bon Jardinier warns against 
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the commission of precisely the 
same error in France. ‘ By a not 
unfrequent piece of imprudence,’ 
it says, ‘cherry-laurel leaves are 
employed to aromatise boiled 
milk, without any suspicion being 
entertained that too strong a dose 
might be poisonous.’ 

in order fully to appreciate 
French cookery we ought to con- 
sider what the French think of it 
themselves. JBrillat-Savarin is 
too well known and classical an 
author to be more than referred to 
on the present occasion. Nestor 
Roqueplan, the most Parisian of 
Parisians, who was abraptly re- 
moved from us in the prime of 
his vogue and his intellect, at 
what his friends called the pre- 
mature age of sixty-five, held 
that cooking is not a trade, but 
an art. The conversation of a 
first-rate man-cook was to him a 
piece of enjoyable good fortune. 
Far better, he thought, is it to 
gossip with a cook than to hold 
serious talk with an apothecary. 
If all cooks were good cooks, 
apothecaries might shut up shop. 
Doctors would disappear, and we 
should keep surgeons only to draw 
decayed teeth and set broken 
bones. His ideas coincided with 
the President Hénault’s, who said 
that the only difference between 
Brinvilliers, the poisoner of her 
nearest relations, and Madame du 
Deffant’s cook, was that the latter 
did not commit wilful murder. 

According to the same authority, 
out of France eating becomes im- 
possible. The countries inhabited 
by the Germanic races are cloyed 
by a deluge of mawkish sweet- 
nesses, only fit for babes and in- 
valids. Their boasted partridges 
are proved by experience to be 
either overgrown like turkey- 
poults or dwarfed and stunted 
like consumptive sparrows. Their 
hares are tall fellows, well shot 
up o’ legs, who make off at the 
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rate of forty knots an hour—ex- 
cellent runners, but very poor 
eating, and with no proper pride 
in their appearance at table. 
Alexandre Dumas the elder, he 
tells us, never visited a foreign 
country without its sovereign’s 
giving him handsome entertain- 
ment, and decorating him with 
one of his orders ; and never did 
he seat himself at a foreign table 
and partake there of an unknown 
dish without inquiring how it 
was prepared. England is the 
only country from which Dumas 
brought back neither a decora- 
tion nor a sauce—objects which 
that austere people (remember it 
is Nestor Roqueplan who speaks) 
regard with equal indifference. 
Alexandre Dumas was a discri- 
minating gourmand, delicate, as 
became a man of genius. Weak 
stomachs, nevertheless, should be 
cautious of following his regimen. 
Apropos to which, a doctor one 
day said, ‘ Put into a mortar, and 
pound well together, the same in- 
gredients which a gentleman in 
good health will eat when he 
goes out to dinner—pepper, mus- 
tard, sauces, truffles, meats, game, 
wines, brandy, liqueurs, and the 
rest. Make the whole into a 
poultice, and apply it to your 
leg; in no time it will raise you 
a pretty blister.’ 
little native stamina that the 
grandfathers of the present race 
of Frenchmen — sharp-set after 
high-seasoned sauces, great lovers 
of ragowts—for whom burgundy 
wine alone represented drink ; 
champagne, amusement; bordeaux 
claret, low diet—lived long, in 
spite of it, and enjoyed good 
health, although they every day 
applied an internal sinapism to 
their stomachs. 

Naturally, Nestor Roqueplan 
cannot speak of French cookery, 
and the transformations it is under- 
going, without paying a tribute of 
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respect to the amiable shade of 
Brillat-Savarin, by insisting on 
the fact that cookery plays a 
most important part in life, affect- 
ing both our health, our pleasure, 
and our intellect. Did not Ma- 
dame de Genlis boast, with the 
consciousness of having done a 
good deed, of having taught a 
German lady, who had received 
her kindly, how to prepare as 
many as seven delicious dishes? 
To the aphorisms of the Physio- 
logie du Gott he adds that the 
man who takes no thought of the 
aliments which he ingests is com- 
parable to the pig in whtse trough 
you may mingle anything indif- 
ferently—the pettitoes of his own 
little son, a pair of old braces, a 
wisped-up newspaper, and a set of 
dominoes. But piggy, in fact, is 
no such fool, as natural-historical 
farmers will tell you. 

French cookery has lost much 
of its originality and its special 
characteristics. We find no more 
houses wholly devoted to Flemish 
cookery, others to Norman, Lyon- 
naise, Toulousaine, Bordelaise, and 
Provengale cookery; and yet 
France is the country where the 
pleasures of the table are the 
most highly vaunted, if not the 
most enjoyed. Cookery being an 
art entirely the result of practice, 
time, and patience--a compen- 
dium of observations, whose ap- 
plication is made subordinate to 
the divers tastes of the persons 
whom it endeavours to please— 
it has necessarily obeyed the law 
of mutual exchange which now 
governs the intercourse of civilised 
nations. It has also to take ac- 
count of the nervous development 
which the agitations of actual life 
have introduced into the constitu- 
tion of individuals. 

The first striking fact presented 
by the cookery in French private 
houses is the ever-increasing 
spread of underdone meat. It 
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may be accounted for not only by 
Anglomania, not only by the 
idleness of cooks, who like to get 
their work over as soon as possi- 
ble, but still more by the weak- 
ness of stomachs seeking to gain 
strength by the use of natural 
juices. That is supposed to be 
the reason why people, otherwise 
fastidious, bear, with little or no 
repugnance, the aspect of joints 
of beef and mutton which look as 
if they had only been shown to 
the fire. Their fathers did not 
understand the conversion of the 
pautry into a raw-meat safe, and 
only allowed an approach to it for 
game, which they ate not red, but 
rosy. 

As to sundry introductions from 
Germany, they have obtained in 
France but small success. Sweet 
preserves, mixed with meat gravy, 
are looked upon as fanciful ingre- 
dients, whose flavour is only fit to 
tickle the palates of growing girls 
and sickly women. Our currant 
jelly, with roast mutton and hare, 
is not yet naturalised ; a clove of 
garlic stuck in the former is greatly 
preferred. But prejudices are 
hard to conquer, especially with 
respect to eating; the French 
may, therefore, be excused if they 
are prejudiced like other folk. 
They have not yet accepted rhu- 
barb for tarts, but only as an or- 
namental plant in public gardens ; 
while sea-kale, although highly 
spoken of year after year in the 
Bon Jardinier, is scarcely known 
beyond the precincts of English 
colonies. 

Sauces and ragoiis are in- 
cluded in the art of cookery ; but 
sauce-making is a delicate per- 
formance, which, grumblers com- 
plain, like the race of confidential 
servants, is fast disappearing from 
bourgeois households. The more’s 
the pity; for a painter who 
makes up his palette badly, filling 
it with inharmonious shades of 
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colour, and then produces a 
frightful picture, does harm to 
nobody but himself. A cook, 
who has done his marketing, pre- 
pared his gravies, measured his 
ingredients, and then has neither 
a happy inspiration nor a cer- 
tainty of touch, compromises the 
stomachs of whole families when 
he spoils his dinner. For that 
reason, Nestor Roqueplan asserts, 
French cooks are the only cooks 
in the civilised world. Other 
nations have various notions about 
the preparation of food; the 
French alone understand cookery, 
because all their qualities—their 
promptitude, decision, tact—are 
thereby brought into play. You 
never knew a foreigner, he adds, 
succeed in making good white 
sauce! But when his shade en- 
counters Mrs. Rundall in the 
Elysian Fields, will he dare to 
tell her she knew nothing about 
melted butter? Dante, if there, 
should describe the meeting ; for 
a row in those regions would be 
inevitable, 

Ever since the year 1857— 
thanks to Dr. Yvan's experiments 
on horseflesh—French cookery has 
been unable to avoid mixing itself 
up with hippophagy. Horse-steak 
has become an accomplished fact. 
Hitherto many people have eaten 
horse without saying a word about 
it, and even without suspecting 
it. Professed gourmets have os- 
tentatiously assembled to taste 
and enjoy that tempting viand. 
To quarrel with the hippophagi 
would be absurd ; it is useless to 
argue with new-made converts ; 
but the parties who were the most 
likely to profit by the fancy would 
appear to be the cab proprietors. 
After their live-stock was used 
up, they could convert it into 
beef. The fashion, however, has 
quite lost its freshness. There is 
no need now to discuss the supe- 
riority of flavour of this or that 
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joint of horse—whether the fillet 
ought to be larded or not for roast- 
ing—whether horse liver should 
be dressed d /'Italienne or in a 
paté ; and whether parsley, in the 
nostrils of a horse's head, is as 
becoming a garnish as for a calf’s. 
In reality, and happily, ostensible 
hippophagy is on the decline; it 
may be practised unwittingly with 
sausages, hams, and especially 
with tongues; but Paris holds 
long to nothing new. Horse- 
butchery there culminated at 
about the date of the last exhibi- 
tion but one, and has ever since 
been gradually waning, although 
not yet quite extinct. 

During the Christmas week the 
Parisian population consumes 
about eight miles of pudding, black 
and white. Immense considera- 
tion and unflagging sympathy are 
enjoyed by this eatable and its 
analogies, such as sausages, cervelas 
(flat sausages wrapped in leaf fat), 
and andvuilles (sausages made of 
pigs’ chitterlings, tripe, or the 
white part of calf’s pluck, some- 
times called the frill). Black- 
pudding is as old as the Roman 
civilisation, which introduced it 
to Gaul under the name of botellus 
or botulus. The gourmand Apicius, 
to whom a treatise on cookery is 
attributed, gives a recipe for 
Roman pudding ; only his pud- 
ding is the white pudding. At 
Rome, during the Saturnalia, the 
time of unrestrained joviality, 
garlands of puddings festooned 
the doors of the suarii or boarit, 
the classic dealers in swine and 
oxen. ‘The custom, therefore, of 
eating black or white pudding, to 
express ‘ What’s the odds, so long 
as youre happy? mounts to a 
tolerably respectable antiquity. 

In England the extreme of dis- 
tress is described by saying that a 
man is so poor that he is obliged 
to go without his Christmas plum- 
pudding. In Germany, Spain, 
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and Italy, saurkraut, olives, and 
mortadella are the invariable 
symbols of general rejoicing. In 
Russia the frost excites national 
feasting, and open-air cooks fry 
their fat scraps of meat at fairs 
held on the frozen Neva. In 
France black-pudding is the tra- 
ditional treat—accessible to the 
poor man who buys a bit at the 
corner of the street ; agreeable to 
the millionaire who receives it 
from his estate in the country, 
twisted round and round in coils 
like the black python in Salamm- 
bé.* People of quality in former 
times did not disdain to give it a 
place in their figurative language. 
Fuire un toudin, ‘to make a 
black-pudding,’ meant a poor gen- 
tilhomme’s marrying a rich ple- 
beian’s daughter. 

The natural history of the 
Trichina spiralis dealt a heavy 
blow on French-reared pork, in 
which, moreover, you cannot al- 
ways place perfect contidence. 
American pork has suffered even 
worse, from its reputed infestation 
by the spiral worm—the surest 
safegeard against which is long 
and thorough cooking. The 
French pig, in the neighbourhood 
of towns, often lives on butchers’ 
offal, and nobody knows what 
else besides. It is a singular 
system of alimentation, which is 
not without its adopters at home. 
Certain ham and sausage-makers 
of Villeneuve (department of the 
Lot), to set their customers’ minds 
at rest, employed, they assured 
them, none but pure meat. What 
can impure meat be? It makes 
one shudder to think of it. 

Diners out in Paris have often 
complained that their pleasure is 
not unalloyed. Few people, when 
they take it into their heads to 
give a dinner, conscientiously con- 

* A strange ancient Carthaginian ro- 


mance, published in Paris some years ago, 
and probably known to few of our readers. 
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sider. the experiment they are 
making on their fellow-creatures, 
An entertainer’s principal preoc- 
cupation is to display his plate, 
his furniture, and his wife’s fine 
dresses, Nothing need be said 
of the comical dinner, where you 
eat mysterious vol-au-vent, red- 
fleshed turbot, and suspicious 
game ; where the mistress of the 
house organises at dessert an in- 
terminable defile of faded sweets, 
all whose names she tells you, 
having purchased them herself. 
It is a trap-in which you are 
caught, and at which you laugh 
by and by. We are speaking of 
the ordinary dinner, which is 1e- 
spectfully bad without being ridi- 
culous ; of the dinner called un 
diner de bonne maison, because it 
is served by two wretches in 
livery, headed by another wretch 
generally tall, dressed all in black, 
and adorned with the title of 
maitre @hétel, who carves the 
dishes in such a way that all the 
tid-bits are left for the kitchen. 
One of the great sorrows of 
dining out is the uniformity of 
the organisation and of the bill of 
fare. Whoever has eaten one 
such dinner has eaten a hundred. 
Nor are English dinners exempt 
from this reproach. ‘Cock and 
pacon again!’ exclaimed the Ger- 
man traveller when, for the twen- 
tieth time, he sat down to fowls at 
top and ham at bottom. ‘De 
English do live on notting but 
cock and pacon!’ Paris dinners 
out are not more varied. After 
soup, which is merely pale broth 
with a few white pasty lozenges 
sinking to the bottom, ‘ Madeira !’ 
exclaims, without laughing, a 
footman, who pretends to believe 
that he holds in his hand a bot- 
tle of the real wine. ‘Chateau 
Yquem ’47 !’ shouts another mys- 
tifier, as if he didn't know that he 
* was filling your glass with a mix- 
ture of small Lunel diluted with 
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Grave. ‘Turbot! Caper-sauce ! 
Shrimp-sauce !’ You begin to get 
savage. ‘ We are done,’ experi- 
enced people mutter to themselves, 
‘There is now no escaping the 
jilet de heuf aux champignons 
Jarcis.’ Then you grow desperate 
and give it up. You eat a little 
of everything; you poison your- 
self with a variety of tiny morsels ; 
you nibble and swallow your via- 
ticum or passport for the other 
world, At dessert you would be 
thankful for a slice of plain boiled 
beef. . 

One reason why the dinner out 
in Paris is unsatisfactory, as well 
as unwholesome, is that so few 
people keep up a cellar, and that 
the great majority of dinner-givers 
buy their wine for the occasion. 
Now, good old genuine wine will 
invest a simple well-dressed din- 
ner with a halo of distinction 
acknowledged by everybody. As 
to dinners brought ready cooked 
to the house, it is best not to dis- 
cuss them further. Ready-made 
dinners rank even lower than 
ready-made clothes. 

A dinner out is apt to be a 
failure when its object is not 
clearly defined. If it is an act of 
politeness, it misses its mark when 
the dinner is not good. If it isa 
party of yourmandise, an epicu- 
rean rendezvous, it then becomes 
a serious affair from which ladies 
are usually excluded, because 
ladies keep people waiting, never 
arriving in time. And then they 
wear dresses expressly made to 
creep between the legs of their 
neighbours’ chairs. And then 
they don’t eat; they have dined 
at luncheon ; so that the men sit- 
ting next them are ashamed to 
eat. And then French women 
prolong the dessert and encourage 
its absurd profusion. 

It is related that Lord Lynd- 
hurst, when somebody asked him 
which was the best way to suc- 
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ceed in life, replied, ‘Give good 
wine.’ A French statesman would 
have answered, ‘Give good din- 
ners,’ which implies good wine 
and something besides, and would 
have carried out the advice into 
practice himself. Talleyrand kept 
the most renowned table of his 
day, but quite as much for hygie- 
nic as for political reasons, in the 
beliefthat well-considered and care- 
fully-executed cookery strengthen- 
ed the health and prevented ill- 
ness. At eighty years of age he 
spent an hour every morning with 
his cook, discussing the dishes to 
be served at dinner, which was his 
only meal ; for in the morning all 
he took was two or three cups of 
camomile tea before sitting down 
to work. In Paris he dined at 
eight; in the country at five. 
After a short stroll, if the weather 
was fine, he had his game of 
whist ; and then, retiring to his 
study, indulged in what was really 
an after-dinner nap. His flat- 
terers said, ‘ The prince is meditat- 
ing.’ Those who had no need to 
flatter him merely observed, ‘ Mon- 
seigneur is asleep.’ The Emperor, 
who was no epicure nor even 
a connoisseur, was nevertheless 
pleased with Talleyrand’s luxu- 
rious and refined hospitality, in 
consequence of the impression it 
made on those who were so fortu- 
nate as to partake of it. 

The office ‘of dinner-giver to 
court guests was also shared dur- 
ing the First Empire by Camba- 
cérés, who thereby attained con- 
siderable celebrity. He is re- 
proached, nevertheless, by the 
illustrious cook Caréme with culi- 
nary ignorance and parsimony. 
His morning consultations with 
his chef or head cook, M. Grand’- 
Manche, were entirely directed to 
cutting down the expenses. At 
each course of the dinner he noted 
the entrées which had not been 
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touched, or very little ; and the 
next day he included them in his 
bill of fare. Not, Cardme thinks, 
that cold dishes should never re- 
appear; but in a great man’s 
establishment they ought only to 
be employed with precaution, 
skill, and, above all, in silence. In 
his quality of archichancelier, 
Cambacérés received from the 
provinces innumerable presents 
of eatables and poultry. All 
these were stowed away in a large 
pantry, of which he kept the key. 
They were never served quite 
fresh at his table ; and frequently, 
when he gave the order to use 
them, they were spoiled. 

Cambacérés himself was no 
gourmand in the true acceptation 
of the word. He had a hearty, 
even a voracious, appetite. Quan- 
tity with him was more important 
than quality. One of his favourite 
hors d’ceuvres was a piece of pate 
crust warmed up on a gridiron, 
or he would ask for the remnant 
of a ham that had been cut at all 
the week long. He was fond of 
solid and vulgar things which 
simply served to fill his stomach. 
To sum up Caréme’s opinion, ‘i 
n'a jamais su manger, he never 
knew the art of eating. 

There may exist philosophers 
who professedly scorn to bestow 
so much thought on their daily 
food. But as we bring into the 
world with us the necessity of 
eating something at least three 
times a day, it is no proof of 
wisdom, but the contrary, to affect 
indifference respecting the sub- 
stance and preparation of what we 
eat. For it is useless to deny 
that we all share the nature of 
the lady immortalised in the 
nursery rhyme : 

‘There was an old woman, and—what do 


you think ?— 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and 
drink,’ 


E, 8. D. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE RICH AUNT. 


Miss Lucta Mowsray, by right 
of her riches, was the chief person 
in the family. She was George 
Mowbray’s aunt, or rather his 
half-aunt ; for his grandfather had 
married twice. The first wife was 
the mother of one son, the father 
of George and his brothers and 
sisters. The second wife was a 
Miss Dunstan, an heiress, of an 
old Somersetshire family. As her 


fortune was settled upon her own 
children, it all came to her only 
daughter Lucia, who had never 


married, and could leave it to 
whoever she pleased. She was 
now getting on for seventy, and 
no one knew who was to be her 
successor. She was known to 
have made several wills and de- 
stroyed them. She was a woman 
of many whims. No one could 
be more generous when it suited 
her fancy, and when her heart 
was touched; but she had no 
notion of managing her aflairs on 
any steady principle. She alter- 
nately made a pet of George 
Mowbray and laughed at him ; 
she respected his wife and laughed 
at her. His brothers and sisters 
seldom came in her way. They 
and their children wrote her affec- 
tionate letters ; she was friendly 
with them all, but never asked 
them to stay with her. That treat 
was reserved for George and his 
children, who lived nearest to her. 

The Mowbrays generally were 
supposed to think that if aunt 
Lucia did her duty she would 
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divide her fortune among them 
all, leaving her house to the eldest 
—a hard-working barrister. But 
aunt Lucia’s view of her duty 
was not at all certain to be the 
same as theirs; and sbe had 
alarmed them a few years ago 
by a very eccentric proceeding. 

There was an account in the 
newspapers of a dreadful fever, 
which had seized upon one of the 
northern colliery districts. It 
was almost as bad as the Eyam 
fever that everybody has read of : 
the people died by hundreds, and 
the difficulty was to find any one 
to nurse the sick or bury the 
dead. Still, one may be assured 
that the stricken place was not 
without its devoted men and 
women, whose courage and hu- 
manity became heroic action when 
they were called out thus. 

Miss Lucia Mowbray sat in her 
study in the south, and read the 
accounts of this fever. One of 
the prominent names among those 
who were spending themselves in 
self-forgetting work was that of 
a curate, Benjamin Dunstan. It 
was an uncommon name, and 
Miss Mowbray watched for fur- 
ther news of him. Presently she 
saw that his work was over for 
the time; the fever had seized 
upon him, and he lay hopelessly 
ill among his dying people. Miss 
Mowbray was very uneasy; she 
could think of nothing but this 
young man, the owner of her old 
family name, dying alone among 
coal-pits and blackness and 
misery. She hardly knew who 
he could be. The only Dunstan 
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she knew of was an utterly good- 
for-nothing cousin, who had gone 
out unmarried to Australia years 
before. Being impatient and curi- 
ous, she wrote a letter of in- 
quiry to the vicar of the town 
which lay nearest to the fever dis- 
trict, and had his characteristic 
answer by return of post. 


‘Dear Madam,—The story of 
my friend Ben Dunstan is a re- 
markable one. It is, perhaps, 
already finished; for 1 doubt 
whether the poor fellow is alive 
at this moment. He is probably 
a relation of yours. I have heard 
him say that his father belonged 
to Somersetshire. But he was 
not likely to make himself known 
to you, for Ben, though certainly 
a poor relation, is not one of the 
sort that comes to beg. He was 
born in Western Australia, where 
his father and mother died. Ben 
was then sixteen and friendless, 
He packed up his small fortune 
in a belt round his waist, worked 
his way home to England on 
board various ships, and made 
straight for Cambridge, where he 
lived for two years in a garret, 
working night and day. By this 
time he knew more than many 
dons, for his one idea from his 
cradle has been to educate him- 
self, and he has an astonishing 
memory. My brother, who is a 
tutor at Wolsey, got hold of him 
and gave him a few hints, after 
which Ben went in for a Wolsey 
scholarship, and got it easily. 
After leaving college he came to 
his present curacy at Forest Moor ; 
but the climate is too cold for 
him, and his health was spoilt 
before these trying times came 
upon him. Now he is dying in 
harness like a brave soldier. 
Though his life has not been 
rosy, I never heard him once 
complain, or suggest that he 
might have been better used. He 


has made a fight for it, and I 
honour the fellow, and am sorry 
that your interest in him was not 
awakened before it was too late, 
which I fear is the case now. But 
Ben was never the man to hunt 
up his rich connections. As to 
his present position, he has neigh- 
bours’ fare, and that is not luxu- 
rious. I would go to him myself; 
but I was always clumsy about 
nursing ; and other claims—those 
of my wife and children, and my 
large parish—must come before 
those of poor Ben and his infec- 
tious fever. I shall be glad to 
answer any further questions, or 
to carry out your wishes in any 
way.—Believe me yours truly, 
‘Jonn Smita.’ 


‘Poor dear fellow! He is 
Robert’s son, of course, though 
why on earth they called him 
Benjamin !’ exclaimed Miss Mow- 
bray to her nephew George, who 
was at breakfast with her when 
she received this letter. ‘ What 
can I do for him? I can’t send 
anybody, and I can’t have him 
here ; but I must do something.’ 

‘You can have him here as 
soon as they can move him 
safely,’ said George, with cheer- 
ful unworldliness. 

‘Of course I can. I must 
write at once to this worthy Mr. 
Smith, and tell him so. I hope 
he isn’t dead, for I feel as if he 
would interest me.’ 

‘The young fellow? O no, he 
won't die,’ said George. 

He did not repent of his sug- 
gestion, though his wife lifted 
her eyebrows when she heard of 
it—not even when Ben Dunstan, 
well on in his recovery, came and 
stayed the whole winter with 
Miss Mowbray at Croome Court. 
He was an odd creature, rough, 
grave, and yet cheerful, with 
broad and Radical ideas which did 
not at all suit the neighbourhood. 
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His manners were considered de- 
testable, and nobody liked him 
much except Miss Mowbray her- 
self, and George with his wide 
sympathies. 

In the spring he declared him- 
self quite well, and escaped back 
joyfully to his old work at Forest 
Moor. He held on there for two 
or three more years, suffering 
constantly from the cold north- 
country air, after which the Rector 
of Croome went away to a better 
living, and Miss Mowbray, to 
most people’s consternation, of- 
fered Croome to her cousin Ben. 
He was not much obliged to her, 
for he disliked the people and 
ways of the south; but after all 
it seemed weak to stay where he 
was and die in three or four 
years, as the doctors prophesied. 
So he accepted Miss Mowbray’s 
offer, and came down to Croome. 

‘I sha’n’t stay here all my life, 
you know,’ was the first thing he 
said to her. 

* Nobody asked you to do that,’ 
said Miss Mowbray. ‘Stay as 
long as you can bear us.’ 

Ben Dunstan had now been 
at Croome two years. He was 
quite strong again, and was be- 
ginning to grow restless. The 
best of the people down there 
liked him better than at first, 
though he did not try to please 
them ; he did his duty in an un- 
compromising sort of way, and 
the civil manners of the south 

. were wasted upon him. The 
labourers seemed to him a poor, 
dull set, abjectly contented, or 
else afraid to speak their minds. 
Miss Mowbray declared that the 
Rector had spent a whole afternoon 
trying to make her gardener strike 
for higher wages, and then had 
come in to call on her, muterting, 
*Wretch, whom no sense of wrongs can 


rouse to vengeance, 
Spiritless outcast !’ 


Ben Dunstan made a habit of 
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coming to see Miss Mowbray be- 
tween four and five on Sunday 
afternoon, when his service in 
church was over. He was always 
happiest on Sundays ; it was his 
holiday, and the only day on 
which he seemed able to enjoy 
the lovely country he lived in. 
The high rocky fields with their 
wide blue distances, the deep 
lanes and romantic valleys, co- 
loured red, gray, and green, with 
here and there a picturesque half- 
hidden cottage, like a nest of stones 
and thatch, were not quite so de- 
solate to him as on week-days. 
He used to walk down from his 
pretty rectory to the Court, if one 
must confess it, with a pipe in his 
mouth and a rose in his button- 
hole, a white fox-terrier, his dear- 
est friend, keeping close at his 
heels. Such ways as these made 
people say that he was neither 
clerical nor gentleman-like. In 
his dress, too, he consulted com- 
fort more than correctness. But, 
you see, he was a young man from 
the Black Country, springing ori- 
ginally from Australia—a person 
quite sure to be out of place in a 
really respectable English parish. 
So, one summer Sunday after- 
noon, he came in this guise down 
the hill. Croome Court lay in a 
hollow by the river, far below 
the level of the church and rec- 
tory. It was a large old house, 
which had once been much larger. 
The Dunstans, unlike their de- 
scendant Miss Mowbray, had been 
a prudent race, and had pulled 
the place down by degrees to 
lessen their expenses. One of 
them had built a mill quite close 
to the Court—so near that its 
buildings were only divided from 
the garden by a high wall and a 
row of elm-trees. The road 
not far from the front of the 
house, which had an air of Queen 
Anne. Its lower windows were 
arched with thick branches of 
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wistaria, and the smooth lawn in 
front was bright with flowers. 
The rest of the garden, with the 
stable-yard behind it, was away 
to the right of the house; the 
mill, hidden by stately old trees, 
was on the left. All this lay 
between the road and the little 
river, which wandered away into 
meadows where old thorn-bushes 
clustered, and forest trees were 
scattered here and there. Miss 
Mowbray had let the mill and 
the farms, and all the land up to 
her gates. She had no taste for 
farming, but cared a good deal 
for her garden, where the flowers 
grew as if they returned her affec- 
tion. 

People said that her life must 
be very dull; if se, it was her 
own fault. But she was an odd 
woman, and did not love her 
neighbours much; and very few 
of them were capable of under- 
standing her. Her eldest nephew, 
the barrister, said that aunt Lucia 
ought to have lived in London, 
where she would have been both 
amused and appreciated. Once or 
twice she had talked the subject 
over with him seriously, but she 
went on living comfortably at 
Croome. 

Her drawing-room was a very 
large square room, full of pretty 
things and comfortable old-fash- 
ioned furniture. She always lived 
in it; her books and work were 
scattered about on tables and 
sofas, and her favourite plants 
were in a conservatory outside 
one of the windows. There were 
several large mirrors, before which 
she sometimes stopped to look at 
herself. This was a habit that 
the young Mowbrays thought 
quite dreadful in a great-aunt 
nearly seventy. Their father told 
them that a little vanity was not 
a bad thing in a woman, and that 
he remembered aunt Lucia the 
most fascinating of women. 
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‘ She’s that still, in my opinion,’ 
he said chivalrously. 

‘O papa!’ howled a chorus. 

‘Yes, you cubs,’ said Mr, 
Mowbray, ‘ with your red hands 
and burnt faces, do you suppose 
beauty and elegance come to a 
woman entirely in spite of her- 
self ? 

‘Why, there’s Polly ! cried one 
of the younger girls. ‘ She never 
looks in the glass.’ 

‘O, doesn’t she? said Mr. Mow- 
bray, smiling. 

‘Well, she won’t when she’s 
aunt Lucia’s age.’ 

‘Probably not, if she never 
does now.’ 

When the Rector came in that 
afternoon, Miss Mowbray was wa- 
tering her ferns in the conserva- 
tory. He took the watering-pot 
and finished them for her; then 
they went back into the wide 
shady drawing-room, and Ben, 
who was hot and tired, threw 
himself into an armchair. Miss 
Mowbray looked at him, and 
smiled kindly. It was a mystery 
why these two people should like 
each other so much, they were 
such an utter contrast in every- 
thing. 

Ben Dunstan was a very solid- 
looking young man. He was 
rather short, broad, and square; 
even his face was square, with a 
most decided chin. His forehead 
was low and broad, and he had a 
habit of frowning ; his hair had a 
tendency to curl, not prettily, but 
stiffly and obstinately. His eyes 
alone brightened up a heavy and 
grave face ; they were very intel- 
ligent, of a lively hazel colour, 
with the light rim round the iris 
that gives a certain flash and spirit 
to some people’s glance. There 
was nothing refined about Mr. 
Dunstan’s appearance; he was 
only not coarse-looking ; his father 
might have been a blacksmith or 
a wagoner. He was a man, that 
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was all, with a will and a cha- 
racter, accidentally born a gen- 
tleman. 

It may seem strange to draw a 
comparison between a young man 
and an old woman, but it was still 
more strange that those twoshould 
be relations. Miss Lucia Mow- 
bray was tall, slight, delicate, 
made altogether after the fashion 
of an aristocrat. Though she 
stooped a little, her pretty shoul- 
ders still retained their grace. 
She was like a lovely piece of 
thin old china. Her face was 
wonderfully pretty, as well in ex- 
pression as in features; it was all 
life and fun, gentleness, clever- 
ness, with a touch of irony ; when 
she smiled, it was like a spirit 
breaking through the thinnest 
veil of material. With all this, 
there was a glance in her large 
blue eyes—they were still young 
—which gave one the idea of a 
not very sensible woman. Her 
strong-minded severe great-ne- 
phews and nieces thought she 
was very silly ; but young people 
cannot always understand the 
youth of old age. She had none 
of what one may call the airs of 
an old woman—I mean the au- 
thority, the taking a certain posi- 
tion proper to grandmothers and 
great-aunts and old ladies gene- 
rally, especially rich ones. And 
this was not because she had 
never married. Lucia Mowbray 
would have been exactly the same 
woman if she had been married 
three times over. She had her 
own graceful, careless, simple, un- 
affected ways; she acted accord- 
ing to her humours; she often 
wore clothes that orthodox people 
thought too young for her; she 
sat in no special chair, had a 
hundred little fancies, and was 
always wandering about the house 
and garden. She was idle, and 
yet occupied; thoughtless, and 
yet kind-hearted; full of faults 


and inconsistencies, 
charming. 

Mr. Dunstan began to talk to 
his patroness about parish matters. 
There were two or three old chari- 
ties at Croome, endowed by his 
ancestors, which it was his dearest 
wish to sweep entirely away ; 
they pauperised the people, he 
said, and were quite out of 
date. 

‘A great many of our people 
would be in the workhouse with- 
out them,’ said Miss Mowbray. 

‘So they tell you, of course. 
But I know that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred it is a 
man’s own fault if he comes to 
the workhouse. Give him fair 
wages, let him be industrious and 
saving, and don’t starve his soul 
by giving him alms—he will be 
all right enough. These doles are 
enough to ruin the morals of a 
whole parish, and they have done 
their work uncommonly well at 
Croome.’ 

‘ What nonsense you talk!’ said 
Miss Mowbray ; ‘the people are 
poor, and one must help them. 
These charities are a blessing to 
them.’ 

‘No, a curse. The system is 
bad from its foundation.’ 

‘That does not signify to me,’ 
said Miss Mowbray. 

‘I should have thought it did.’ 

‘No; I think the founders of 
these things were probably much 
wiser than I am, and I would 
rather plant things than pull them 
up.’ 


and yet 


‘ Of course, planting is a very 
fine thing; but—’ 

‘You think I have not done 
much in that way? Why, I have 
planted you, and now you can’t 
find rvom for yourself in the 
parish without pulling up all the 
institutions older than yourself. 
What a restless spirit you are! 
Grow, can’t you, and let the old 
roots alone. The soil of England 
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is full of them ; you won’t find a 
clear place for yourself !’ 

‘That notion of being planted 
is a very awful one,’ said Ben, 
looking at her gravely. ‘It won’t 
do at all. That was partly what 
I wanted to talk to you about. If 
I can’t do anything here, you 
know, that settles the question. 
I had better go at once.’ 

‘ Because of the charities? 

‘Notentirely,’ said Ben, ‘though 
you know my objection to all 
those old things. But I am doing 
no good here. I preach my very 
best to the people; they don’t 
listen—they gape and snore. If 
they do heara few words, they go 
home and say, “ Never heard a 
parson talk a that’ns.” I never 
shall get used to their humbug- 
ging ways. “ Pleese, zuar—” I’m 
sick’ of the sound of it. When I 
gave them those science lectures 
last winter, they thought it was 
witchcraft. They are sly, too; 
they say and do things behind 
one’s back. You are never sure you 
have got at the worst of them.’ 

‘You are tired of not being 
appreciated ? said Miss Mowbray. 

‘I wish it was only that—I 
could manage that sort of tiredness. 
But don’t you see—besides my 
character, and ways, and teaching 
being quite unsuited to them, it 
is simply a waste of strength. 
Here am I,’ said Ben, stretching 
out his arms, ‘a great powerful 
fellow, with a loud voice that 
would fill any church, and a taste 
for work among masses of people. 
This little place has been a rest 
to me, of course. I should most 
likely have died if I had not come 
here. I don’t forget that, I assure 

I’m very thankful for all 


* Don’t let me hear of anything 
so degrading and soul-starving as 
thankfulness,’ said Miss Mowbray, 
turning away, and putting up her 
hands, 
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The Rector smiled. He was 
used to this sort of teasing, and 
apparently rather liked it. As he 
was silent Miss Mowbray became 
more serious. She took a chair 
near him, and looked at him with 
an air of thoughtful consideration. 

‘You want to go away, then? 
she said. ‘Is there nothing that 
would keep you here? I would 
rather have you than any one else.’ 

‘Thank you. But I cannot see 
that I am of any use to you.’ 

‘No, certainly you are not. In 
fact, you are troublesome; you 
put all sorts of inconvenient 
things into one’s head. And of 
course it is your duty to go away, 
as you don’t like the people. I 
understand that. You would not 
do anything so disagreeable to 
me, unless you really felt it was 
your duty.’ 

Ben sat looking at her with a 
slow, quaint smile. ‘When you 
put it in that way—’ he began. 

‘No,’ said she, ‘I don’t put it in 
that way. It is unfair and self- 
ish. But I shall be sorry for 
myself and all these poor crea- 
tures, if we lose you. If there is 
anything I can do to keep you 
here, I will do it. I will, really,’ 

‘You are very good, but I 
would rather not be bribed,’ said 
Ben. ‘There are lots of men who 
would suit you and the place 
better than I do. I told you when 
I first came that I should not 
spend my life here. I have had no 
reason at all to alter that inten- 
tion. I have tried my hand at 
it, and it won’t do. I am the 
square man in the round hole. 
You won’t dispute that, at least ? 

‘Sticking firmly to truth, I don’t 
think I can,’ said Miss Mowbray. 
‘But still, my square friend, I 
think you might adapt yourself. 
This country is good for you 
physically, if not mentally. Shall 
I give you a prescription for get- 
ting rid of your restlessness ? 
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‘If you like. 

* Marry.’ 

Ben whistled rather ruefully, 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Don’t you like the idea? said 
Miss Mowbray. 

‘ I never thought about it much. 
Iam not fond of ladies’ society, 
as you know; and a clergyman’s 
wife is generally a hindrance to 
him.’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ 

‘Well, I wonder what I should 
have done at Forest Moor with a 
wife and six small children hang- 
ing on to me.’ 

‘You would have learnt the 
meaning of self-sacrifice,’ said Miss 
Mowbray. ‘ However, this is not 
a savage place like Forest Moor, 
but a nice healthy village with a 
house much too large for a 
bachelor. So don’t argue in that 
silly way. And don’t speak rude- 
ly of women in my presence, if 
you wish me to respect you. Did 
you never see any one you would 
have liked to marry ?’ 

‘I have seen one woman that 
I admired,’ said Ben gruffly. 
‘But I might as well whistle for 
the moon. And she is too orna- 
mental for every day, besides. 
That is the worst of it. Ifa poor 
parson marries at all, it ought to 
be some one who can bake and 
sew, and trudge about and rough 
it altogether as he does himself. 
To marry a fine lady would be 
simple ruin. Not that she is a 
fine lady, but she has been petted 
and cared for all her life. And 
as the other kind of woman 
does not attract me, I had bet- 
ter make up my mind to stay as 
I am.’ 

‘Ah! and you don’t like to 
trust yourself to stay in her neigh- 
bourhood, with the chance of see- 
ing her every month or two, and 
feeling obliged to make yourself 
out as bearish as possible, for fear 
she might take a fancy to you. 


Men are funny things, truly,’ said 
his cousin. 

‘What are you talking about?’ 

‘I thought that was it. Poor 
Ben! But I don’t see why you 
should give it up as a hopeless 
case. J have no objection to your 
marrying Pauline. On the con- 
trary, I should rather like it.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Ben, frown- 
ing, and looking on the ground. 
* But that does not make much 
difference, I’m afraid.’ 

Miss Mowbray lifted her eye- 
brows. ‘Doesn’t it? she said, 
with a little laugh. ‘Then what 
are the obstacles? Why shouldn’t 
you? Do you think she would 
say no? You are too modest ; 
you have too little confidence in 
yourself,’ 

‘Well, said Ben, ‘when one 
looks at it reasonably, it does not 
seem clear that she would refuse 
one. She may be ambitious, I 
don’t know; but it is a large 
family, and her father and I are 
good friends. I think I could 
make her as comfortable as she is 
at home. She would be well 
looked after, but I should give 
up everything I have lived for 
hitherto You can’t give your 
whole heart to two things at once. 
There is nothing truer than that.’ 

Miss Mowbray nodded and 
emiled. ‘I withdraw my accusa- 
tion,’ she said. ‘I see you have 
some contidence in yourself. But 
I want to talk to you seriously. 
As I know your very best secret, 
we may as well be quite candid 
with each other. Do you think 
people are ever mistaken in what 
they call their duty? 

* Not often, if they are honest,’ 
said Ben. 

* Don’t you think that circum- 
stances may alter, and duties with 
them? If you owned this pro- 
perty, for instance, would you 
think it right to go off and work 
at Forest Moor, and spend all 
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your money on the people there ? 
Wouldn’t you consider that 
Croome had some claims upon 
you? Now suppose I was to die 
to-morrow, and that everything 
was left to you—what would you 
do? 

‘Is that a fair question? said 
Ben, with a grim smile. ‘I might 
spoil my prospects by the an- 
swer.’ 

‘Don’t joke, now. I wish to 
be serious.’ 

‘You will allow that a man 
has a perfect right to do as he 
likes with his own.’ 

‘Yes ; but a man’s ri-ht is not 
always his duty. You talk so 
much about duty. What would 
it be in that case ? 

‘To begin with, I hope you 
will do no such thing,’ said Ben. 
‘ Parson and squire in one seems 
to me a hopeless muddle. I have 
no love for the place because my 
ancestors lived in it, rather the con- 
trary. I should build new schools, 
get a Board established, drain 
some of the low meadows, and 
then go away. I should feel that 
I had done my duty by the place, 
if I let or sold it to a good man. 
I should present some honest fel- 
low to the living, and then wash 
my hands of the whole affair.’ 

Miss Mowbray gazed at her 
cousin, half in surprise, half in 
amusement, 

‘You have no wish to be a rich 
man, then? she said, after a 
minute or two. 

‘Yes. I should like well enough 
to have money,’ answered Ben. 
‘ But not hung round my neck in 
the shape of land.’ 

‘ How tiresome you are! I shall 
leave it to Pauline, and tie it up 
so that you can’t get at it for 
your philanthropic craze.’ 

‘ Yes, leave it to her, and then 
it will be out of my way alto- 
gether. Not that we have either 
of us any right to it.’ 
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‘Nobody has. Yours is the 
best, because you have the old 
name, though you don’t value 
that as you ought.’ 

‘No, I don’t, except for one 
reason. I must go now,’ said Ben, 
getting up from his comfortable 
chair. ‘We have had rather an 
edd sort of talk, it seems to me.’ 

He gave himself a slight stretch 
and shake, like a dog roused up. 
He had been sitting in the same 
attitude ail the time, while Miss 
Mowbray, who was never still for 
more than three minutes, moved 
from place to place about the 
room. 

‘Yes, rather odd,’ said she, 
‘and one I am not likely to forget. 
No one ever threatened me with 
selling Croome Court before.’ 

Ben smiled. ‘ If you are looking 
out for some one to leave it to, 
why don’t you choose George 
Mowbray? He is very fond of 
the place. It would be fairer, on 
the whole, than léaving it to one 
of his children—a girl, too, who 
might marry anybody.’ 

‘No. I have my reasons for 
not doing that. Dear George is 
something of a fool, and his wife 
is a worldly woman.’ 

‘ You are hard on them, I think. 
Good-bye.’ 

‘Don’t go yet,’ said Miss Mow- 
bray. ‘I had a letter this morn-- 
ing, which you may read, if you 
like.’ 

The letter was from Mrs. Mow- 
bray, and dated from Tourlyon. 

‘What, they are with all those 
French people still? said Ben. 

‘Yes; they will come back 
quite foreign.’ 

Mrs. Mowbray never told aunt 
Lucia anything that she thought 
would displease her, but a letter 
from Tourlyon could not help being 
full of Gérard de Maulévrier, and 
the approaching visit to his 
chateau. Pauline’s mother could 
only say of her that she was per- 











fectly happy, and felt as if she 
was living in a story-book. Mrs. 
Mowbray herself would not be 
very sorry to see England again. 
She supposed that, on leaving 
Maulévrier, they would extend 
their tour, and visit some more 
towns, so that they were not likely 
to be back for a month or so. 

This letter gave the Rectorsome- 
thing to think about. He walked 
away from the Court more slowly 
than usual, lost, as it were, in a 
wood of chiteaux and marquises. 
He crossed the bridge by the mill, 
and followed the footpath across 
low green meadows, along by the 
hedge ofthickly-waving cornfields, 
gradually climbing the hill. The 
church stood on a high ledge of 
ground at the head of a wild 
rocky valley. Its white spire was 
backed up by a fir-wood, beyond 
which was the rectory, a pretty 
gabled house in a garden. The 
house was covered with clematis 
and roses. It had a large shady 
porch, and the rooms in it, though 
very plainly furnished, were as 
civilised as if their owner had been 
aman of artistic taste, instead of 
a plain rough fellow like Ben 
Dunstan, 


CHAPTER XL 
THROUGH THE FOREST. 


Francoise DE Brre need not 
have been anxious about the keep- 
ing of her secret, for Pauline, after 
all, did not even find strength to 
tell her mother. It would have 
been hardly possible to do so with- 
out betraying a feeling that now 
filled her with pain and shame. 
This happy spoiled child, used 
only to the summer days of life, 
loved, admired, and considered 
first by all her own people, had 
never imagined the possibility of 
such a self-deception as this. She 
was too generous to blame Gérard ; 
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besides, on second thoughts, she 
told herself plainly that only a 
fanciful idiot could have misun- 
derstood him. How could she 
so easily have forgotten the dif- 
ference in mind and manners be- 
tween him and her countrymen ? 
The idea of fancying that a 
Frenchman was in love with one, 
because he was charmingly polite 
and a little sentimental! Pauline 
laughed at herself, and felt very 
hard and cool about it; yet her 
heart was dreadfully sore, and she 
could not trust herself to tell her 
mother of the engagement. 

She lay awake that night full 
of self-reproach and _ self-pity ; 
this would push in, in spite of the 
sternest resolutions. It was very 
sad, the finding out suddenly that 
one was a stranger in this land, 
and must not expect to have any 
real interest here. Only a passing 
spectator, a mere tourist, foolish 
enough to lose her heart where 
nobody cared to find it. Her 
eyes were hot and dim with tears. 
Presently, in a sudden fit of 
home-sickness, she got up, and 
began a letter to aunt Lucia in 
England, full of longings to be 
back again. Aunt Lucia might 
often be very provoking; but 
Pauline knew that she loved her, 
and those visits to Croome Court, 
which the young Mowbrays were 
accustomed to call ‘ duty visits,’ 
seemed now to this desolate exile 
times of perfect safety and repose. 
Aunt Lucia had not approved of 
the tour, except for one reason— 
that it would teach Pauline to 
value her own country. The 
Rector, who had walked in just 
then, and who always took ad- 
vantage of his position to say 
tiresome things, had agreed with 
her, adding some ignorant jokes 
about Frenchmen and frogs. Paul- 
ine had thought them both very 
stupid and disagreeable. But 
now she forgave aunt Lucia, who, 
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after all, knew something of the 
world, and reminded herself of 
the Rector’s goodness, not to say 
heroism. He was not ornamental, 
certainly ; but there was no de- 
ception in him. 

With this kind thought of her 
English admirer, who would have 
been thankful to know it, Paul- 
ine found herself getting very 
sleepy, and thought she had 
better perhaps leave the letter to 
be finished another time. Kind 
Nature, which was given to bless- 
ing Pauline, sent her to sleep as 
soon as her fair head touched the 
pillow. 

When she awoke, Mrs. Mow- 
bray was standing dressed by her 
side; the sun was shining, the 
church- bells were ringing ; all the 
gay morning noises of Tourlyon 
were going on in the streets. 
Mrs. Mowbray kissed her child, 
who woke smiling, but almost 
immediately sighed and said, 
‘After all, mother, I wish we 
were going home to-day instead 
of to Maulévrier.’ 

‘ Why ? are you a little home- 
sick ? said Mrs. Mowbray cheer- 
fully. ‘I know the feeling too; 
but it will be great fun, and we 
shall have so much to talk about 
afterwards.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Pauline, and she 
did not go on to any explana- 
tions. 

Of course one could not change 
one’s plans now without some 
tolerable reason. Everything was 
just the same, except her own 
silly feelings, which must be 
hidden from everybody ; and she 
was thankful for the French girl’s 
confidence, which had waked her 
in time from a dangerous, foolish 
dream. In the light of morning 
she felt braver and less morbid. 
She read over the half-written 
letter to aunt Lucia, smiled, and 
tore it up, wondering «@ little at 
her own childishness. 


Madame de Maulévrier’s large 
carriage received them all—the 
Marquis and his three English 
friends, now become his guests. 
They drove away into the country, 
first along a straight smooth road 
bordered by lines of tall poplars, 
beyond which were green mea- 
dows and apple orchards. The 
road grew wilder as they went on, 
climbing out of the valley of the 
Yonne. For some time they kept 
along the side of a steep slope, 
the descent from the forest lands 
into the plain. Above them lay 
a broad belt of stony ground and 
heather, with goats climbing 
about, watched by gipsy-looking 
children, and here and there a 
patch of vineyard fenced with 
turf and stones. Below, on the 
other side of the broad even road 
that skirted the hill, long green 
slopes, varied with trees, with a 
small field of corn or colza, a 
farmhouse, or a group of dirty 
picturesque cottages, ran down 
into the low ground. The road 
itself was bordered on this lower 
side by great Spanish chestnut- 
trees, whose stately growth and 
beautiful shining leaves gave the 
whole foreground a look of dig- 
nity. Between and over them 
one caught glimpses of the plain, 
with here and there a sparkle of 
water, with white church-spires 
and the soaring roofs of chateaux, 
and blue hills far away. Tour- 
lyon was left behind farther down 
the valley; but by looking back 
one could still catch sight of its 
crowding towers, faint and gray 
against the misty horizon. 

Further on they drove through 
miles of pine forest, where the 
road was soft and heavy, where 
the sun gleamed through the red 
stems, and the wind above sighed 
and rushed gently, like a summer 
sea. Then other woods, chiefly 
of oak and delicate silver birch, 
all made glorious by the tall wav- 
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ing plumes of golden broom that 

w high up among the trees, 
and then fell in bright showers 
across the dark background. 
Among the fir-woods there were 
strange sandy places, where the 
road cut through yellow rocks all 
tufted with fern and blooming 
purple heather. It was all wild, 
luxuriant, and lonely; cheerful 
enough on a sunny afternoon like 
this, but full of suggestions of 
dreariness. 

As they drove deeper into 
these forests, where the only 
sound of human life was the 
jingle of their harness-bells, 
Gérard talked a gocd deal and 
told them stories. They all lis- 
tened eagerly, Mr. Mowbray and 
Pauline quite carried away by 
these romantic scenes and their 
histories. Mrs. Mowbray, though 
by no means a nervous woman, 
was almost alarmed at finding 
herself, as it seemed, getting 
farther and farther away from the 
common round of civilised life. 
As Gérard described wolf and 
boar hunts in these very woods, 
her eyes wandered anxiously down 
into the green glades beside the 
road. That corner by the sandy 
rocks had been a famous haunt of 
robbers years ago. The heavy 
coaches of the time were generally 
upset there, the ruts were so deep, 
and this gave the ‘ larrons’ their 
opportunity. It was nearly a 
hundred years ago; but this spot 
was still supposed by the peasants 
to be haunted by a well-known 
highwayman. 

‘In the great Revolution,’ said 
Gérard, ‘ M. de Brye’s grandfather 
was obliged to fly from the mob 
and hide himself in these woods, 
He found a little cave in those 
rocks, and managed to live there 
for some days; but at last they 
found him and dragged him back 
to the Maison Blanche. They 
had a grand idea, to make him 
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set bis house on fire with his own 
hands. He did it, too.’ 

‘What became of him after- 
wards? said Mr. Mowbray. 

‘They let him go, and he 
escaped to Germany. I think I 
would rather have died.’ 

Then Mr. Mowbray asked some- 
thing about the Germans in the 
late war. 

‘They did not venture into 
these forests,’ said Gérard, look- 
ing gloomily down. 

Pauline wished her father had 
not alluded to the, war. 

At last the road became less 
wild and solitary; there was a 
break in the woods; vineyards 
and cornfields began to appear 
again on the sunny slopes. But 
it was still a forest country. Then 
the horses stopped at a high point 
of the road, where a stone crucifix 
stood on three mossy steps, its 
foot heaped with votive wreaths 
of beads, and faded leaves and 
flowers. Gérard stood up in the 
carriage, and offered his hand to 
Pauline. 

‘If these ladies will stand up 
for a moment,’ he said, smiling, 
‘they will see Maulévrier.’ 

‘What, already!’ said Mr. 
Mowbray. 

Pauline stood up, her heart 
beating strangely, and looked past 
the crucifix, across the waves of 
varied green to where those ridges 
of steep gray roof were shining in 
the sun. She thought, even at 
this distance, that Gérard’s home 
was worthy of him, but she was 
troubled by her own agitation, 
and said nothing. It did not 
seem necessary, for her father and 
mother were eager in their ad- 
miration. Gérard looked at her a 
little curiously ; it perhaps struck 
him that the charming English 
girl had lost some of her frank 
enthusiasm. She felt that he was 
looking, but did not turn her eyes 
that way. He was disappointed, 
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but Pauline would not see it. She 
stood gazing across the wooded 
valley, finding out by degrees the 
church-spire, the roofs of houses 
just showing down below, the 
poplars in the village street. 

‘Your house is quite regal,’ 
said Mr. Mowbray, turning to 
Gérard. ‘Ofcourse you are Le- 
gitimist : a man could not live in 
a place like that and be anything 
else. It is ancien régime all over. 
You have oubliettes, no doubt. 
Do you put your peasants into 
them? 

‘The peasants are not mine, do 
you see, monsieur,’ said Gérard. 
‘Madame, why does Monsieur 
Mowbray refuse to believe that 
we Legitimists are civilised, and 
love the people ? 

‘I cannot tell. Because he is 
very stupid and very prejudiced,’ 
said Mrs. Mowbray, smiling, as 
she sat down. ‘But really I feel 
as if I was going to stay in a 
feudal castle. I had no idea your 
situation was so stately and beau- 
tiful, and such a very long way 
from everywhere.’ 

‘Isn’t it refreshing ! said her 
husband. ‘No railway, no tele- 
graph—no post, I was almost 
going to say.’ 

*Q, you are quite mistaken ; 
we are within three leagues of a 
railway. Go on,’ said M. de 
Maulévrier to the coachman; and 
they started off at full swing down 
the hill. 

Madame de Maulévrier and her 
second son had never suited each 
other very well. Victor was a 
man of the world, the modern 
world which his mother hated. 
As a boy, he had rebelled against 
the strict life of the chateau, and 
had tried unsuccessfully to make 
Gérard rebel too. To do him jus- 
tice, however, he had never shown 
any jealousy of Gérard, and since 
he had grown up and entered the 
army his mother had had no fault 


to find with him. In his visits 
to Maulévrier he conformed quietly 
to all her rules, and she did not 
trouble herself as to what he 
thought of them. She had the 
outward respect and obedience 
which every French son pays to 
his mother, and this was enough 
from Victor, though it would have 
been sadly too little from Gérard. 
She and Victor were, in reality, 
strangers to each other, and never 
likely to become anything else. 

Victor had looked forward with 
some dismay to the two days of 
clockwork existence that would 
have to be passed at Maulévrier 
before Gérard and his friends 
arrived. Life alone with his 
mother was a serious thing. He 
could only smoke by stealth. 
‘ Triboulet’ and his kind were in- 
terdicted ; the lightest reading 
was the Figaro. Cards must not 
be even mentioned, nor dancing, 
nor acting ; politics must only be 
talked within certain limits. Every 
kind of modern art, in books, 
painting, music, was hateful to 
the Marquise. The breath of 
scandal was never heard in her 
house ; nothing light or weak of 
any kind was to be found there. 
Victor often wondered how his 
brother Gérard could have grown 
up so freely in this narrow place, 
with wide sympathies and a re- 
fined education. He did not do 
justice to the clearness and purity 
of such an air as this, sweet and 
bracing in its sharp thinness to 
those souls who can breathe in 
it at all. Like the dwellers on 
mountain-tops, they are melan- 
choly ; but like them, too, they 
can look up straight into the blue 
sky, without any clouds of smoke 
between. 

After all, Victor's two days 
alone with his mother passed off 
fairly well. He thought she was 
more indulgent than she used 
to be ; at any rate, he did not feel 
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himself so much criticised and 
disapproved of. But afterwards 
he thought that this was mere in- 
difference, her mind being occu- 
pied with other things. Gérard 
had been quite right in proposing 
to bring the Mowbrays to Mau- 
lévrier, She liked to think of 
his having made friends with a 
man who had known and respected 
his father, and she had many 
things in her mind to say to Mr. 
Mowbray—recollections of her 
husband, which she thought he 
would care to hear; questions to 
ask about him. She also wished 
in her heart to reward Gérard for 
his dutiful behaviour about Made- 
moiselle de Brye. 

Victor found no difficulty this 
time in making conversation for 
his mother. Gérard’s doings at 
Tourlyon, the family of Brye, their 
ways and their plans, were sub- 
jects of endless interest. Victor 
did his duty thoroughly ; he spoke 
with esteem of Monsieur and 
Madame de Brye, with admira- 
tion of Francoise. Madame de 
Maulévrier listened a little doubt- 
fully, though she was pleased. 
Victor had spoken strongly, for 
him, and had apparently given 
her some reason for thought. As 
they sat in the salon after break- 
fast, on the day that Gérard and 
his friends were expected, she at 
her usual needlework, he turning 
over the Union and thinking of a 
cigar, she said suddenly and rather 
sternly, ‘ Mademoiselle de Brye 
has a character, then? 

‘Certainly, ma mére, and a very 
decided one,’ said Victor, looking 
at her gravely. 

* I suppose it is best so !’ 

‘Can there be any doubt about 
it? 

‘ Yes, a great deal,’ said Madame 
de Maulévrier. ‘It may often be 
a mistake for a young girl to have 
a character. All that ought to 
arrange itself after she is married. 


Mademoiselle de Brye’s character, 
forinstance,might notsuit Gérard’s, 
He has one, you know.’ 

‘ Without doubt. But Made- 
moiselle Fanni is so well brought 
up that I think you need not fear.’ 

‘What did you call her? said 
the Marquise sharply. 

*Fanni, the old name I knew 
when we were children.’ 

‘I do not like those baby 
names,’ said the Marquise: ‘ you 
are not children any more, and 
they ure better forgotten.’ 

* It is true,’ said Victor. 

His tone was a little sad, but 
Madame de Maulévrier did not 


‘notice it; she was not thinking of 


him. Neither of them spoke for 
two or three minutes. It was one 
af those silences that Victor often 
declared to exist nowhere but at 
Maulévrier. The old clock ticked 
slowly, but though it was in the 
middle of the day, all the house was 
profoundly still, and not a sound 
came in at the open windows. 

‘Have you read Bismarck’s last 
speech, ma mére?’ said Victor at 
last, returning to his newspaper. 

‘Merci! I prefer to ignore his 
existence,’ replied Madame de 
Maulévrier. 

Victor smiled a little grimly, 
and wondered how soon he would 
be able to escape. 

‘What sort of person is the 
daughter of this Englishman? 
asked his mother. 

‘ Well, Gérard thinks her beau- 
tiful, and she certainly is a fine 
young woman. She is tall, like 
her mother, fair, blue eyes, an Eng- 
lish beauty. A style that I do not 
admire so much as Gérard does.’ 

His mother raised her eyes from 
her tapestry, and fixed them upon 
him 


‘Can I trust you, Victor? she 
said. 

He gazed at her in astonish- 
ment. Her face was as hard as 
ever; there was no affection in it 
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for him; her rare smiles and 
softenings were kept for Gérard, 
as herconfidences had always been. 

‘ Trust me? certainly; you know 
it,’ he answered quietly. 

‘It is about Gérard,’ she went 
on, in a lowered voice. ‘Since he 
went to Tourlyon I have discovered 
something; it was in the blotting- 
book on the table in his room. I[ 
only ask you because I cannot.ask 
him. It seemed to explain things 
that he had said to me; and if 
you could reassure me—’ 

Victor's whole attention was 
bent upon her ; in his dark steady 
eyes there was a reflection of her 
own natural sternness, and for. 
some reason she felt herself hesi- 
tating and changing colour. 

‘In plain words, she said, 
‘Gérard is in love with some- 
body. Who isit? Tellme. You 
are his brother, and likely to know ; 
young men tell their secrets to 
each other. You can trust me 
as I trust you.’ 

‘Yes, I am your son,’ said 
Victor. 

It sounded a little theatrical. 
If he meant to touch her heart 
for himself, he quite failed, for 
she was only thinking of Gérard. 

‘How did you discover it? he 
said. ‘What did Gérard say to 
you? I do not quite understand.’ 

‘It was a paper of verses; 
a farewell to somebody,’ said 
Madame de Maulévrier. ‘ What 
did he say? Why, he pretended 
he did not wish to marry. But 
it cannot have been any one pos- 
sible, or he would have told me 
her name.’ 

‘An imaginary woman, pro- 
bably,’ said Victor. ‘ Poetical fel- 
lows like Gérard are always doing 
that sort of thing.’ 

‘Why cannot you be frank 
with me—tell me the truth!’ ex- 
claimed Madame de Maulévrier. 
‘Imaginary—absurd! He hoped 
to meet her in paradise, You 
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think he would not wish me to 
know. He has made you swear 
not to tell me, perhaps? Your 
mothe: is an unhappy creature 
among yuu all.’ 

‘ My mother, do not vex your- 
self in this way,’ said Victor 
gently. ‘I never heard of this 
lady, and even now I can hardly 
believe in her existence. Anyhow, 
Gérard is quite resigned. You 
would have been satisfied if you 
had seen him at Tourlyon. These 
poets always have ideals out of 
reach. They have two lives, do 
you see? It is the way with them 
all,’ 

‘It is a very stupid way,’ said 
Madame de Maulévrier. ‘ But 
you don’t convince me in the 
least. When Gérard left home a 
fortnight ago he was in love with 
somebody. He can hardly have 
forgotten her yet.’ 

‘He has, if she existed a thou- 
sand times over,’ said Victor. 
‘When a man leads a hermit life, 
like our excellent Gérard, and then 
goes out into the world, he is 
certain to lose his heart over and 
over again. It has beena struggle 
all this time between his duty to 
Mademoiselle de Brye—she at- 
tracts him too, I can tell you— 
and his admiration of Mademoi- 
selle Mowbray.’ 

Victor thought it was only 
prudent to say this, to prepare 
his mother for what he himself 
thought probable—Gérard’s com- 
plete enslaving by the blue-eyed 
English girl Madame de Mau- 
lévrier smiled rather scornfully. 

‘ Gérard is not quite so weak as 
you suppose,’ she said. ‘ Now, 
there can be no struggle ; he is 
engaged. And is it only the 
hermits who lose their hearts, my 
poor Victor? 

‘We in the crowd are more 
prudent,’ said Victor. ‘ Besides, 
most of us are poor fellows whose 
hearts nobody cares for.’ 
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This, too, was lost on his 
mother. 

‘Come with me to Gérard’s 
room,’ she said, ‘and I will show 
you what I meant. Only never 
tell him you have seen it. Do 
you understand ? 

Victor got up; but he stood 
still, and looked at his mother. 

‘If you will pardon me,’ he 
said, ‘I would rather not see it. 
I am sure Gérard has neither 
done nor thought anything that 
need grieve you.’ 

Madame de Maulévrier stared, 
flushing faintly. Victor saw that 
she was thinking of him at last ; 
but she said nothing. Perhaps 
she was angry; but he thought 
not. 

‘You know Gérard, ma mére, 
and so do J,’ he went on. ‘We 
have the same opinion of him. 
Now, if you will allow me, I am 
going out for a little walk.’ 

She stood passively, and let 
him kiss her hand. 

‘Very well, mon fils,’ she said, 
after a moment. ‘ You will be 
here to receive them.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Victor ; and he 
strolled away somewhat thought- 
fully into the park with his cigar. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A LEGITIMIST HOUSE. 


Tae shadows were lengthening 
as Gérard and his friends drove 
through the village street. The 
vivid depth and clearness of the 
light gave a strange intense reality 
to everything—a look that in 
misty England one reads of and 
imagines, but never sees. People 
lifted up their worn intelligent 
faces as the carriage passed, some 
looking grave and weary, others 
smiling. The broadest smiles 
were on the face of a fat old 
Woman who was stocking her 
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kitchen with brown loaves a yard 
long, which a moustached baker 
in a blouse was unloading from 
his cart at her door. A little 
farther on, the Curé was standing 
at his gate. Gérard’s face bright- 
ened as he saw his old friend, 
every line of whose face was full 
of welcome. 

‘It is my dear old tutor,’ he 
explained to his companions ; 
and then a minute later they 
turned out of the street into the 
avenue of limes. 

‘Here you are at my home, 
mademoiselle,’ said Gérard, bend- 
ing forward to Pauline, with a 
look and smile that reminded her 
of their talk in the street that 
day. 

She was obliged to respond ; 
she smiled too, a little glad that 
her father’s exclamations on the 
splendid old trees saved her the 
trouble of speaking. 

* A few minutes more, and they 
were at the chateau that she had 
been thinking and dreaming 
about all these days. It was, in- 
deed, a wild old place to English 
eyes, deserted, . neglected, over- 
grown with moss and weeds, 
Poor Mrs. Mowbray, who was 
not romantic, and liked civilisa- 
tion, looked round with a slight 
shiver as she got out of the car- 
riage. 

The great rusty gates were 
open, and Madame de Maulévrier 
was standing with her son Victor 
on the steps. Gérard sprang out, 
kissed his mother, and presented 
his friends, to whom she made 
low curtsies. The stateliness of 
her manner struck them at once ; 
it was quite distinct from Madame 
de Brye’s stiffness. The little 
Marquise, with her pale straight 
face, was dressed in a plain gown 
of some thin stuff, and a round 
black straw hat. There was some- 
thing very impressive about her ; 
she gave one the idea of perfect 
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sincerity. The few words she 
said were cordial, and she evi- 
dently meant them. Pauline felt 
at once that she admired Madame 
de Maulévrier very much, far 
more than any French lady she 
had seer. Mr. Mowbray was at 
home with her at once. His 
wife could not quite make up her 
mind. As they went into the 
hall, Gérard turned to Pauline 
again with his half-wistful look. 

‘You are very welcome to Mau- 
lévrier,’ he said. ‘If the world 
was a different place, one might 
be happy.’ 

‘One is happy,’ Pauline an- 
swered; and then she saw that 
Madame de Maulévrier’s eyes were 
fixed upon her. 

*You like France, mademoi- 
selle? she said, in a voice which 
was musical enough, though it 
had a harsh note in it some- 
times. 

‘Yes, madame,’ Pauline an- 
swered quietly. 

Then another inhabitant of 
Maulévrier—a great rough sad- 
faced deerhound—after caressing 
his master, came and poked his 
long nose under her hand. She 
lingered a moment in the hall, 
talking to him, while he gazed up 
into her face, and Gérard stood 
looking on. 

The great hall was paved with 
stone; a stone staircase, broad 
and easy, with heavy iron balus- 
ters, went up on one side ; oppo- 
site was a high open door leading 
into another hall. That was the 
garden side of the house. The 
long windows there were open on 
the garden terrace, and looked out 
upon trees bathed in sunlight. 
The light shone through the house 
from end to end, giving it a noble 
cheerfulness. The old uneven 
painted walls were hung with 
pictures, chiefly portraits of old 
Maulévriers. There were a few 
old chairs and tables in these 
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halls, a great inlaid cabinet, a 
stand of arms, and an immense 
stuffed wolf grinning horribly in 
a corner. Not much look of com- 
fort; but still Pauline, as she 
stood there with her hand on the 
dog’s head, knew that she loved 
Maulévrier, and could have lived 
and died there, if Fate had chosen 
to arrange it so. She also under- 
stood that little French girl’s 
shrinking from a place like this. 
It had such a strong character of 
its own that the people who lived 
there must absolutely adapt them- 
selves to it. It must be loved or 
hated with all one’s heart, like a 
stern human being. One might 
be in entire harmony with it, or 
in hopeless discord ; and the last 
need not be altogether one’s own 
fault. 

They went into the inner hall, 
and through an anteroom into the 
large salon, which looked out on 
the garden side of the house, 
These rooms seemed bare and cold. 
The walls and ceiling were carved 
and painted gray, with running 
wreaths of flowers in pale colours. 
The great chimneypiece was 
carved and blazoned with coats- 
of-arms. The chairs were chiefly 
white and gold, their cushions of 
faded brocade ; but there was a 
mixture of large tapestried fau- 
teuils, and one or two still more 
cumbersome, covered with old 
yellow satin. The floor looked 
like a sheet of ice. As to books, 
they were only represented by a 
few pamphlets and newspapers 
lying on a small table. On the 
narrow shelf of the chimneypiece 
there were three photographs in 
velvet frames—Henri Cing, Don 
Carlos, and Princess Marguerite. 
The whole thing was a contrast 
to Madame de Brye’s drawing- 
room, so full of comfort and pretty 
things; but it gave one the idea 
of a family holding fast, in poverty 
and misfortune, to its old tradi- 
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tions, refusing to believe that the 
world had changed and left all 
those things behind. 

It was hopelessly sad, and yet 
there was a strange beauty about 
it. Pauline began to understand 
why the Marquis de Maulévrier 
should have grown up melan- 
choly. 

The whole house had the same 
effect of last-century greatness, 
swept out by revolutions. The 
long unfurnished corridors, paved 
with red tiles; the bedrooms, with 
their old furniture of various 
styles, and hangings of patched 
tapestry; and then, through the 
windows, that glorious wooded 
view in the glow of evening—Mr. 
Mowbray told his wife he had 
never been in such an inspiring 
place. He was almost wild with 
delight. Mrs. Mowbray thought 
it all very strange and interesting, 
and confessed that she liked Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier. 

‘ But always remember you are 
in France, darling,’ she said to 
Pauline, who had come into her 
room before going down to dinner, 
and was standing rather dreamily 
at the window. 

‘Am I likely to forget it, mo- 
ther? she said, turning round. 
‘We could not well be farther 
from England. Didn’t it give you 
a sort of thrill to hear Madame 
de Maulévrier talk so naturally 
of “our king”? One seemed to 
have gone back suddenly a hun- 
dred years.’ 

‘Yes, poor things! said Mrs. 
Mowbray. ‘I think it is almost 
a pity to waste so much good 
feeling. There, don’t argue with 
me. You are a furious Royalist 
now, ofcourse. But when I said 
you must remember you are in 
France, I was not thinking of 
politics. About them I rather 
agree with M. de Brye’s dog. I 
am afraid it will be dull for you, 
with no one to speak to but 
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Madame de Maulévrier and me. 
French girls do lead very stupid 
lives, no doubt. You must never 
go out without me, you know, 
Pauline.’ 

‘Not with papa?’ said Pauline. 

‘ Well, not on any of these wild 
expeditions that M. de Maulévrier 
was talking about. I think you 
ought to stay with me as much as 
possible, dearest child.’ 

*M. de Maulévrier won’t ask 
me to go, if he thinks I ought 
not.’ 

‘We will: always consult his 
mother, at any rate,’ said Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

Pauline was a little vexed ; she 
thought her father was always 
chaperon enough, no matter how 
many young Frenchmen might be 
of the party. The Comte had 
never shown her anything but the 
barest politeness, and as to the 
Marquis, he was himself—her 
friend, as she called him silently. 
Nothing could alter the truth that 
they understood each other, he 
and she. 

‘And why not? Pauline asked 
herself, in a fierce young impa- 
tience of she hardly knew what, 
of the world’s opinion and suspi- 
cions. ‘ Have two people like us 
never been friends before? 

Mr. Mowbray had already gone 
down-stairs; his wife was not 
quite ready, but Gérard had warn- 
ed them of his mother’s passion 
for punctuality, so Mrs. Mowbray 
told Pauline to go on, and she 
would follow her directly. Paul- 
ine walked down the red arched 
corridor slowly, in her white gown. 
She felt sad and uneasy, with all 
her fine theories of friendship. 
Half-way down she turned into 
the deep recess ofa large window, 
to look at one or two portraits 
which were hanging there, espe- 
cially one, small and faded, of a 
young man with dark eyes, in an 
old-fashioned uniform. It was 
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easy to see that Gérard was not a 
new type in his family. A quick 
step on the tiles startled her; she 
turned round, and saw him com- 
ing along the passage. He stood 
still and looked at her, smiling. 

‘It makes me very happy to see 
you standing there, mademoiselle ! 

‘T am afraid I am curious,’ said 
Pauline, ‘ but I am so fond of pic- 
tures—and I could not help stop- 
ping to look at these. I suppose 
that is a relation of yours? 

‘Yes, and a namesake. That 
poor fellow lived here in the time 
of the Revolution. Our misfor- 
tunes began with him, and have 
gone on ever since. It is a pity 
we don’t banish the name.’ 

‘But you are not se unfortu- 
nate as some people. You have 
your old place still—and how very 
beautiful it is !’ said Pauline. 

‘Poor old place!’ said Gérard. 
‘It is beautiful at this moment, 
certainly. I have so much to 
show you, and that dear Monsieur 
Mowbray. How happy you are, 
mademoiselle, to have such a 
charming father ! 

‘Yes, papa is everything that is 
dear and good,’ said Pauline. 

‘And Madame Mowbray too! 
I look on with envy, and feel my- 
self outside in the cold. I have 
no friends like that, except my 
old tutor. I must introduce him 
to you. And, mademoiselle, may 
I ask you to forgive me one 
thing ? 

‘TI do not know what it can be, 
monsieur,’ said Pauline. 

This was an odd way of talking, 
but how could he be expected to 
talk like a commonplace man? 
thought this friend of the Mar- 
quis. 

‘Forgive me if I speak to you 
as an Englishman would.’ 

*O, certainly.’ 

‘You don’t misunderstand me? 
You know how it is with us? Our 
young girls are kept under lock 


and key by their good mothers, 
and one cannot have any talk 
with them but the smallest, do 
you see? But I knew at once, 
when I saw you, how you had 
been brought up: you are to me 
like Dante’s Beatrice—I couid not 
talk in that small way to you. I 
cannot look at you without wish- 
ing to tell you all my thoughts 
—not that they are worth your 
knowing.’ 

Pauline listened, and thanked 
the kind angel who had advised 
Mademoiselle de Brye to confide 
in her. What silly things she 
might have fancied from such a 
speech as this! As it was, thank 
heaven, she perfectly understood 
Gérard. He was a poet, and un- 
happy; she might do him some 
good, and most certainly he was 
welcome to all her sympathy. 
But she could not let him overrate 
her so much. 

‘I do assure you,’ she said, 
‘that I am not the least like 
Beatrice or any one so great. I 
am not at all clever, and know 
very little of the world. When 
you talk to me, you will find me 
much stupider than you think. 
Papa knows it. I am not the 
least original, unfortunately.’ 

‘Gérard! Not dressed yet! 
cried a voice from the other end 
of the corridor. 

‘In a moment, mother,’ Gérard 
answered, with life and cheerful- 
ness in his voice. 

He did not speak again to 
Pauline, but left her with an 
eager look of gratitude, and some- 
thing more than admiration. She 
felt strangely lifted up, as if she 
was going through some high and 
new experience. Gérard’s enthu- 
siasm found only too ready a re- 
sponse. Something, half plea- 
sure, half pain so deep that she 
hardly dared to realise it, was 
burning in her cheeks and shining 
in her deep blue eyes as she 
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walked down the corridor. There, 
at the top of the stairs, she met 
Madame de Maulévrier, who had 
watched the English girl coming 
towards her, tall and graceful in 
her white dress, and had repeated 
to herself that this young woman 
was both beautiful and good. 
The Marquise had a very clear 
judgment of people, and an un- 
doubted confidence in it. She 
waited for Pauline at the top of 
the stairs, asked whether her 
mother was tired after the long 
drive, and then took her hand to 
lead her down-stairs. When they 
reached the salon, Pauline almost 
thought that Gérard’s stern little 
mother had something of his 
nameless charm. 

To the three English guests, 
thisold-fashioned household, with 
its simple ways, was an immense 
relief from the Maison Brye. 
People there thought themselves 
so much more agreeable, and were 
so much more tiresome. Here 
the dinner was almost brilliant. 
Madame de Maulévrier evidently 
liked the strangers. Sheand Mr. 
Mowbray had a great deal to say 
to each other, while Pauline and 
her mother found themselves 
laughing and talking with the 
two young men. Gérard that 


evening, in the character of host» 
looked wonderfully handsome 
and was quite a sociable being: 
Victor also did his best. Pauline 
thought the dining-room beauti- 
ful; its walls and ceiling were 
dark red, with remains of paint- 
ing, and, in the revived old fashion, 
china plates were hung round in 
groups. Gérard had done that 
himself one day, he told them. 

Late that night, when the 
dream-like evening was over, 
Pauline opened her shutters and 
leaned out into the sea of moon- 
light. The wild hoot of an owl 
startled her, then another, and 
another, as they flew restlessly 
from tree to tree. The frogs 
down in the park joined in with 
their harsh chorus. It seemed a 
strdnge weird thing to hear such 
sounds at night, but at Maulévrier 
everything was strange. Pauline 
hid her hot cheeks in her hands 
as she leaned over her iron bar. 
Would she ever bitterly repent 
having come here at all? Would 
it not have been better to have 
no interests but at home in Eng- 
land, to walk quietly in the paths 
that good friends had marked out 
for her? 

‘No, no, this is better! the 
foolish girl said to herself. 


(To be continued.) 
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DR. AND MRS. MORTON. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Morton had finished 
tiffin, and were discussing some 
private theatricals, which, fol- 
lowed by a ball, were to take 
place that evening at the mess- 
house of the —th. The subject 
was a delicate one, for on it they 
held decided, but unfortunately 
divided, opinions. The doctor 
had a prejudice against such 
things, and,though in most respects 
very indulgent to his pretty little 
wife, objected to her attending 
them. She, however, was bent 
on doing so. 

‘You know, dear, that it is the 
very last of the season, and every 
one will be there.’ 

‘ And you know my rooted ob- 
jection to these entertainments, 
Ada ; why do you urge me? 

‘Then when shall I ever have 
an opportunity of showing off 
that lovely pink and silver cloak 
you got from Madras on my birth- 
day ? pouted the young wife. 

‘ Ah, that is a deeply important 
matter!’ laughed the doctor. ‘ We 
must see if we can’t get up a 
alance in our own bungalow, little 
woman,’ continued he somewhat 
inconsequently. 

‘ But that won’t be a ball and 
theatricals to-night ; and by that 
time Daddahbhoy, Rumanagee, and 
the other Parsees will have their 
shops filled with the new-fash- 
ioned cloak, while as yet mine 
is the only one in the cantonment. 
I really do think, William, that 
you might let me go. Iam sure 
I sit patiently enough through 
those solemn dinners and scien- 
tific réunions of which you are so 
fond.’ 


‘Well, well, as it is the very 
last of the season, I suppose I 
must be amiable for once; but—’ 

*O, that’s a dear good disagree- 
able old thing! said his wife, 
giving him a kiss; and, without 
waiting to hear more, in a flutter 
of delight she left the room. 

When left to himself the doctor 
pondered their late conversation, 
and felt by no means satisfied 
with his share in it. Still, hav- 
ing consented, he determined to 
do so with a good grace ; and, on 
Mrs. Morton presently reéntering 
to look for something, he said, 
‘By the way, dear, when shall I 
order the palanquin for you? 

Still continuing her search, she 
replied rather absently, ‘O, any 
time. I shall only want it return- 
ing; the Hills will call for me 
going.’ 

Dr. Morton was taken aback. 

‘So,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you had ar- 
ranged to go with—or without— 
my consent !’ 

With a little start, she answered 
somewhat confusedly, ‘ Well, I 
thought you would be sure to give 
me leave, William, and—’ 

‘As you have chosen to act 80 
wholly independently,’ interrupted 
her husband angrily, ‘I withdraw 
the consent I unwittingly gave. 
The house shall be closed at the 
usual] hour, and if you do not 
happen to be at home at eleven 
o’clock, we do not sleep under the 
same roof this night.’ And in 
high displeasure Dr. Morton left 
the house ; nor did he return for 
a couple of hours, during which 
his mood had more than once 
changed. The first irritation over, 
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he felt that it was hard upon his 
pet to deny her the pleasure to 
which but the moment before he 
had assented. How could he 
bear to spend the long evening 
opposite that disappointed wistful 
little face? It began, too, to dawn 
upon him that ‘the whole can- 
tonment ’—which, in India, where 
private life is more distinctly pub- 
lic property than in any other 
corner of the world, stands for 
our esteemed old friend Mrs, 
Grundy—might, as has ever been 
its wont, put an unkind construc- 
tion on motives it did not under- 
stand; might hint that he was 
not so much standing by his 
principles—which, in fact, he had 
yielded—as avenging his own 
offended dignity. The result of 
all which cogitation was that if, 
on his return home, he should 
find that she had accepted both 
disappointment and rebuke in a 
proper spirit—much, indeed all, 
depended on that—she should go 
with their friends to the ball ; or 
even, in the very probable event 
of their having already called, he 
would show his magnanimity by 
taking her himself. Just then a 
carriage drove swiftly past his; 
he recognised it to be the Hills’, 
and in it—could he credit his 
senses /—all radiant with smiles, 
wrapped in her new cloak, sat 
his wife, who, in merry defiance, 
kissed her hands to him as they 
passed. 

Both ball and theatricals were 
delightful, and none enjoyed them 
more than the volatile and fascinat- 
ing Mrs. Morton. In the gaiety of 
her spirits she confided to one after 
another of her dearest friends her 
husband’s threat; and to one 
or two who expressed some fear 
that he might carry it out she 
laughingly replied that she did 
not think that that would be at all 
likely ; but in the event of any- 
thing so improbable, she had still 
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her palanquin, in which she could 
rest till gun-fire, when, of course, 
the house would be opened. 

I am told that nowadays palan- 
quins are in as little request in 
India as sedan-chairs in England ; 
but in Dr. and Mrs. Morton’s 
time—for know, O reader, that 
my story is founded on fact— 
they were, except in the evening 
drive, the most general mode of 
carriage. In the verandah of every 
house one or more might always 
be seen, with their bearers at 
hand, ready for instant service by 
day or by night. 

It was past two o’clock when 
Dr. Morton heard, coming down 
the compound, the moaning mo- 
notonous cry of the bearers who 
carried their mistress to her 
home. Placing the palanquin in 
the verandah, they called loudly 
for admission, striking the door 
with, their hands, in no small 
wonder that it had not, as usual, 
been thrown wide at their ap- 
proach. Expectation of the com- 
ing triumph had driven sleep 
from his pillow; and he now 
turned his head with a grim 
smile, for his revenge was at 
hand—the little rebel should 
learn a lesson never to be for- 
gotten. 

To the bearers’ voices was soon 
added that of their mistress’s ; 
indignantly, entreatingly, coax- 
ingly she called in turn. She re- 
minded her husband that their 
verandah was overlooked from the 
road. ‘Let me in, I beg, I en- 
treat of you, William. It will be 
gun-fire in a couple of hours, and 
if seen here I shall be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the whole station. 
O William dear, do let me in 

To which her husband answer- 
ed sternly, ‘We shall not rest 
under the same roof this night ;’ 
and he chuckled to himself, for 
he only intended to keep her 
waiting a few minutes. 
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For a moment Mrs. Morton 
seemed irresolute; then, having 
said a few words to the head- 
bearer, she cried aloud in a pas- 
sionate burst of sobs, ‘I will die 
sooner than submit to such hu- 
miliation ? and, followed by her 
servants, she rushed away. 

There was a long wailing cry— 
a shriek—a heavy splash. Good 
Heavens! could it be—could it 
be possible that his impetuous 
wife had thrown herself into the 
well? Hark to those wild cries, 
as the bearers run hither and 
thither with loud exclamations 
and calls for help. Paralysed 
with fear, the husband could with 
difficulty open the door; then, 
rushing out, he would have flung 
himself into the still rippling 
water, in a mad attempt at rescue, 
had not a bearer hung upon his 
arm, as, in broken English, he 
tried to explain that his mistress 
was safe. 

‘Then where is she? What 
is all this row about? Who has 
fallen in? What are you all 
yelling for? 

‘For Mem Sahib tell, “ Throw 
big stone down well ;” then too 
much bobbery make; run this 
way, that way—plenty great 
tamashi. Mem Sahib make big 
cry, then Mem run away.’ 

Dr. Morton knew himself out- 
witted, for doubtless his wife 
had taken advantage of the door 
she had thus succeeded in open- 
ing. Ah, well, though vexed at 
the trick, he was by no means 
sorry that the conflict was at an 
end, and that they should both 
pass what remained of the night 
in peaceful rest. He dismissed 
the bearers, and returned to the 
house, but to find it shut! The 
door was closed, and obstinately 
resisted all efforts to open it; 
while a voice from the window 
at which he had himself so lately 
spoken said, ‘ We shall not sleep 
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under the same roof this night.’ 
The doctor, with an uneasy laugh, 
first treated the situation as a 
silly joke, then expostulated, 
then stormed; but all without 
avail or even notice. He called 
to the ayah to open the door; 
but her answer was that she was 
locked in Mem’s room, and Mem 
had the key under her pillow. 
He stamped at first with anger, 
but soon with cold, for his night 
pyjamas offered slight protection 
against the chill morning air. At 
length, seeing the palanquin, he 
got into it. The lovely cloak was 
lying on the cushions; he drew 
the hood over his head, its deli- 
cate hues in striking contrast to 
bis sunburnt face and dishevelled 
hair, and, dragging it round his 
broad shoulders with an angry 
tug, settled himself to sleep. 

The gun had fired, the ‘as- 
sembly’ sounded, but still the 
doctor slept on. Nor was he 
roused by the sound of horses’ 
hoofs, as a bevy of ladies, un- 
escorted except by servants, rode 
up to the door. They would be 
joined in their ride by their hus- 
bands after parade; and then, 
after a final round of the course, 
assemble at the house of one or 
other of their party to chota-haz- 
zarie and a lively discussion of 
absent friends. 

In much surprise they waited a 
minute or so before the closed and 
silent house; then, with signifi- 
cant glances, one after the other 
slid from her saddle, determined 
to solve the mystery. Ah, there 
it is! A little corner of the cloak 
worn the night before by Mrs. 
Morton peeped out of the closed 
doors of the palanquin ; ’twas evi- 
dent that the poor little thing had 
been obliged to seek that shelter. 
‘What a shame!’ They would 
speak to her, they would comfort 
her, and O, what a laugh they 
would have against her! They 
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grouped themselves round the 
palanquin, bending low to peer 
in; and one on either side drew 
back the sliding doors as—gra- 
cious !—Dr. Morton, still half- 
asleep, slowly opened his eyes. 
Most effectually was he wakened 
by the startled exclamation with 
which the visitors hastily retreated 
to their horses, which they were 
just in the act of mounting as 
the door was thrown open, and 
Mrs. Morton ap in her 
riding-habit. They immediately 
rode away, to the infinite satisfac- 
tion of the recumbent but impa- 
tient doctor, who was in mortal 
fear that fresh complications might 
arise through his unexplained 
absence from duty bringing mes- 
sages of inquiry. 

At the meeting of husband and 
wife we would rather not play 
fly in the corner, but take for 
granted that there was the usual 
amount of tears, recrimination, 


and hysterics, in which—for this 
occasion only—a torn and, crum- 
pled fabric of pink and silver took 
an active part; the sight of it 
from time to time stimulating 
Mrs. Morton’s grief and eloquence, 
while her husband, who, smart- 
ing under the exposé of the morn- 
ing, had entered on the fray with 
unusual spirit, soon found him- 
self vanquished, limp, and utterly 
dismayed, as his own inconsis- 
tent,tyrannical, and selfish conduct 
was contrasted—not for the first 
time—with the patient endurance 
of his long-suffering wife. 

Neither of this, nor of the re- 
conciliation that followed in 
natural sequence, shall we make 
record; but we must of the pleas- 
ing fact that, at the very next 
concert, Mrs. Morton, leaning on 
her husband’s arm, appeared in 
most excellent spirits, her cloak, 
this time of amber and gold, be- 
ing admired by all beholders. 

G. NICOLSON. 

















ACTOR-MANAGERS. 


Mr. Water Donatpson, who 
died in 1877, aged eighty-four, 
used to say’that, in the course of 
his sixty odd years of histrionic 
experience, he generally found the 
most successful actor was most 
unsuccessful as a manager. He 
regarded this as an unaccountable 
but indisputable fact, and has so 
noted it down in his ‘ Recollec- 
tions of an Actor.’ He held up as 
his type of a successful manager 
‘Richard Brinsley Sheridan, not 
an actor-manager, but one capa- 
ble of presiding over the drama 
free from the petty jealousies of 
a Garrick.’ ‘To Sheridan, the 


author-manager, as he points out, 


we owed the actor’s advance in 
social position ; the introduction 
of Mrs. Siddons to the stage in 
her true character, that of a great 
actress; the discovery of Mrs. 
Jordan ; the establishment in his 
rightful place of John Kemble, 
and, after him, of Edmund Kean. 
On the other hand, he notes the 
persistent efforts of Garrick to 
suppress or thrust back into ob- 
scurity ‘ Mossup, Macklin, Mrs. 
Siddons, and the father of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan.’ To this list 
the name of Henderson and other 
actors might be added. 

He also pointed out that the 
salaries paid by Garrick were kept 
at their lowest ebb: Reddish, a 
really great actor, second only to 
Garrick, received but five pounds 
a week, and many clever players 
in Drury Lane under his man- 
agement were obliged to exist upon 
the beggarly salary of a pound a 
week! Sheridan, his successor, 
paid from four pounds by propor- 


tionate advances upward to forty 
pounds per week. 

He again notes, as supporting 
his view of actor-managers, the 
fact that directly the two Harrises 
retired from the management of 
Covent Garden, and actors took 
their places, the quality of its plays 
and players degenerated, and at 
length the British drama was 
ejected as a source of failure, and 
foreign opera usurped its place. 
Also he traces the great success 
of the Dublin Theatre at the 
beginning of the present century 
to the management of F. E. Jones, 
‘a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion,’ who, ‘fortunately for the true 
interests of the drama, did not act 
himself ;’ and therefore, adds he, 
‘ merit had its free scope, without 
that thwarting which is generally 
the case when the manager is him- 
self an actor.’ 

On the opposite side stand 
the stories extant of Sheridan’s 
jealousy of contemporary drama- 
tists, particularly Cumberland, 
and the tolerably well-substan- 
tiated story which states that 
every piece he—Cumberland— 
presented at Drury Lane, while it 
was under the management of 
Sheridan, met with strongly-mark- 
ed rejection. It is well known 
that in Sir Fretful Plagiary, 
Sheridan depicted Cumberland ; 
and Cumberland’s bitter remarks 
on the treatment of dramatic 
authors by theatrical managers, 
in the second volume of his auto- 
biography, may have got some 
colour from the fact. 

George Colman, the dramatic 
author, when manager of Covent 
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Garden Theatre, strove hard to 
suppress Goldsmith as a drama- 
tist ; and the last-named author's 
first comedy owed its representa- 
tion purely to the efforts of Burke, 
Johnson, and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and not to the comedy- 
writing manager’s favour. When 
Goldsmith's second comedy, She 
Stoops to Conquer, came, the same 
author- manager protested vigor- 
ously against its being thrust upon 
him, and we are told by Cumber- 
land that he would have done so 
successfully had not Dr. Johnson 
‘stood forth in all his terrors as 
champion for the piece.’ When it 
was produced, to guard it from any 
foul play, the Burkes, with John- 
son, Sir Joshua, Caleb Whiteford, 
Adam Drummond, Cumberland, 
‘and a phalanx of North British 
predetermined applauders, under 
the banner of Major Mills,’ with 
preconcerted signals carefully ar- 
ranged, assembled in the theatre, 
after a very merry dinner given 
to the author at the neighbouring 
Shakespeare Tavern. 

Yet Goldsmith himself attri- 
buted the drama’s want of pro- 
gress to the avarice and vanity of 
actor - managers. He wrote: ‘I 
am not insensible that third 
nights (the author’s nights) are 
disagreeable drawbacks upon the 
annual profits of the stage. I am 
confident it is much more to the 
manager's advantage to furbish 
up all the lumber which the good 
sense of our ancestors, but for his 
care, had consigned to oblivion. 
... + For the future it is some- 
what unlikely that he whose la- 
bours are valuable, or who knows 
their value, will turn to the stage 
for either fame or subsistence, 
when he must at once flatter an 
actor and please an audience.’ 

Cumberland, speaking of the 
powers actors exercise with regard 
to the dramatists, wrote: ‘It is 
to be lamented that their influence 


is such as to induce an author to 
make greater sacrifices, and pay 
more attention to the particular 
persons he has in view to repre- 
sent the characters of the play, 
than to the general interest of the 
play itself; andadds thatthe actor’s 
‘unaccommodating caprice reduces 
the author either to sacrifice the 
harmony of his composition out 
of flattery to their freaks, or, by 
submitting to the rebuff, put his 
play upon its trial with the dis- 
couraging circumstance attached 
to it of having begged its way 
through the repugnant heroes and 
heroines of the green-room.’ 
Leigh Hunt, in his autobio- 
graphy, states that he had heard 
actors confess ‘that Shakespeare 
would be damned to-morrow were 
he to write again,’ which goes to 
show how small the chance of 
another Shakespeare may have 
been with these actors for man- 
agers. On the other side, writers 
who were anything but Shake- 
speares, whose plays have been 
written for the actors rather than 
‘ the general interests of the play,’ 
or those of the drama, have always 
been most popular with actor- 
managers, or with managers who 
were themselves under the con- 
trol of ‘star’ actors. It is amus- 
ing, when remembering that most 
of our standard plays were rejected 
by actors, to read, in Fitzball’s in- 
genuous autobiography, that pleas- 
ing the actors ‘is the greatest 
proof an author for the stage can 
judge by; that Barry Sullivan 
pronounced his Egyptian tragedy 
of Nitocris ‘little inferior to the 
best works of the kind on the 
stage,’ and that Miss Glyn, and 
even Mrs. Selby, echoed that 
opinion, although ‘ she had a very 
indifferent part for talent like hers.’ 
Nor is it less amusing to note the 
alacrity with which he gives as 
‘kind and encouraging’ the fol- 
lowing characteristic epistle from 
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Mrs, Fitzwilliam after his comedy, 
Haughty Word, renamed The Wi- 
dow's Wedding, had been read at 
the Haymarket Theatre. This was 
enclosed in a letter from Buck- 
stone : 


‘My dear Mr. Fitzball, —I 
participated in the reading last 
evening. Mr. Buckstone sees a 
great deal of good in it, with a 
few easy alterations. I will play 
Fanny; but instead of young, 
timid, and beautiful, you must 
make her jolly and good-natured, 
as in The Rough Diamond —Yours 
ever, Fanny Firzwitiiam.’ 


Imagine another Shakespeare 
not only compelled, but (if you 
can) delighted, to convert the 
melancholy Jaques into the light- 
hearted Mercutio at the bidding 
of a modern player, even if he 
chanced to be a manager, or she 
chanced to be a Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 

‘You see,’ wrote Fitzball, ‘ by 
the kind encouraging note slip- 
ped into Buckstone’s envelope, 
how amiable and considerate she 
was for others’! And so he grate- 
fully made the ‘ young, timid, and 
beautiful,’ as per order, ‘ jolly and 
good-natured ;’ and, I believe, no- 
body ever suspected this singular 
alteration, or discovered any want 
of keeping between that part and 
the whole. But, alas, Mrs. Fitz- 
william died suddenly before The 
Haughty Word could be pro- 
duced (Sept. 11th, 1854). 

John Kemble as actor - man- 
ager is said to have so embittered 
the life of ‘ Handsome Conway,’ 
by obscuring his dawning talent 
to exalt his own, that it affected 
his mind, and was the real cause 
of his committing suicide in 1828. 
Donaldson thought ‘ Conway the 
only actor fit to succeed John 
Kemble at Covent Garden in 
1817 ; and adds, if he ‘had re- 
mained in provincial shades until 


Kemble retired he would have 
stood alone as Brutus, Coriolanus, 
Alexander, Romeo, and Jaffier.’ 
When John Home, in 1755, 
submitted his tragedy of Douglas 
—the only one of his many plays 
that survive—to Garrick, to whom 
he had previously and vainly 
offered another tragedy, and to 
whom he carried the most flatter- 
ing letters of introduction, it was 
promptly rejected and sent back, 
with a note pronouncing it ‘to- 
tally unfit for the stage.’ But 
after it had, through the influence 
of powerful friends, been produced, 
with immense success, at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre, and the elder 
Sheridan had marked his admir- 
ation of it by sending its author 
a gold medal, and great friends of 
high rank— Lord Bute amongst 
others—had exercised influence 
to get it brought out at Covent 
Garden, where also it was greatly 
successful, then the actor-man- 
ager Garrick became Mr. Home's 
* warmest patron,’ and, in the in- 
terests of the drama, produced the 
long since extinct and much 
inferior tragedy of Agis, writing 
to its author, on the morning 
after its production, as follows: 


‘My dear friend,—Joy, joy, 
joy to you! My anxiety yester- 
day gave me a small touch of my 
old complaint ; but our success 
has stopped the one and cured the 
other. I am very happy, because 
I think you are so,’ &c. 


There are anecdotes extant of 
even the finest actors the stage 
has known more than enough to 
show how unsafe the higher in- 
terests of the drama are in their 
hands. James Quin, although an 
educated man and professor of elo- 
cution to the Royal Family, knew 
so little of histrionic literature that 
he was astonished to find the 
Macbeth he had always played 
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was not Shakespeare’s. ‘ What,’ 
he asked, ‘ does little Davy mean 
by all this nonsense about a new 
version? Don’t I act Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth? Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, whom Dr. Johnson called 
‘an inspired idiot,’ was doubtless 
wonderfully great as a tragic ac- 
tress; but her interest in the 
drama is shown when we learn 
that the only portion of Macbeth 
she had ever read was the part 
she is said to have played so grand- 
ly, Lady Macbeth. When Tom 
Dibdin was suggesting to the fa- 
mous comedian Munden that the 
part of ‘Old Liberal,’ in one of his 
plays, was intended to be played 
‘in humble imitation’ of ‘ Mat- 
thew Bramble,’ the player cried, 
‘And who the devii’s Matthew 
Bramble ? 

‘You are pleased to joke, sir,’ 
said the deferential dramatist 
(Tom was generally deferential 
to great actors). ‘You have, of 
course, read Humphry Clinker ? 

‘Not I, sir,’ replied Quin. ‘Af- 
ter I left school I never read any 
books but plays, and no play un- 
less I had a part in it, and even 
then no more of such play than 
was immediately connected with 
the character assigned me.’ 

Had Dibdin been a dramatist 
of to-day he would have known 
better. He would not have 
thought of Matthew Bramble, but 
Joseph Munden, when writing 
his play. 

Douglas Jerrold, on at least one 
occasion, confessed that his play 
was written as ‘ Hissgoose,’ the 
tailor, made coats—to fit the pur- 
chaser only, and that any other 
actors but those for whom it was 
designed must spoil his work! 
It was not made to fit them. So 
strongly was he impressed with 
this idea that when the actor- 
manager Charles Kean produced 
his play, A Heart of Gold, and, 
in defiance of the original inten- 
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tion of both Jerrold and Kean, 
left himself out of ‘the cast,’ 
the angry playwright and his 
actor-manager had a desperate 
quarrel, in which the lawyers 
played their costly parts. Can 
you conceive any dramatist writ- 
ing a play intended to live, which 
depended confessedly upon a sin- 
gle actor, who, in anger or from 
mere caprice, might decline to 
play the part assigned him # 

Charles Kean was a famous 
actor-manager, who brought out 
various new pieces, and restored 
to the stage Colley Cibber’s Rich- 
ard IIT, in the place of Shake- 
speare’s, which Macready had 
previously revived; and his judg- 
ment in selecting playwrights, 
highly as it has been lauded, did 
not, it seems, benefit his treasury, 
for his personal friend and bio- 
grapher, J. W. Cole, a clever ama- 
teur actor, has told us that his 
new pieces were so seldom pro- 
ductive that they ‘enforced their 
own termination by the most co- 
ercive of all arguments—a heavy 
balance on the wrong sidé of the 
ledger.’ 

When Colman’s play, The A/ri- 
cans, was sent to John Kemble, 
as the actor-manager of Covent 
Garden, Harris asked what it was 
about? ‘0,’ replied Kemble, ‘it 
will never do. There are three 
black men, who sell their mother.’ 

‘Colman must be mad,’ said 
Harris ; ‘send it back to him at 
once.’ 

The play was afterwards suc- 
cessful at the Haymarket, and 
Harris discovered that Kemble 
either did not read it before he 
pronounced judgment, or had 
very carelessly glanced through 
it. Liston won no small portion 
of his fame in it as Matthew Mug. 
Perhaps Kemble had, for the 
nonce, adopted the rule Menage 
had when advising Cardinal de 
Retz to judge poems submitted to 
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him for criticism—that of looking 
over a page or two and saying, 
‘Sad stuff! wretched poetaster !’ 
on the ground that, ninety-nine 
times in a hundred, he would be 
sure to be right. 

John Kemble did not consider 
Shakespeare fit for the stage until 
he had ‘adapted’ him; and as 
his adaptations exist in print in 
several editions, it is not difficult 
tu understand the extent to which 
Shakespeare suffered by Kemble’s 
clumsy and inartistic process. 

Garrick altered Hamlet, by 
omitting many of the scenes, 
and, as he said, ‘rescuing that 
noble play from all the rubbish 
of the fifth act.’ As Boaden tells, 
‘He cut out the voyage to Eng- 
land, and the execution of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern. He 
omitted the funeral of Ophelia, 
and all the wisdom of the prince, 
and the rude jocularity of the 
gravediggers,’ &c.,remodelling and 
almost entirely rewriting the last 
act ; all the many additions being 
produced, as even Boaden says, 
‘in a mean and trashy common- 
place manner; which, in a word, 
sullied the page of Shakespeare 
and disgraced the taste and judg- 
mentof Mr. Garrick.’ It was by suc- 
cessive actor-managers that Lord 
Lansdowne’s disgraceful farce, The 
Jew of Venice, was substituted for 
Shakespeare’s noble play, The 
Merchant of Venice, which Charles 
Macklin had the honour of re- 
viving. 

Miss Mitford’s Rienzi, after its 
production at Covent Garden, was 
generally admitted to be the most 
successful and meritorious tragedy 
that had been produced for twenty 
years. Yet it had been four years 
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in the possession of the manage- 
ment, and would not then have 


appeared, as Macready said, if a 
young lady who was coming out 
on the boards had not been told 
that the part of Claudia was 
one for which she was peculiarly 
fitted. The late Mr. Tom Taylor, 
in one of his magazine articles on 
the theatre, complained of the 
star system as creating ‘ one-part’ 
plays, in which the art of the 
author is maimed to feed the 
vanity of the player. Stars and 
actor-managers are commonly one. 
It has been said of actor-man- 
agers, ‘One piece succeeds, and 
a troop of pieces written in 
imitation of the successful one 
immediately monopolises the stage. 
They inquire not into the causes 
which may have made such a 
piece, in its novelty, attractive ; 
but infer that what has drawn 
good houses will continue to do 
so, and indulge their monomania 
till successive failures more than 
counterbalance the original pro- 
fits.’ 

And now, how stands the argu- 
ment of actor-managers v. author- 
managers? Here the reader must 
step in, for my space is exhausted. 
It is time that I laid aside my 
pen; but, ere I do so, let me add 
that there are two sides to every 
question. Itis so here. But of 
late it is so much the custom to 
regard actor-managers as the dra- 
ma’s best friends, and their taste 
and judgment as final and con- 
clusive in everything histrionic, 
that the other side has been alto- 
gether ignored ; and I thought a 
peep at it might set some critical 
writers thinking, and some lovers 
of the drama also. That is all. 

A, H. WALL. 
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Taere are few things more in- 
teresting than a magazine of the 
last century. Far more than in any 
history do we see our forefathers 
as they were at home. Strange 
peeps are revealed of the doings 
and amusements of a bygone age, 
and the tale is told without any 
varnish or disguise on the part of 
the narrator. 

What the Gentleman’s Magazine 
was to England, Walker's Hiber- 
nian Magazine was to Ireland 
during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. It has, per- 


haps, a more marked individu- 
ality of character and a stronger 


flavour of provincialism than the 
Gentleman’s, and for these causes 
suits the curiosity-monger even 
better. It was at once a news- 
paper and a monthly miscellany 
of useful and entertaining litera- 
ture. It not only gave parlia- 
mentary debates and the latest 
births, deaths, and marriages, 
but also tit-bits of London and 
Dublin gossip, the newest out- 
rages, the most thrilling senti- 
mental tales @ Ja Werther, along 
with scraps of poetry and ¢éte-d- 
téte portraits of the leading fashion- 
able belles and beaux of the day. 
There was no reserve in stating 
the fortunes, and even ages, of 
brides: ‘Miss So-and-so with 
20,0007.’ is a common thing to 
see, and is set down with a 
charming frankness which we 
of the present day would hardly 
care to copy. It was no wonder 
that the monthly budgets of 
Walker's Hibernian were eagerly 
looked for in remote districts of 


the country. As the mail-coaches 
ploughed toilsomely along through 
miles of snow or slush to Dro- 
gheda, Kilkenny, or Mallow, the 
precious parcels of magazines 
were left at the wayside inns. 
Here messengers were waiting on 
ragged mountain ponies, and the 
magazines were duly distributed 
amongst the great houses of the 
neighbourhood. The ‘master’ 
seized upon them first ; then the 
young ladies devoured the tales, 
wept over the poetry, conned the 
fashion-plates, and studied the 


_latest instructions for building up 


edifices in hair. After them the 
numerous ‘hangers-on’ of the es- 
tablishment had their turn, and 
pounced upon the precious pages 
in order to find out who had 
fought the last duel, or won the 
10,0002. prize in the State lottery. 
The snowed-up gentry had no 
other literary pabulum to amuse 
or interest them; Walker sup- 
plied them with scandal, politics, 
gossip, and recipes for curing 
glanders in horses, and rheuma- 
tism or dropsy in themselves. 
What strikes us very forcibly in 
reading over these pages of faded 
print is the remarkable coinci- 
dences which we find between the 
events of that day and of our own. 
The outrages of 1882 have indeed 
strange parallels in those of 1778 : 
secret murders, midnight raids 
on private houses, houghing of 
cattle—all these abounded then, 
and seem strangely familiar in our 
ears. For instance, here are a 
few stray passages, culled at ran- 
dom from Walker's Hibernian 
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Magazine for 1778. Have we not 
seen hundreds of similar accounts 
during the last four years in our 
own newspapers ¢ 

‘ As a servant of Patrick Lynch 
of Clogher, Esq., was peaceably 
returning from the races of Castle- 
bar, he was waylaid by Michael 
Hanegan, Matthew McDonogh, 
and Michael Murphy, on the road 
to Belcarra, who in a most in- 
human manner murdered him.’ 
‘Saturday night——A number of 
villains armed went on the lands 
of Castiegordon, in the county of 
Meath, and houghed 18 head of 
black cattle, and between 70 and 
80 sheep, the property of a 
gentleman, a Quaker, living on 
said lands ; after which they left 
a threatening letter that if he did 
not sell a quarter of beef for 
eight shillings, and mutton pro- 
portionately cheap, they were de- 
termined to rob and destroy his 
house, and every other part of 
his property.’ 

From Connaught we hear ‘that 
no less than 53 bullocks and 209 
sheep have been cruelly mangled 
on their way from Ballinasloe 
fair.’ From Kilkenny news comes 
* thaton Wednesday night a num- 
ber of Whiteboys assembled at 
the house of James Purcell of 
Macully, near Dunmore, tythe- 
proctor, from whence they carried 
him about six miles, and cut off 
his ears.’ About the same date 
there is an account of dangerous 
mobs at Cork, and of a ‘set of 
inhuman wretches, who rubbed tur- 
pentine into the back of a cow and 
then set fire to it.” This, too, was 
the time whena man might be hung 
for stealing asheep. In the same 
magazine we find that Michael 
McMahon, Patrick McMahon, 
Dennis Neal, and Daniel McCarty 
were executed at Waterford for 
robberies, and that John Gorman 
was sentenced to be hanged at 
Naas for robbing three houses at 
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Celbridge. So that strong re- 
medies did not mend matters 
much, 

In strange contrast with this 
black list comes intelligence of 
fétes and expensive gaieties which 
enlivened Dublin during the 
viceroyalty of the Earl of Buck- 
ingham. At a certain house in 
the Phoenix Park a series of pri- 
vate theatricals was given, and 
the hostess appeared in a costume 
which is described with much 
gusto as ‘a pink satin Venetian 
night-gown, with a most ele- 
gant blossom-coloured petticoat, 
wrought by herself, and trimmed 
with gauze flowers and jewels.’ 
In the concluding piece she wore 
a gold ground silk, ornamented 
with artificial and silver flowers, 
and with diamonds to the amount 
of 100,0002” On the 16th March 
there was a masquerade at the 
Fishamble-street Rooms. The com- 
pany began to assemble about 
twelve, and at two a.m. the rooms 
were quite full. The Duke of 
Leinster appeared as a fruit- 
woman, who changed her oranges 
for shamrocks as Patrick’s Day 
advanced, afterwards as a physi- 
cian. Lord Glerawley was a 
* sideboard of plate.’ Sir Vesey 
Colclough a‘sweep-chimney.’ Mr. 
Finley a ‘ large fashionable lady,’ 
&c. Side by side with this 
account we hear of a duel which 
was fought near Sir Harry Caven- 
dish’s wall in the park. ‘The 
pistol of the gentleman who fired 
first burst in his hand, and one 
of the splinters of the barrel 
struck him in the right eye, and, 
penetrating to the optic nerve of 
the next, struck it fairly across, 
by which the young gentleman is 
become totally blind.’ 

Startling announcements appear 
now and then in the marriage 
columns. It would be hard to 
find a parallel for such a one as 
this : ‘Mr. John Hogarty of Bally- 
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macduff, Co. Dublin, aged twenty, 
to Mrs. Flood of said place, aged 
eighty-six.’ 

Here is another : 

‘Mr. Michael Heyden of Castle- 
town, Co. Sligo, aged seventy- 
eight, to Mrs. Honora Ward, aged 
sixty-eight; having in number 
between children and grandchil- 
dren thirty.’ 

The same candour is shown 
with regard to the amount of 
money accumulated by certain 
limbs of the law, the whole sum 
being gravely set down after the 
name and age of the deceased. 

Among the most curious gems 
of the magazine is one called *The 
Odd Prayer of a Miser.’ Whether 
it is a genuine compilation or a 
clever invention, it would be im- 
possible to say ; but, at any rate, 
there is a grim humour about it 
which reminds us more of ‘ Holy 
Willie’s Prayer’ than of anything 
else in literature. It runs as fol- 
lows : 

*O Lord, Thou knowest that I 
have nine houses in Dublin, and 
likewise that I have lately pur- 
chased an estate in fee simple in 
the county of Wicklow ; therefore 
I beseech Thee to preserve the 
two counties of Dublin and Wick- 
low from fire and earthquake. 
And, as I have a mortgage in 
Monaghan, | beg of Thee likewise 
to have an eye of compassion on 
that county ; and for all the rest 
of the counties Thou mayest deal 
with them as Thou pleasest. O, 
enable the bankers to answer all 
their bills, and make all my debt- 
ors good men. Give a prosperous 
voyage and return to the Mermaid 
sloop, which I have insured. And 
as Thou hast said that the days of 
the wicked shall be short, I trust 
in Thee that Thou wilt not for- 
get Thy promise, having purchased 
an estate in reversion of Sir J. 
C—, a profligate young man. I 
also pray Thee to keep our friends 
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from sinking ; and, if it be Thy 
will, let there be no sinking funds. 
And keep my son Caleb out of 
evil company and gaminz-houses ; 
and sanctify this night to me by 
preserving me from thieves and 
fire, and make my servants honest 
and careful, while I, Thy faithful 
servant, lie down in peace. So be 
it.’ 

But the Hibernian Magazine 
not only gave items of Irish 
intelligence ; it also conveyed 
news from the great London 
world ; and the loyal subjects of 
George III. must have been de- 
lighted to read the following, 
dated June 1778: 

‘This evening their Majesties, 
attended by nine of their beau- 
teous offspring, were at Drury 
Lane Theatre to see The Clandes- 
tine Marriage and Queen Mab 
The Prince of Wales, Bishop of 
Osnaburgh, and the Princes Wil- 
liam and Edward, sat in the 
Prince’s state-box. The Princess 
Royal, two other princesses, and 
two junior princes sat on the 
stage side of their Majesties’ box, 
over which a separate canopy of 
blue and silver was erected for the 
occasion. The audience were so 
delighted with the illustrious spec- 
tacle that they received them with 
acclamations bordering on idola- 
try/ Their attention during the 
play was principally directed to 
the sprightly sallies of the young- 
est but one of the princes. At 
the striking up of the music after 
the first act he went through all 
the fiddling motions, and after- 
wards laughed incessantly at every 
comic circumstance that occurred, 
which was repeatedly applauded 
by the admiring multitude. The 
pantomime of Queen Mab delight- 
ed all the little ones beyond ex- 
pression. The youngest prince 
but one, perceiving Mr. King in 
Lord Ogleby attempting to open 
Fanny's door, which was locked, 
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cried out, ‘‘ Kick, kick, and then 
they'll let you in!” which threw 
the house into an immoderate 
burst of laughter. Their Majesties 
appeared as much delighted as the 
audience on the above occasion.’ 

Anecdotes of that period seem 
toabound. In the year 1779 Dr. 
Fowler was Archbishop of Dublin, 
being translated in that year from 
Killaloe. He was remarkable for 
his strict discipline in Church go- 
vernment, and is said not to have 
been blessed with the best temper 
in the world, being overbearing 
and pompous in manner to his 
inferiors. Shortly after his eleva- 
tion to the archbishopric he came 
to St. Patrick’s Cathedral on a 
week-day at three o’clock. Find- 
ing that the gentlemen of the 
choir were not in attendance, and 
supposing that he had jurisdic- 
tion in the church, he thus called 
the verger to him : 

‘Hullo, fellow, 
Where’s the dean? 

‘He’s in the chapter-house, may 
it please your grace,’ stammered 
the quivering official. 

‘Tell him to come instantly and 
attend me here.’ 

Away went the verger to the 
dean, whom he found sitting in a 
room in the chapter-house with 
Dr. Ledwich, then one of the 
minor canons. 

‘Please your reverence, Mr. 
Dean, his grace the archbishop 
requires your presence imme- 
diately in the cathedral.’ 

‘Present my compliments to 
his grace,’ replied the dean, ‘ and 
say if he wants to see the dean 
he will find him here.’ 

The verger returned and deli- 
vered the message verbatim to the 
archbishop, who could scarcely 
conceal his anger at the want of 
respect which he considered the 
dean had shown him. He made 
up his mind, however, to proceed 
to the chapter-house ; and, on en- 


come here! 
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tering the room where the dean 
and Dr. Ledwich were sitting, 
addressed the former as follows : 
‘Ho, Mr. Dean, what’s be- 
come of the men of the choir? 
Why are they not at the cathe- 
dral? Let them know in future I 
shall require them to be present in 
the choir every day at three p.m.’ 
The dean, who was calm and 
dignified in manner, replied, 
‘Please your grace, the gentle- 
men of the choir are not accus- 
tomed to attend on week-days 
unless specially informed that 
their services will be required ; 
and I apprehend you will find that 
Iam the person who am author- 
ised to enforce their attendance.’ 
The archbishop made no reply 
to this observation, but, evidently 
mortified at the mistake he had 
made, retired. Dr. Ledwich, who 
was a man of considerable humour 
and wit, lost no time in thus re- 
ducing the dialogue which he had 
heard to verse : 
* Archbishop. 
“Mr, Dean.” said his grace, 
New-fangled in place, 
‘What's become of the men of the choir? 
Let them know, sir, I pray, 


That henceforward, each day, 
Their attendance at three I desire.” 
The Dean. 
“ Please your grace,” said the Dean, 
“ The matter is plain— 
They're not used to attend here at three. 
I, besides, apprehend 
That to make them attend 
Is a right belongs only to me.” 
Moral, 
A Fowler of —__ 
For taking good ai 
Should be careful his sport not to spoil, 
Nor, when his gun’s large, 
His piece to discharge, 
Lest its force on himself might recoil.’ 


Dr. Ledwich’s verses soon be- 
came known, and Dr. (afterwards 
Sir) John Stevenson, having ob- 
tained a copy, composed a catch 
for the words, which for many 
years was sung at the festive 
meetings of the vicars choral as 
a sort of charter-song. 

C. J. HAMILTON. 





A POLISH NOVELIST. 


KRASZEWSKEI. 


— 


Kraszewxs! is the first of con- 
temporary Polish novelists in the 
estimation of his compatriots. He 
is a notable member of that bril- 
liant coterie of Polish writers who 
arose towards 1828 in the wake 
of Mickiewiez, Slowacki, and Kra- 
sinski, and who, like their fore- 
runners, made it their aim to 
arouse a love for, and interest in, 
their country. Kraszewski was 
born at Warsaw on July 26, 1812, 
and was educated at Wilna. His 
studies completed, he settled on 
his estate in the province of Vol- 
hynia, and devoted himself en- 
tirely to literature. He has by 
no means confined his energy to 
novel-writing, but wandered over 
various fields, winning spurs in 
all. Poetry, drama, philosophy, 
history, criticism, philology, are 
among the various departments 
he has touched. Journalism also 
attracted him ; it gave him scope 
to ventilate the grievances of his 
countrymen, to vindicate their 
claims to European attention, to 
arouse interest among his own 
nation in literature and art. In 
1859 he even became editor of a 
daily paper—a post he retained 
until 1864, when he left Poland 
to live in Dresden. 

Kraszewski is a totally new 
apparition among his countrymen. 
Their fictitious literature had, up 
to his time, been entirely founded 
upon imitations of romantic French 
novels, rendered yet more roman- 
tic and more wildly impossible by 
their transplantation into a foreign 
soil. There was no reality in the 
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life they depicted; they repro- 
duced, bluntly, blindly, what they 
had read in such fashion, accord- 
ing to Kraszewski’s own dictum, 
‘as are reproduced on _ pocket- 
handkerchiefs the works of the 
great masters.’ Kraszewski rose 
above these tendencies. It was 
he who first looked at home for 
subjects, for inspirations, and thus 
-became the Polish novelist par 
excellence. He took his themes 
from Polish family and national 
life ; he mirrored forth faithfully 


_their excellences, but also their 


defects. The moral and social 
conflicts that agitate his nation 
are scrupulously reproduced in his 
pages. A sincere and ardent 
patriot, he is not blind to the 
serious and deep-rooted faults of 
his countrymen, and he shows 
them with relentless vigour how 
these sap their vitality, their pos- 
sibility of national existence. He 
is not afraid to tell them unpalat- 
able truths; and while encourag- 
ing the aspirations of young Po- 
land, he points out its dangers 
with a warning voice. But be- 
side the present, Kraszewski loves 
to paint the Polish past, to keep 
alive the traditions of the country. 
Above all he loves to depict the 
time of Stanislaus Augustus and 
the Elec‘or of Saxony. Morituri, 
one of his longest and most note- 
worthy novels, is founded on 
events occurring in the reign of 
the former monarch. The scene 
is laid at Warsaw, and presents 
vivid pictures of contemporary 
society. The story deals with 
Y 
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the decline of a princely family, 
of which it furnishes a fine de- 
scription. Of late years, indeed, 
Kraszewski has devoted himself 
almost wholly to historical ro- 
mances, and on this domain it is 
claimed for him that he resembles 
the elder Dumas. The compari- 
son, howeverfscarcely holds. He 
has not the fire, the wonderful 
imagination of the Frenchman, 
and, on the other hand, he is 
more historically correct. At the 
present time this veteran novelist 
has undertaken a vast task, much 
resembling in character Freytag’s 
cycle of Die Ahnen. He too 
wishes to present to his country- 
men, in novelistic form, a series 
of romances, of which the various 
subjects are to be derived from 
successive epochs of Polish his- 
tory. Excellent and accurate 
though these historical romances 
are, they are not as good as Kras- 
zewski’s earlier writings. The 
scenes of many of these are laid 
amid the forests and villages of 
Lithuania, whose people have 
preserved uncontaminated the 
best traditions of the Poles, and 
among whom patriarchal customs 
still linger. ‘ 
Since he has lived at Dresden 
Kraszewski has issued, under the 
pseudonym of Boleslawita, novel- 
ettes describing the latest phase 
of the Polish revolution and the 
rising of 1863, bringing into pro- 
minence, with much force, the 
inherent and national differences 
between Russians and Poles. In- 
deed, occasionally this is done in 
too polemical a fashion, consider- 
ing the framework wherein it is 
introduced. He points out the 
various and characteristic tenden- 
cies of the modern Pole, how he 
is frivolous, flighty, narrow-vision- 
ed, sincerely, but often foolishly, 
patriotic. He introduces his read- 
ers to secret conspirators, to pri- 
sons, to flight, to the pains of 
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exile; in short, he runs through 
the whole gamut of national mis- 
fortune. The burning Jewish 
question of Poland is also venti- 
lated in his pages—a burning 
question truly in - country, 
where the numerical proportion 
of the Jews makes them of great 
moment amid a population whose 
language they rarely learn, and 
to whom they hence must remain 
eternal strangers. 

The importance of Kraszewski 
as a national novelist is indubit- 
ably great. From the artistic 
point of view he is by no means 
without serious faults. His com- 
position is loose ; there is a want 
of dramatic power in his talgs, 
which rather resemble verbal nar- 
ration, and thus bear an Oriental 
impress. There is a feeling, in 
reading him, that he is appealing 
to a people who have much time 
to spare, who do not weary of 
details, and are not impatient 
when the same incident is retold 
by different personages. Indeed, 
this oral character is a recognised 
feature in Polish imaginative lite- 
rature, and novels are called by a 
name that corresponds to recita- 
tion. There is a certain uniform- 
ity in his style, his dialogue lacks 
spirit ; he also repeats himself too 
much, the same scenes and situa- 
tions recur too often. This fault, 
however, is probably due to the 
enormous fecundity into which a 
great facility has betrayed him. 
Nevertheless, for all his faults, he 
is an interesting writer, if only for 
the strange and unaccustomed en- 
vironment into which he leads us. 
Nor is this his only merit. He 
draws characters forcibly ; he has 
a wide sympathy with the weak, 
uncertain, human heart; he has 
an eye for the picturesque, the 
characteristic, the true. The re- 
gard entertained for him by his 
own countrymen was amply at- 
tested some time ago, when the 
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oceasion of. the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his literary début was 
made quite a national festival. 
The story from which we quote 
is one of his most popular folk- 
tales, Jermola the Potter. The 
scene of action is in a remote 
hamlet of Volhynia. Within the 
narrow framework of the story 
are introduced the various ele- 
ments that form Polish society— 
the nobleman, the husbandman, 
and the Jew; and as a social 
photograph of Polish life, it has 
been universally praised by those 
best fitted to judge. The hero of 
the story, an old man, finds, like 
Silas Marner, a child laid at his 
doorstep ; and, as with his Eng- 
lish analogue, whom he in some 


degree resembles, except in the ° 


matter of avarice, the child be- 
comes the centre of his thoughts 
and interests. 


Tue Founp.ina. 


Old Jermola walked slowly 
towards his tumbledown dwell- 
ing, his head full of the revived 
remembrances of his life. 

It was neither a cottage nor a 
farm; rather a ruin, an old for- 
saken tavern, for some reason 
fallen into decay. Jermola was 
accustomed to this melancholy 
abode ; he approached it without 
repugnance, turned the. handle, 
and opened the door. Darkness 
already prevailed there ; he struck 
a light, and kindled a few shav- 
ings that lay ready in the stove. 

When the old man had kindled 
the shavings in the stove—for a 
light was regarded as an extrava- 
gant luxury—he cast a glance 
around to see whether everything 
was in order; took a pot, in which 
to warm his supper, which the 
old Cossack’s wife had brought 
him from the village, or which he 
himself had cooked well or badly ; 
seated himself on a stool by the 
fire, and began to say the Lord’s 
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Prayer. The wind rustled in the 
branches of the pines and oaks in 
the garden ; otherwise there was 
silence around. Jermola had be- 
come absorbed in thought over 
his prayer, when the silence was 
broken by the crying of a child, 
at first soft, and gradually becom- 
ing louder and louder. It was 
the voice of a whining infant, and 
was as near as though it were 
behind the door. 

‘ What may that be? said the 
old man to himself, interrupting 
his prayer and rising from his 
seat. ‘So late at night? It can- 
not be a silly woman, who is 
going on to the rafts now with 
her child, or coming to me for 
medicine ? 

He listened; but the whining 
neither approached nor retreated. 
Then the child must be lying close 
by. At this hour, on such a cold 


- evening, surely no one could have 


puta cradle there. And the child’s 
cry is so piteous. 

‘It must be an owl,’ said the 
old man, returning to his seat ; ‘it 
is screeching up in an oak-tree, 
and yet I could swear that it is a 
child’s voice. I call that a won- 
derful imitation.’ 

He listened again; the crying 
became plainer and more painful. 

‘No, that is not an owl; that 
is really beyond my comprehen- 
sion ; 1 must go and look; per- 
haps a misfortune has happened 
somewhere, Whatever can it be? 

With these words he sprang up 
quickly, drew his cap over his 
ears, took his stick in his hand, 
and, forgetting even his beloved 
pipe, ran out of the door. On 
the threshold he was already con- 
vinced that there could be no 
doubt about its being a poor 
child’s whining, and not an owl’s 
ery. The old man was quite 
overcome by this, and, led by the 
whimpering voice, he began his 
search, and saw, not far from the 
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little garden, something white 
under an oak. His old eyes had 
not deceived him; on a little 
moss-covered elevation lay, wrap- 
ped in white swaddling-clothes, a 
crying infant. 

A child—a child abandoned 
and exposed by its parents! The 
old man’s brain could not take 
that in. He was stupefied with 
amazement, surprise, pity, and 
sorrow ; he ran hither and thither, 
not knowing what to do. At 
last he took up the child, which, 
in consequence probably of feeling 
the movement, immediately ceased 
crying. Like a thief with his 
stolen property, forgetting even 
his stick, old Jermola ran into 
his room, still repeating, ‘ A child ! 
achild! What can it mean? 

Suddenly the idea occurred to 
him that perhaps the child had 
only been deposited by its mother 
for a moment, for some reason or 
other, and she would be uneasy if 
she did not find it again. He 
now began to call loudly, and to 
knack his fingers in the Polish 
manner, so that the echo recalled 
to him his shepherd-days; but 
no one answered. 

‘I cannot expose the poor thing 
to the cold any longer,’ said he 
feelingly ; ‘I will go into the cot- 
tage; perhaps something may 
occur to me which will bring me 
on the track.’ 

He opened the door; the fire 
was extinguished in the stove, the 
room was in darkness. He quickly 
deposited his burden on the bed, 
and fanned the fire into a flame ; 
this time sparing no shavings. 
When the room was again light, 
the old man hastened to the cry- 
ing child, and then his surprise 
and terror reached the highest 
point. This was evidently no 
village child ; theswaddling-clothes 
alone proved that. Jermola could 
not understand how and why a 
mother or a father could make up 
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their minds to reject so small and 
innocent a being, the mere sight 
of which made him weep with 
pity and emotion. 

In fact, from the moment when 
he heard the first cry, a strange 
feeling had come over the old 
man, generally so calm: he was 
excited, terrified, and yet new life 
had come to him; he seemed 
twenty years younger. Filled with 
curiosity, he approached the mys- 
terious creature, that Fate, taking 
pity on his loneliness, had granted 
him as a consolation, while he was 
seeking some tie to bind him still 
to the world. The child was 
carefully wrapped up, but in such 
a manner that even its wraps gave 
no clue to its origin. The un- 
natural mother or careless father 
had, with some remnant of care, 
wrapped the child in a large piece 
of thick white cotton, which only 
revealed a small part of the face 
distorted by crying. Jermola 
looked at the child with ever- 
increasing excitement, and con- 
tinued to wring his hands. Then 
suddenly the thought occurred to 
him that he stood in need of good 
advice, that the crying baby must 
be hungry, and that to bear the 
burden so unexpectedly imposed 
on him was beyond his power. 
Like a sudden lightning-flash it 
was revealed to him that here was 
need of nurse, cradle, and motherly 
care, while his means would not 
permit him to supply all these. 
And then hired hands did not ap- 
pear to him worthy to touch this 
divine gift, as this foundling child 
seemed to him. He considered 
himself the chosen father, whom 
Providence had destined for the 
poor orphan. The thought that 
the child might be taken from him 
caused him the greatest alarm. 

‘No, I will give it back to no 
one; it is my child—my own! 
God has sent it me. I will not 
drive away the orphan.’ 
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Quite overcome by this strange 
event, he was carrying the child 
up and down in the room, when 
a heavy packet fell out of the 
swaddling-clotheson to the ground. 
He almost dropped the child. 

‘So it is a rich man who has 
cast his own flesh and blood from 
him, and pays to have it taken off 
his hands.’ 

The old man became thought- 
ful; he tried his best to under- 
stand the world that he had 
hitherto known so little, and there 
came into his heart an intuition 
which in one moment revealed to 
him the whole blackness, misery, 
and sorrow of life. 

‘Good God! thought he to 
himself, ‘there might even be 
people who would take this from 
the orphan. No, no one shall 
know anything about it. I will 
keep the money till the child is 
grown up ; I shall manage to rear 
it alone.’ 


He threw the gold into an old 


casket which stood near his bed, 
and in which he usually kept his 
few pence. Then he wrapped the 
child in his oponcza (cloak), and 
ran frightened and happy with 
it to the nearest cottage; there 
to take counsel with his neigh- 
bours. 

There lived the wife of the 
Cossack Harassym, who was uni- 
versally called, after her husband’s 
rank, the Kozaczicha. She lived 
there with her only daughter. 

Fortunately Jermola did not 
meet a living creature before the 
Kozaczicha’s door, as he approached 
the cottage breathlessly with the 
crying child. 

Only the flickering fire shining 
through the window showed that 
the mistress was at home, and the 
old man entered with his burden. 
The Kozaczicha sat on a bench 
near the table, leaning on her arm, 
lost in thought. Horpyna sat by 
the stove. Both were silent and 


sad; but a glance at Jermola, 
entering with the child on his 
arm, sufficed to rouse them and 
move them to a cry of astonish- 
ment. 

‘What is it, old man? What 
is that? asked the mother. 

‘ What—what? exclaimed Jer- 
mola, sinking into a seat and lay- 
ing the child on his lap without 
taking his eyes from it. ‘ Look, 
and see what itis; it is a child 
that God has given me.’ 

‘What! you? 

‘It is a.miracle. But I do not 
know what todo. When I came 
back from the raft by the river I 
lighted my fire, and began my 
prayer, when I heard something 
crying under the oaks. “ Itis an 
owl,” I say to myself; “ they 


. build their nests in the old oaks.” 


I continue my prayer, but the 
whining recommences. I could 
not keep still; I became anxious ; 
ran to the spot. I seek and look, 
and see there—I find a child. 
What am I to do now? 

The two women, the old and 
the young one, listened full of 
curiosity to Jermola’s words, and 
shook their heads in silence. 

‘Some one has exposed it,’ 
exclaimed the old woman; ‘ but 
who ? 

‘But who could throw down 
a child like that? exclaimed the 
old man indignantly. ‘Is such a 
thing possible ? 

‘O, O, we know such people,’ 
answered the old woman, shaking 
her head. ‘ Much worse stories 
even are told of people’s wicked- 
ness. Have you never heard of 
the new-born baby that the un- 
natural mother threw into the 
trough to feed the pigs, so that 
no trace of her shame might 
remain ? 

Old Jermola looked amazed, 
with his eyes wide open, at the 
Kozaczicha, and shrugged his 
shoulders. Meantime the two 
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women knelt down by the child, 
to examine it more closely. 

‘What a white cloth it is 
wrapped in !’ 

‘ How delicate it is!’ 

‘It must be a gentlefolk’s child. 
Who of us would dare do such a 
thing? Besides, we have no oc- 
casion for it.’ 

‘And to choose just the place 
by your cottage !’ 

‘But advise me what to do,’ 
begged the old man. 

* Well—what you like,’ answer- 
ed the Kozaczicha. ‘ You can 
take it to the steward ; he will 
make it over to the magistrates, 
and they will place it in some 
hospital.’ 

‘Place it in some hospital !’ 
exclaimed Jermola, trying to re- 
strain himself. ‘You are fine 
counsellors! And who is to see 
to it there, and take care of it? 
They might even let the poor 
creature starve.’ 

The old woman shrugged her 
shoulders. 

‘But how will you get advice 
about the child ? asked she. 

‘That is just what I am asking 
you, my friend.’ 

‘What do you think? 

‘How should I know what to 
think? There is a mill-wheel 
turning in my head. On no ac- 
count whatever would I cast out 
this child that God Himself has 
given into my charge, yet I do 
not know whether I shall succeed 
in tending it; still it does not 
seem to me quite impossible.’ 

‘You must find a nurse for it. 
Jurek’s wife would be a suitable 
one.’ 

‘On no account,’ exclaimed 
Jermola; ‘that bad woman 
would torture the poor little thing 
to death, and, besides, want I 
know not how much money ; and 
as it is, my pence go one after 
another. If you would give ita 
little milk—just look how it is 
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twisting and turning itself—per- 
haps it would drink ; then I could 
buy the milk from you.’ 

The Kozaczicha burst out laugh- 
ing. 
‘What! Do you mean to tend 
it, amuse it, nurse it, rock it, 
yourself? And then, as if that 
were all that had to be done! A 
child is always giving one some- 
thing to do. I remember the 
trouble I had with my oldest, my 
poor Tymoszek, who did not live 
a year; and then with Horpyna 
—no peace, night or day.’ 

‘As if I slept much or worked 
so very much!’ answered the ob- 
stinate Jermola, whose new-found 
treasure was every moment be- 
coming more precious to him. 
‘A few hours’ sleep are more 
than enough for me ; and a little 
child like this goes on sleeping, 
so long as it is not hungry. I 
shall find time enough to sleep a 
little, and to see after the garden, 
and roast a few potatoes.’ 

*But what do you mean to 
feed it with? 

‘ Well—with milk.’ 

‘ But if it cannot drink yet? It 
is so tiny.’ 

Jermola sighed. 

‘ Well, what we cannot do, we 
learn. But give me better advice.’ 

The Kozaczicha took the crying 
baby in her arms and looked at 
it with pleasure; the daughter 
ran to fetch some new milk, and 
in so doing let fall a word to her 
neighbour, who carried it on, so 
that soon the neighbours, at- 
tracted by curiosity, came first 
singly, then in pairs, and at last 
in crowds, and surrounded the 
old man. Since the village ex- 
isted, nothing similar had ever 
occurred, as far as the oldest in- 
habitant could remember; nor had 
they ever heard of any such thing. 
There was a continual talk and 
buzz. Every one came with good 
advice : the magistrate, the elders 
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of the commune, the women and 
boys, each tried to talk down the 
other; the same thing was dis- 
cussed again and again, and the 
majority agreed with the Kozac- 
zicha, who recommended Jurek’s 
wife as the nurse. And what 
desperate conjectures, what bold 
assertions, what jokes and votes 
of censure, were passed on the 
dishonourable parents! But no 
one could bring forward any well- 
founded suspicion. No stranger 
had been seen in the village that 
evening; the streets were deserted ; 
neither in the inn nor at the 
ferry had any travellers been 
seen. After a long discussion, 
the assembly broke up to go and 
carry the important news abroad. 
Only the old Chwedko remained 


behind, well known as the owner - 


of the shaggy mare. Leaning on 
his stick and slowly collecting his 
thoughts, he said to Jermola, 


‘Something has occurred to. 


me. It must be about twenty 
years ago since I heard of it. In 
Malyeczek a man I knew was left 
a widower; his wife had just 
died, after giving birth to a little 
daughter. The poor distressed 
man could not find any nurse for 
it: he went from cottage to cot- 
tage; no one would take in the 
orphan; he had not even a cow 
to feed it with milk. Do you 
know what he did? With the 
last rouble that was left from the 
funeral he bought a goat, and 
brought up his little daughter on 
its milk; now she is one of 
the finest girls in the neighbour- 
hood.’ 

Jermola sprang up in delight. 

‘Come, bring me the goat ! ex- 
claimed he eagerly. ‘Is there a 
goat to be found anywhere? I 
will buy a goat !’ 

‘The landlord of the inn has a 
goat.’ 

‘This is no time to dawdle. I 
will go and buy it.’ 


He was already at the door, 
when the Kozaczicha and Chwed- 
ko held him back together. 

‘ By no means,’ exclaimed the 
peasant ; ‘the Jew will fleece you 
dreadfully if he sees how much 
you need the goat.’ 

‘Let him take what he likes, 
so long as he gives me the goat.’ 

*You will have to give him 
your last shirt,’ the Kozaczicha 
interrupted the eager old man. 
‘Do you not know Schmul? He 
is a bloodhound ; there is not an- 
other like him among the Jews. 
Gently, for God’s sake tell him 
some lie; say you want it for 
breeding, or you will have to pay 
as dearly for it as for a cow.’ 

‘I will go with you,’ said 
Chwedko. ‘You shall see we 
will get the better of the Jew.’ 

‘But what shall we do with 
the child? 

‘Do not be afraid ; leave it with 
us, no harm will come to it.’ 

‘Take pity on it, mother,’ said 
Jermola. ‘Be careful, 1 beg of 
you.’ 

‘ What, are you going to teach 
me? Is it my first child? I will 
pour some milk into its mouth, if 
it is only by drops; then I will 
lull it to sleep. Do not distress 
yourself.’ 

‘I shall be back in a moment,’ 
assured Jermola; ‘ but I implore 
you to see that no harm comes to 
the child ! 

The old woman could not help 
laughing at his anxiety. Not till 
he left the house did he remember 
how long it was since he had 
smoked. He drew out his pipe, 
which he always wore in his bo- 
som, filled it quickly, began to 
smoke it, and then, in spite of the 
darkness of the night, hastened 
with Chwedko to the inn, situ- 
ate in the middle of the village. 

It was fortunate that Jermola 
was accompanied by the much 
more cunning old Chwedko, who, 
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accustomed to the snares and 
wiles of the deceiver, had learnt 
prudence, and grudged neither 
time nor words if a penny could 
be saved. On the road already 
Chwedko gave Jermola good ad- 
vice ; to which he did not listen, 
for he was completely absorbed by 
the idea of possessing the goat. 
This improvised nurse, unfortu- 
nately a favourite of Sara, the 
landlord’s young wife, and of her 
eldest son, who often pulled her 
beard, and had to put up with 
many a kick, was at most worth 
about twelve Polish gulden. Jer- 
mola was quite prepared to pay 
twenty for it; to which Chwedko 
did not much object, since the 
goat was not so very old, and gave 
good milk. But how was the 
proposal to be made to Schmul? 
He would have fleeced them to 
any extent, had he known of the 
urgent need. It was therefore 
necessary to deceive the Jew, to 
avoid being deceived by him. 
They approached the inn, when 
Chwedko became thoughtful, and 
begged Jermola to withdraw a 
little. 

‘Sit down near this cottage,’ 
said he, showing him a seat. 
‘Wait here; I will go in first, 
and prepare the Jew. Do not be 
afraid; we shall manage it.’ 

Jermola took courage ; trusted 
in Chwedko, who had so warmly 
espoused his cause; and seated 
himself on the spot indicated. 
He certainly needed rest and 
quiet. Leaning his head on his 
hands, and absorbed in thought, 
he now, for the first time for a 
long while, began to consider the 
future. 

Chwedko first went into the 
tap-room, but Schmul was not 
there ; only the goat was walking 
about. Opening the door of the 


state-room a little way, and wiping 
his feet, after asking permission, 
he stepped on to the threshold, 
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his hat under his arm, amid many 
bows. He remained carefully 
standing on the straw-mat—for 
the Jew became very angry when 
dirt was brought into his parlour. 
Thus he had fulfilled all the neces- 
sary conditions for being gracious- 
ly received by Schmul, and the 
careful Chwedko did not forget 
ever to address him otherwise 
than as merchant; for Reb Schmul 
declared that the tavern business 
interested him but little, and he 
only lived in the village for his 
own amusement. 

‘Well, what does Chwedko 
bring? asked the Jew from his 
seat, where he was swaying to and 
fro, like a pendulum, over a reli- 
gious kook. He interrupted his 
pious reading for the sake of gain, 
for he knew that God is more in- 
dulgent than man. 

‘Excuse me, sir, there is an 
opportunity. 

An opportunity is the expres- 
sion used by the people for every 
unexpected occurrence — every 
event that gives an opportunity 
for drinking brandy. 

‘An opportunity! Well, what 
sort—christening, wedding, or 
funeral? I hope nobody is dead. 
I suppose you want brandy on 
credit ? 

‘No; I have heard something 

by chance, and wanted to ac- 
quaint you with it—perhaps a 
gain.’ 
‘Well, what sort of gain? 
broke in Schmul, rising and 
thrusting his hands in his belt as 
he approached. 

‘The gentleman’ (this name 
pleased the Jew particularly) 
*must know Jermola, the old man 
who lives in the tumble-down 
inn.’ 

‘Why should I not know him? 
—a poor wretch ! 

‘That is true; but he has 
turned up a few roubles some- 
where.’ 

















‘Well, does he want to spend 
them in drink? 

‘ Nothing of the sort. He does 
not drink brandy, but has taken 
into his head that he wants to buy 
a cow—half for credit, half for 
ready money.’ 

‘A cow! What does he want 
a cow for? 

‘He was just going off to the 
town about it. 1 prevented him, 
for an idea occurred to me.’ 

‘To the town—always to the 
town ! exclaimed the Jew, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘ Well, speak, 
Chwedko; what have you thought 
of ? 

‘I want to persuade him that 
it would be better for him, instead 
of buying a cow on credit, to pay 
money down for a milk-goat ; then 
he will get milk and in time a kid. 
Perhaps you would sell him your 
old white one? 

Schmul looked straight into 
Chwedko’s eyes, but he fortun- 
ately did not seem in the least 
confused; nor was it easy to 
suspect any fraud in such a pro- 
posal. The landlord merely put 
one question to him, destined to 
sound him : 

‘Is Jermola here—in the inn? 

‘No,’ was the quiet answer ; 
‘he has been with his neighbours 
ever since midday; but, if you 
like, I may perhaps succeed in 
talking him over and bringing 
him here, although he is not very 
fond of coming to the inn. But 
perhaps you have no wish to sell 
the old goat. I only proposed it 
out of kindness. Why should 
the money go out of the village? 
But if you do not care about it, 
I will leave him alone, and he 
can go to the town.’ 

‘But wait a moment, do wait,’ 
said the Jew thoughtfully to 
Chwedko, who had already seized 
the door-handle. ‘ What will he 
do in the town ? 

He called Sara into the room, 
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and she entered with the air of 
a spoilt child. They conversed 
together in their jargon ; the Jew 
speaking gently, his wife very 
sharply. Chwedko tried to guess, 
by their gestures and voices, how 
matters stood ; but did not suc- 
ceed. Soon the Jewess left the 
room, and Schmul turned once 
more to Chwedko. 

‘You are a good fellow,’ said 
he, patting Chwedko on the 
shoulder. ‘If you want brandy 
on trust I will credit you for a 
whole rouble, do you hear? 
Bring Jermola to the inn; the 
goat is there ; he is sure éo be 
pleased with it. A very good 
goat. How much money has he? 

‘I do not know exactly,’ an- 
swered Chwedko. ‘I believe he 
had about twenty Polish gulden, 
and the Kozaczicha was going to 
lend him something.’ 

TheJewshook his head silently, 
and sent off the peasant, who 
hastened to his friend. Soon 
after Chwedko and old Jermola 
entered the tap-room. The latter 
was trembling like an aspen-leaf, 
and was ashamed of the comedy 
he was about to perform for the 
sake of the goat. His first glance 
fell upon its grave form; and he 
would certainly have betrayed 
himself if Schmul had noticed it, 
but he fortunately was consistently 
playing his assumed part, and had 
turned his back to the new- 
comers. 

*‘Good-evening, sir,’ said 
Chwedko. 

‘ Good-evening.’ 

Schmul turned round and mut- 
tered something in his beard. 

* Well, shall we drink a drop?’ 
asked Chwedko. 

‘I seldom drink,’ answered 
Jermola; ‘ but, for the sake of 
company, give us something, 
Marysia.’ 

‘I hear you are going to the 
fair,’ began Chwedko again. ‘ You 
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must have something to set you 
up for the journey.’ 

‘Well, what do you want at 
the fair? asked Schmul. ‘If you 
have something to sell I will buy 
it of you.’ 

‘No, I have some other busi- 
ness.” 

‘And if you have,’ exclaimed 
the Jew, ‘must you go off at 
once to the town? You are all 
of you so ready with the town. 
Do you want to buy something? 

‘I tell you what, sir,’ said 
Chwedko, ‘my friend wants to 
buy acow. He is dull, and he 
wants some worry and anxiety.’ 

* What do you want acow for? 
asked the Jew. 

‘ Bah, it is a convenience, and 
may be profitable.’ 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed Schmul, 
stretching out his hands, ‘it is 
plain enough that you have never 
yet had a cow, and do not know 
what it means to feed a cow. 
You must find a cow-boy for it. 
Well, consider what that costs; 
then the creatures always come 
back hungry from pasture; then 
you must buy hay—and hay is 
as dear as saffron just now; you 
must buy chaff, and that costs 
10d. asack ; you must buy clover, 
and I do not sell that for less 
than 40d.—every one pays me 
that. Then you must give it 
green-stuff and potatoes, other- 
wise it will grow thin. Then it 
may get ill and not have a calf; 
and, in any case, for half a year 
it will not give a drop of milk.’ 

* But still I should have a calf 
and some milk.’ 

‘But who will take care of it? 
asked the Jew, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

Jermola seemed convinced, and 
scratched his head meditatively. 

‘Is not that exactly what I told 
you? said Chwedko. ‘Cattle 
bring nothing but worry to poor 
people—nothing but misery.’ 
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‘If only I could have a calf 
and a little milk !’ said Jermola. 

‘ That is easily said,’ continued 
the mediator. ‘Nothing is so 
good for milk as a goat, I can 
tell you. In the first place, it 
does not cost much, and can live 
on anything—stalks, weeds, rub- 
bish. Then it gives no trouble ; 
and when you have drunk your 
fill of goat’s milk, at least you 
know that you have drunk some- 
thing How it smells! How 
healthy it is !’ 

‘There you spoke a true word,’ 
said the innkeeper slowly. ‘I 
tell you there is nothing better 
than a goat. We have discovered 
that already; and we generally 
keep goats. But that is the way 
of people; they look on and do 
not imitate ; they have no sense 
in their heads. A goat is a real 
treasure.’ 

‘Who knows, perhaps I shall 
turn the matter over and buy a 
goat,’ said Jermola slowly. 

‘It is the best thing you can 
do ! exclaimed Chwedko. ‘I tell 
you that is the most sensible 
plan. If Mr. Schmul would sell 
you his white one—’ 

‘What can you be thinking 
of? interrupted the Jew hastily, 
as though he had just caught the 
words. ‘I would not give up my 
goat for all the money in the 
world. My wife, my children— 
they all love it; it is an invalu- 
able creature ; it is worth more 
than a cow.’ 

‘It is a pity,’ said Jermola, 
looking at the goat. ‘Why 
should I have to drag myself to 
the town? My old legs can hardly 
carry me. Your goat might per- 
haps—’ 

‘It is, indeed, a rare goat!’ ex- 
claimed the Jew. ‘ Have you ever 
seen such a goat? She is so sen- 
sible that you can talk to her; 
and her milk—you hardly know 
what that is! You will not find 














one like her twenty miles round ; 
it is a treasure, and not a goat! 
It is a phenomenon ! 

*But old,’ remarked Jermola 
slowly. 

‘Old! How old? The old 
goats are the best. Why, how 
old is she? She is really only 
just beginning her life; she will 
live another twenty years!’ ex- 
claimed Schmul, becoming more 
and more excited. 

‘And what did she cost you? 
asked Jermola. 

‘What she cost me? That has 
nothing to do with the matter. 
As a kid, she cost me two roubles. 
But you must know that she is 
not a common goat; she belongs 
to a superior kind. I would not 
sell her for six roubles ; she eats 
hardly anything, and is always 
fat, and has two kids every year.’ 

A momentary pause ensued. 
Jermola looked about him, and 
did not know what to do next; 
while he constantly cast glances 
at the goat, which continued to 
walk up and down the room, 
striking the ground with her 
hoofs, and poking her head every- 
where where she perceived any- 
thing eatable. She collected re- 
mains of leaves, gnawed crusts, 
and bits of bread. We must do 
her the justice to say that she 
trusted in no one, and cared for 
her own maintenance, 

‘That would really be some- 
thing for you,’ began the broker 
Chwedko : ‘she is accustomed to 
the village; she knows the pas- 
ture; she is experienced; not 
very young either ; but gives very 
good milk.’ 

‘ Not a common goat,’ added the 
Jew softly ; ‘a superior kind.’ 

‘But what a price!’ exclaimed 
Jermola. 

‘Well, I will tell you what,’ 
said the Jew, approaching hastily 
—‘you are a worthy man. [ 
love and honour you; the people 
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at the fair will fleece you. I will 
do something for you, and let you 
have the goat for three roubles. 
There, now do as you please.’ 

Chwedko, who had feared some- 
thing worse, and was glad to come 
off so easily, added quickly, 

‘Come, shake hands upon it, 
and thank the merchant; it is 
dirt-cheap. Pay him, and take 
it; I do not grudge it you.’ 

‘For my part, I am willing,’ 
answered the old man ; ‘ only you 
must give me a cord to lead the 
goat home by.’ 

The unexpected bargain was 
struck. Jermola took three rou- 
bles out of a knot in an old hand- 
kerchief, and counted them out 
to Schmul. The Jew examined 
them, spit on them, as is cus- 
tomary, and put them in his 
pocket. 

‘But you must bring back the 
cord to-morrow,’ he muttered, 
and folded his cloak round him, 
preparing to go back to the par- 
lour. 

‘And the mohorycz? asked 
Chwedko softly. 

‘Jermola must pay that,’ said 
Schmul ; ‘ but because he did not 
beat me down—well, you need 
not pay for the brandy you have 
drunk; I have given you the 
mohorycz.’ 

Old Marysia brought a cord 
with a noose, which she used for 
carrying wood, and Chwedko 
closed the door, and tried to 
catch the goat, which, suspect- 
ing treachery, constantly eluded 
him. The Jew had taken himself 
off. 

‘Well, you two have made a 
fine bargain ! cried the old woman, 
when the innkeeper was gone, 
‘To pay twenty Polish gulden for 
an old goat ; you might have got 
three young ones for that at the 
fair.’ 

The old men were silent, fast- 
ened the cord round the goat’s 
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horns, and set out with their 
booty. Jermola trembled with 
joy, the tears ran down his cheeks, 
and he kissed his friend. 

*You have done me a great 
service ; may God reward you for 
it !’ said Jermola softly. 

‘But now I must not come 
into the Jew’s sight any more,’ 
sighed Chwedko, as he considered 
the danger to which he had ex- 
posed himself. ‘ Had we let drop 
a word about the child the infidel 
would have guessed everything, 
and have fleeced you finely.’ 

Talking in low tones, they re- 
turned to the Kozaczicha’s cottage, 





‘ Love is Life, and Life is Love.’ 


forcing the goat, who objected to 
leaving the inn, to obedience by 
various means. But soon after 
their departure the storm had 
broken out at the tavern; for 
Sara immediately acquainted her 
husband with the news she had 
just heard about the child found 
before Jermola’s hut. Schmul 
knew at once that he had been 
taken in, and saw how necessary 
the goat had been. He bit his 
fingers with vexation. 

‘Well, take care, Chwedko, 
you scoundrel,’ said he, shaking 
his head; ‘unless I die, I will 
pay you with interest !’ 


‘LOVE IS LIFE, AND LIFE IS LOVE.’ 


‘Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it,’ 





‘ Yourn is a folly,’ cried the sage ; 

‘ A struggle is our middle age ; 

Bitter regrets fill up the page ; 
And this,’ he sighed, ‘ is life.’ 


The man who finds existence such 

A weary struggling over-much 

Has never felt the magic touch 
Which love can give to life. 


Another says that from life’s cup 

In early youth we nectar sup, 

But that when this has been quaffed up 
A nauseous draught is life. 


Just drop into your cup, dear friend, 
A little love, and then depend, 
True love, which loveth till the end, 
Will sweeten all the life. G. V. 8. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WILL HE PROPOSE ? 


Ir was to the house in Brunswick- 
square, which had for years been 
tenanted by the Jubbins, that 
Mr. Gayrerepaired on the afternoon 
following his visit to Chislehurst. 
Opinion in Bloomsbury was di- 
vided as to whether the banker 
had proposed to the widow and 
been rejected, or was still making 
up his mind to put the moment- 
ous question. 

Concerning the first alternative, 
Mrs. Jubbins could have enlighten- 
ed her friends ; but with regard to 
the second it was impossible for her 
to say, even mentally, aught save 
‘I hope and I fear.’ There were 
days when she hoped, and there 
were days when she feared ; yet as 
months and years glided away, 
she grew very sick with ‘hope 
deferred.’ She believed the man, 
the only man she had ever truly 
loved with the one love of a wo- 
man’s heart, would some day ask 
her to be his wife; nevertheless, 
she did not quite understand him ; 
surely that wound, which had 
changed the frank, brilliant, charm- 
ing youth into a still more interest- 
ing, if less comprehensible, man, 
ought to have been healed long 
ago ? 

And now Mrs. Jubbins had 
some reason for believing he 
meant to marry her. Old Mr. 
Gayre, keeping to the letter of his 
promise, if not to the spirit, con- 
fided to Mrs. Higgs that ‘my son 
Nicholas was thinking seriously 
of her daughter, and he, Mr. 


Gayre, should feel glad if the young 
man proposed and Mrs. Jubbins 
accepted him.’ To Mrs. Higgs, 
the idea of her daughter wedding 
into the Gayres seemed a thing 
almost too good to realise, and in 
her exultation at the suggestion 
she forgot to maintain that reserve 
Mr. Gayre had stipulated on. So 
Eliza was given to understand 
Nicholas had intimated he meant 
to ‘think of her; and Nicholas, 
like his father, fulfilling the mere 
letter of his promise, did fora whole 
year think of his old playfellow 
with an ever-increasing dislike to- 
wards the connection. He did not 
want directly to cross his parent’s 
wishes, but he felt to make Eliza 
Jubbins his wife would be to set- 
tle his own future in an utterly 
distasteful manner. 

He liked the lady well enough 
—but liking is not love—and 
though he knew her money 
would be of use, both to himself 
and the bank, those thousands, 
made outof oil, repelled ratherthan 
attracted him. Then there were the 
juvenile Jubbins—commonplace 
in mind and features, spoiled, deli- 
cate, antagonistic, to his perhaps 
over-fastidious taste. Though the 
Bloomsbury world, or that other 
world quite away from Blooms- 
bury, with which he still kept up 
a friendly intercourse, did not 
suspect the fact, he had long out- 
lived the old attachment Mrs. 
Higgs and her daughter often 
talked about with bated breath. 

He was single, not from any 
actual objection to the married 
state, or fancy for one especial 
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fair, but simply because no wo- 
man calculated greatly to delight 
so stern and cynical a judge of the 
sex had crossed his path. Possi- 
bly he was looking for perfection. 
If so, he had certainly as yet not 
found it. Upon the other hand, see- 
ing that mediocrity and common- 
place virtues are often supposed 
to form a very good embodiment 
of a higher ideal, it seemed really 
hard he could not please his fa- 
ther and delight Mrs. Higgs, and 
return Mrs. Jubbins’ attachment 
and reward her constancy ; but all 
this appeared to Mr. Gayre impos- 
sible. The more he thought the 
matter over, the longer he con- 
templated himself hedged in by 
City notions, surrounded by a 
mere moneyed clique, tied to the 
apron-strings of Bloomsbury gen- 
tility—travelling life’s road in 
company with the men he had to 
meet in business, and acting the 
part of a model stepfather to the 
Jubbins brood—the more truly he 
felt that, putting all question of 
romance, or love, or the glamour 
which does encircle some women, 
totally aside, such a marriage was, 
for him, out of the question. 

At the end of a year from the 
time his father first broached the 
subject he was still ‘ thinking the 
matter over ;’ after which period 
all necessity for him to think about 
it ceased—his father died. 

For six months after that event, 
Mr. Nicholas Gayre, a wanderer 
here and there, debated what he 
should do with his life: then all 
in a hurry he made up his mind ; 
sold the lease of the Brunswick- 
square house, took another in 
Upper Wimpole-street, removed 
the furniture, books, plate, and 
china left to him under his fa- 
ther’s will, and, with the help of 
three old servants, soon found 
himself much more at home than 
had ever been the case since he 
left the army and took to banking. 
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It was about this time Mrs. 
Jubbins’ hopes revived. During 
the period when, according to his 
father’s desire, he had been think- 
ing of the widow as his future 
wite, Mr. Nicholas Gayre’s man- 
ners became quite unconsciously 
cold and distant to the constant 
Eliza. Now no longer bound by 
his father’s old-world ‘notions ; 
free from the Bloomsbury servi- 
tude, wherein he had duly ful- 
filled his term ; free to think and 
talk of other things besides money, 
and stocks, and investments, and 
commercial imprudence, and mer- 
cantile success ; free, further, to 
marry whom he chose, or no 
one at all, Mr. Gayre grew quite 
amiable, and fell easily back 
into the familiar, though not 
close, intimacy which had marked 
his intercourse with the Jubbins 
family after his return from sol- 
diering. 

As a matter of course the good- 
looking Eliza took it for granted 
he would step into his father’s 
place as adviser-in-chief concern- 
ing the Jubbins property. 

The title-deeds, the scrip of 
all sorts, the shares, the trade 
secrets, were under lock and key 
in Gayres’ strong-room. At 
Gayres’ Mrs. Jubbins continued 
the account her husband formerly 
kept there. Had he felt curious 
about the matter, Mr. Nicholas 
Gayre might have ascertained al- 
most to a penny what she spent, 
and how she spent it. There was 
nothing which pleased the lady 
so much as getting into a muddle, 
and being compelled to ask Mr. 
Gayre to help her out of it. 

She made mountains of mole- 
hills in order to write notes to 
him, and, herself a most excellent 
manager and capital woman of 
business, tried to pass for one of 
the most incompetent of her sex. 
Mrs. Higgs died, and then, of 
course, Mrs. Jubbins needed ad- 

















vice more than ever. Two of her 
young people, spite of money and 
doctors and care, and everything 
which could be thought of to re- 
store them to health, drooped and 
died. All these events retarded 
Mr. Gayre’s proposal, no doubt ; 
still, there were times when Mrs. 
Jubbins doubted whether he ever 
meant to propose. Had she 
known as much of the world as 
Nicholas, she would have under- 
stood friendliness is the worst 
possible symptom where a man’s 
heart is concerned. Mr. Gayre 
had as much intention of propos- 
ing for one of the princesses as for 
the widow. Preposterous as the 
idea seemed in his father’s life- 
time, it seemed trebly preposterous 
now. He did not exactly know 
what she expected, though indeed 
he guessed ; but he had long be- 
fore made up his own mind that, 
so far as he was concerned, Mra. 
Jubbins must remain Mrs. Jub- 
bins till the end of the chapter. 

A longer interval than usual 
had elapsed without his seeing 
her, when he turned his steps in 
the direction of Brunswick-square. 
As he approached the familiar 
door Mr. Gayre surveyed Mrs. 
Jubbins’ residence with an amount 
of interest and curiosity he had 
never before experienced, and he 
certainly felt a sensation of plea- 
sure at sight of windows clear as 
whiting and chamois and that 
other commodity, better than 
either, vulgarly called ‘ elbow- 
grease,’ could make them, enam- 
elled boxes filled with flowers on 
the sills, curtains white as the 
driven snow and of the best 
quality money could buy, spotless 
steps, polished knocker, and all 
those little etceteras which point 
to money, good servants, and a 
capable mistress. 

‘It is not Onslow-square, cer- 
tainly,’ thought Mr. Gayre, ‘ but 
we will see what we can do with it.’ 


Three Wizards and a Witch. 
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‘Now, this is really kind of 
you !’ exclaimed Mrs. Jubbins—a 
handsome and well-preserved wo- 
man on the right side of forty— 
stretching out a white plump hand 
in greeting. ‘You see, I am still 
unable to move,’ she added, with 
a laugh which showed an exceed- 
ingly good set of teeth, pointing 
as she spoke to a stool over which 
a couvre-pieds was thrown, in the 
modestest manner possible. ‘ Why, 
it is quite an age since you have 
been here 

* Yes, indeed,’ he answered, in 
his suave decisive manner—‘ al- 
most three months. I fear you 
have been suffering much anxiety. 
Why did you not send for me 
sooner ? 

‘ Well,’ she began to explain— 
‘well—’ Then, after a pause, ‘I 
know you must have so many 
engagements.’ 

‘None,’ he answered, ‘ believe 
me, that could ever keep me 
absent if you said you needed my 
poor services.’ 

Mrs. Jubbins had been a bold 
child, but she was not a forward 
woman. Quite the contrary. Sup- 
posing she could have won Mr. 
Gayre by saying, ‘ Will you marry 
me? he must have remained un- 
won for ever, and for this reason 
she did not take advantage of his 
pretty speech, but merely inclined 
her sleek head in acknowledg- 
ment, as she asked, 

‘Have you been able to go to 
Chislehurst ? 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘And The 
Warren is a most lovely place.’ 

‘Which you would advise me 
to take? 

‘If you really wish to go out of 
town for the summer, certainly.’ 

‘Tell me all about it, please ;’ 
and the Jubbins relict leaned 
back on the sofa, crossed her 
hands, and closed her eyes. 

She was worth—heavens, ladies, 
how much was she not worth? 
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—and could consequently, even 
in the concentrated presence of 
Gayre, Delone, Eyles, and Co., lean 
back, cross her hands, and close 
her eyes to any extent she liked. 

Mr. Gayre looked at her not 
without approval—looked at her 
comely face, her broad capable 
forehead, her straight well-defined 
brows, her wealth of hair—not 
combed over frizettes, a fashion 
then still much in favour, but 
taken straight off her face to the 
back of her shapely, if somewhat 
large, head, and there wound round 
and round in great plaits almost 
too thick and long even for the eye 
of faith. 

Such hair—such splendid hair 
—as Mrs. Jubbins possessed, quite 
of her own and altogether with- 
out purchase, belongs to few 
women. 

Mr. Gayre knew it to be per- 
fectly natural. He had been well 
acquainted with it in his youth, 
and in his experienced middle age 
he could have detected a single 
false lock ; but there was nothing 
false about Mrs. Jubbins. All 
she had was as genuine as her 
money, as the Spanish mahogany 
furniture which had belonged to 
her husband’s grandfather. 

‘As to The Warren,’ proceeded 
Mr. Gayre, ‘it is simply charm- 
ing. A cottage in a wood; but 
such a cottage, and such a wood ! 
Lord Flint, it seems, bought about 
twenty acres covered with trees, 
cleared a space on the top of the 
hill, and built a summer residence 
for his bride. Shortly afterwards 
he succeeded to the earldom ; but 
still spent some portion of each 
year at the cottage, laying money 
out freely on the house and 
grounds. He died last summer ; 
and as the widow does not now 
like the place—whether she liked 
it when her husband was living, 
I cannot say—she wants to let it; 
so there the house, fully furnished, 


stands empty for you to walk into, 
if you like.’ 

At the mention of a lord, Mrs. 
Jubbins, who dearly loved nobil- 
ity, old or new, opened her eyes 
and assumed an upright attitude. 

‘A place of that sort would be 
too grand and fine for me,’ she 
objected, in the tone of one who 
wished to be contradicted. 

‘It is not at all grand,’ an- 
swered Mr. Gayre, ‘and the fur- 
niture is not fine. I daresay it 
cost a considerable sum of money ; 
but really everything looks as 
simple and homely as possible.’ 
And then he went on to talk of 
the gardens, and grounds, and 
terraces, and woods, finishing by 
remarking, ‘ Though quite close to 
London, one might be a hundred 
miles away from town, the air is 
so pure and the silence so utter.’ 

For a few moments Mrs. Jub- 
bins made no reply. Then she 
said, with a delighted little laugh, 

‘Only fancy me living in the 
house of a real lord—not a lord 
mayor, but a peer!’ 

‘It is a very nice house for any 
one to live in,’ observed Mr, Gayre, 
wondering, if she rented the resi- 
dence, how often in the course of 
a month she would mention Lord 
Flint, and the Earl of Merioneth, 
and her ladyship the Countess. 

‘Who would believe it! ex- 
claimed Mrs. Jubbins. ‘ And yet, 
do you know, I think I must have 
been dreaming of something of 
this sort. I have had the strang- 
est thoughts lately. Whether it 
is this lovely weather following 
the long dreary winter, or being 
kept a prisoner by my ankle, or 
what, I am sure I cannot tell; 
but often of late I have found 
myself wondering whether I was 
doing right in staying so much at 
home, and spending so little money, 
and making no new acquaintances, 
and continuing the same round 
from year’s end to year’s end, as 











though Brunswick-square were the 
world, and no other place on the 
face of the earth existed except 
Bloomsbury.’ 

Mr. Gayre smiled, and haz- 
arded the remark that neither of 
them ought to speak against 
Bloomsbury. 

‘No, that is quite true,’ agreed 
the lady; ‘but yet, you see, you 
have gone west, and everybody 
else seems going west, or buying 
places out of town, except myself. 
The Browns have taken a house 
in Porchester-terrace, the Jones 
have gone to Bournemouth.’ 

‘And the Robinsons no doubt 
will follow suit,’ suggested Mr. 
Gayre, forgetful that Mrs. Jub- 
bins’ circle of friends did in- 
clude a family of that name. 

‘ Yes, Mr. Robinson is building 
himself quite a mansion down 
at Walton-on-Thames, and they 
expect to be able to move in 
August. I tell her she won’t like 
it—that there is no place on the 
Thames to equal London; buat 
they all seem eager to go; after 
a time there will be nobody left 
in Bloomsbury but me ; and Mrs. 
Jubbins sighed plaintively. 

‘You will not be left if you 
take The Warren,’ said Mr. Gayre. 

*I can’t stay at The Warren 
for ever,’ she answered ; ‘I shall 
have to come back here some day, 
unless—’ 

‘Unless what?’ asked Mr. Gayre. 

* Unless I sell the lease of this 
house, and make up my mind to 
remove altogether. I really think 
I ought to make some change. 
The children are growing up, and 
ought to be in a neighbourhood 
where they could form pleasant 
acquaintances. Bloomsbury is all 
well enough for elderly persons ; 
and the tradespeople are very good ; 
I don’t think you could get better 
meat anywhere than Grist sup- 
plies; and though Ida is not 
strong, I fancy that is only natural 
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delicacy, and has nothing to do 
with the air. But still—’ 

‘If I were you,’ interrupted Mr. 
Gayre, who always waxed impa- 
tient under details that had seemed 
both instructive and agreeable to 
his father, ‘I should take this 
Chislehurst place for a year; at 
the end of that time you could 
decide whether it would be best 
to return here, or remain on there, 
or buy a house at the West-end. 
What lovely flowers! How they 
transform this dear old room! It 
looks quite gay and bright—’ 

‘ They make a dreadful litter,’ 
remarked Mrs. Jubbins, who was 
a very Martha in household de- 
tails, though to hear her talk at 
times any one might have sup- 
posed Mrs. Hemans took a healthy 
and lively view of life in compari- 
son with the buxom Eliza— but 
they certainly do light up a house, 
The day before I sprained my 
ankle I went over to Porchester- 
terrace, and, dear me, I thought, 
what a difference between the 
West-end and Bloomsbury! When 
I came back our square seemed 
quite dingy ; so I told Hodkins 
to arrange with some nurseryman 
to keep me supplied with plants. 
At first it did seem to me a dread- 
ful waste of money, and I could 
not help wondering what your 
poor father would have said to 
such extravagance ; but there, the 
world goes on, and one can’t stand 
still and be left all behind, can 
one? 

‘Gracious Heavens !’ considered 
Mr. Gayre, ‘if I had married her 
I should have been compelled to 
listen to this sort of thing all the 
days of my life;’ then hesaid aloud, 
‘Talking of my father, I want 
you to grant me a favour; will 


you? 
‘Certainly; need you ask? 
what is it? And then Mrs, Jub- 


bins paused abruptly, as the notion 
occurred to her that perhaps the 
Zz 
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long-deferred hour was at last on 
the point of striking. 

But Mr. Gayre’s next words 
dispelled the illusion. 

‘ You remember Margaret ? 

Hot and swift the tell-tale 
blood rushed up into Mrs. Jub- 
bins’ face, and as she said, ‘ Yes ; 
is she in London? a duller but not 
less painful colour mantled Mr. 
Gayre’s brow. 

‘I do not suppose Margaret will 
ever come to London,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘ but her daughter is here, 
and I should consider it a great 
kindness if you would pay the 
girl a little attention. You know 
—or possibly you do not know— 
what a miserable, hopeless, irre- 
claimable sinner the father is. 
His own relations have cut him 
adrift, mine will have nothing 
to do with him; consequently, 
through no fault of her own, my 
niece is, by both sides of the 
house, left out in the cold. I 
should like her to be intimate 
with a good sensible woman, such 
as you are; but perhaps I am 
asking too mueh.’ 

*Too much! I shall be en- 
chanted to do anything in my 
power for Maryaret’s daughter. 
Is she like her mother, poor 
dear Margaret ? 

‘ My sister was pretty,’ answered 
Mr. Gayre, with a feeling of deep 
gratitude swelling in his heart for 
the friendly warmth of Mrs. Jub- 
bins’ manner. ‘My niece is 
beautiful. Her face does not 
seem so sweet to me as Margaret’s ; 
but most persons would admire it 
far more. She is, in faet, so 
beautiful, so lovely, and placed 
in such a painful and exceptional 
position, that I shall not know a 
moment's peace till she is suitably 
married.’ 

‘Dear, dear! exclaimed Mrs. 
Jubbins ; ‘I would go to her this 
moment if it were not for this 
tiresome ankle. Could not she 





come to me, though, Mr. Gayre? 
I am such an old friend of your 
family she might dispense with 
ceremony, and let us make ae- 
quaintance at once. If she spent 
a few days here, for instance, and 
then supposing I were to take 
Lady Merioneth’s house,that would 
make a little change for her.’ 

* You are the kindest person in 
the world,’ said Mr. Gayre, with 
conviction. 

‘No, indeed I am not; only 
think, you know, if it were one of 
my own daughters, I am sure I 
quite long to see the dear girl. 
What a thing for poor Margaret 
to be parted from her own child !’ 

‘My niece believes her mo- 
ther is dead, and there seems 
to me no necessity to enlighten 
her.’ 

‘Ah! that makes it all the 
worse. When I remember—when 
I look back and recall her lovely 
face framed in those sunny curlsa—’ 

‘Looking back is worse than 
useless,’ interrupted Mr. Gayre, 
speaking hoarsely and with averted 
eyes. ‘ We cannot undo the past ; 
the best plan is to act as prudently 
as possible in the present. That 
is why I ask your help, why I 
want you to look a little after the 
child of my unhappy sister.’ 

*‘ And that I will,’ declared Mrs. 
Jubbins heartily. ‘It will be 
like having a daughter given to 
me in the place of my darling 
Clara; a daughter to think and 
plan for and love. How I long 
to see her! When do you think 
she can come here? Will you 
bring her? or shall I send a fly and 
Hodkins? You know he really is 
@ most superior and respectable 
person.’ 

This time Mr. Gayre forgot to 
emile at Mrs. Jubbins’ singular 
way of putting things. 

‘I will arrange the visit with 
my niece,’ he said, ‘ and give you 
due notice when you may expect 
























to see us. I am a bad hand at 
returning thanks ; but I feel your 
kindness more than I ean ex- 
press.’ 

‘It is nothing,’ she answered 
vehemently, ‘ nothing at all ; it is 
I who am obliged. All my life I 
have been reeeiving favours from 
your family, and doing nothing in 
return. You have made me so 
very happy. I wonder if you 
would mind my consulting you 
concerning another little matter I 
could not avoid thinking about 
while tied to this sofa? 

‘I am all attention,’ Mr. Gayre 
declared. ‘ What is this matter? 
Are you thinking of setting up a 
carriage ? 

‘Well, you must be a wizard !’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Jubbins. ‘ Do 
you know, often lately I have 
been wondering whether my poor 
husband and your dear father 
would think a single brougham 
and a very plain livery tod great 
an extravagance. You see things 
have changed so much during the 
course of the last few years. There 
was a time when all one’s friends 
lived close at hand ; but now one 
must have a fly to pay visits; and 
really a carriage and coachman of 
one’s own would not cost so very 
much more.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Jubbins,’ said 
Mr. Gayre, ‘ you talk as if you 
had to economise upon five hun- 
dred a year instead of being 
obliged to starve on twelve thou- 
sand.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered; ‘ but there 
are the children, and I do so want 
to be a faithful steward, Mr. Gayre, 
and justify the trust reposed in 
me. Yet there are two sides to 
the question, I am sure, Our 
fathers moved with their times, 
and, as a mother, I ought to move 
with mine ; and that brings me 
to what I wished to say—not 
about the carriage, it can wait ; 
but—’ 
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* Yes? said Mr. Gayre interro- 
gatively. 

‘You must promise not to 
laugh at me.’ 

‘I am very sure I shall not 
laugh at what you say.’ 

* Well, then, I have been think- 
ing most seriously whether, if I 
take a house ‘out of town—and 
the doctor says [ must—it would 
not be a good opportunity for 
changing my name.’ 

‘I beg your pardon Lf 

No italics could indicate the 
astonishment expressed in Mr. 
Gayre’s tone. 

* Are you thinking of marrying 
again? he went on—severely, as 
the widow imagined, but really 
in a mere maze of bewilderment. 

*‘ No—O no,’ she said hurriedly. 
‘Itis not likely I shall ever marry 
again—lI am certain | never shall ; 
but I cannot blind myself to the 
fact that the name of Jubbins is 
in many ways a bar socially. Put 
it to yourself, Mr. Giayre—Jub- 
bins! Awful! All the years I 
have borne it have never recon- 
ciled me to the name. Higgs was 
not beautiful, but Jubbins. is 
worse,’ 

** A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,”’ quoted 
Mr. Gayre, resolutely refraining 
even from smiling 

‘ Not if it was called Jubbins,’ 
answered the lady almost tear- 
fully. 

‘Yes, it would,’ persisted the 
banker ; ‘ but whether or no, there 
are for the present, at all events, 
good and sufficient reasons why 
your late husband’s known and 
honest name should be preserved. 
As you are aware, the formula 
for making those wonderful oils 
lie at our bank. When your sons 
come of age they will want to 
make use of them. The name is 
associated with the product. It 
is of actual pecuniary value. The 
De Vere Oil, for example, would 
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not command any market. I have 
always admired many traits in 
your character, but none more 
than your excellent feeling. Give 
that fair play now. Just think 
what the name you bear has done 
for you.’ 

‘I know—I know.’ 

‘And do consider that, although 
you have an undoubted right at 
any moment to change your own 
name by marriage, you really 
have no right to change the name 
of your children.’ 

*O Mr. Gayre, how good and 
clever you are! how clear you 
make everything !’ 

‘And speaking for myself,’ 
added the banker, warming to 
his subject, ‘I can only say that, 
though I liked Miss Higgs much, 
I like Mrs. Jubbins more.’ 

‘You are kind! exclaimed the 
widow, while the colour once more 
fluttered into her face, and, spite 
of her declaraticn that she would 
never marry again, she began to 
consider such an event not quite 
impossible. ‘ What, must you go? 
Well, you have given me a great 
deal of your valuable time, and IL 
am very grateful to you.’ 

She could noi rise on aceount 
of that troublesome ankle, and, as 
Mr. Gayre held her hand while he 
spoke some words of thanks, be 
was obliged to stoop a little, and 
—unconsciously perhaps—fell into 
an almost tender attitude. 

Mrs, Jubbins’ heart beat so fast 
and so loud, she felt afraid he 
would hear it. The long-expected 
declaration must surely be hover- 
ing on his lips! 

That was a supreme moment. 
Never before had he retained her 
hand so long; on the contrary, 
he had ever previously held it as 
short a time as possible. Never 
had he before regarded her with 
a look of such admiration ; never 
had his tone been so low, or his 
words so earnest, or— 
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Just then a tremendous double 
knock — prolonged, ear-splitting, 
infuriating — resounded through 
the house. Was ever knock be- 
fore so unexpected and so loud? 
Mrs. Jubbins gave a start, which 
almost threw her off the sofa. 
Mr. Gayre dropped her hand as 
if he had been shot. 

And, after all, it was no one 
coming up; only Mrs. Robinson’s 
card, and kind inquiries after dear 
Mrs. Jubbins’ ankle. Mr. Gayre 
saw that card lying on a salver as 
he passed out, excellently con- 
tented with his afternoon’s work, 
but, upon the whole, not quite so 
well satisfied with himself. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
FATHER, DAUGHTER, UNCLE. 


‘Is your father at home, Mar- 
garet ? 

It was Mr. Gayre who asked 
this question. He had gone 
straight from Brunswick-square 
to North Bank, debating that 
matter of his own conduct all the 
way. 

When he left the City he fully 
intended to have ‘a few words’ 
with his niece; but he did not feel 
his own hands quite clean enough 
at the minute to cast stones at 
her, and accordingly would have 
deferred the operation till a more 
convenient season but for the ac- 
tion taken by the young lady 
herself. 

‘Yes; papa has not gone out 
yet,’ she said, in answer to his in- 
quiry. ‘1 will tell him you are 
here ; and she left the room, but, 
changing her mind, returned al- 
most immediately, and, closing 
the door, observed, with a con- 
fusion which for once was not 
feigned, 

‘I want to say something to 
you, uncle.’ 
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‘Say on then, my niece,’ he 
returned. 

But she hesitated, looking at 
him piteously for help, till at last 
he felt compelled to ask, 

‘Well, what is it? 

*Can’t you guess 

‘Whether I can or not, I de- 
cline to do anything of the sort. 
Come, say what you have got to 
say, and let us be done with the 
matter.’ 

‘It is—about—Susan Drum- 
mond.’ 

‘Yes; what about her? 

For one moment Miss Chelston 
doubted whether he remembered, 
and lamented her own folly in 
not letting a sleeping dog lie; 
but the next she felt sure he 
could not have forgotten, and said, 

‘You must have thought it so 
odd that I did not tell papa I had 
seen her.’ 

‘Did I? No, [ do not think I 
did. I wonder now why you told 
him such a lie; but I presume 
you had some reason, good or 
bad, for not wishing him to 
know.’ 

‘I was wrong,’ she confessed, 
in a tone of the deepest humility ; 
‘ but indeed I acted from the very 
best motives.’ 

‘It would be interesting to 
know what those motives were ; 
but I suppose you won't tell 
me.’ 
*O yes, indeed—indeed I will ; 
I have been longing to tell you. 
Susan and I are the oldest and 
dearest of friends—I may say she 
is the only friend I have in all 
the wide world. I understand 
her perfectly ; and the reason I 
did not want papa to suspect she 
was in London—’ 

‘Out with it,’ advised Mr. 
Gayre. 

‘Well, you see, at the time I 
thought things would be different 
here. Papa told me we should 
have a great deal of company, and 
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that I would be asked out to par- 
ties and—and—all that sort of 
thing; and I knew, since her 
uncle’s death, poor dear Susan 
could not afford to dress—as—as 
people have to dress if they go 
into society ; and I thought ask- 
ing her to come to us would only 
vex and place her in a false posi- 
tion.’ 

‘Anything else? suggested Mr. 
Gayre. 

‘Yes; but you must not be 
vexed with me. I do hate riding, 
and I was sure papa would be 
wanting me to go out with Susan; 
and I dare not—O,I dare not! 
That horse you so much ad- 
mired almost frightened me to 
death.’ 

‘You are quite sure you have 
nothing more to tell me? said 
Mr. Gayre, as she came to a full 
stop. 

‘Quite sure—quite sure in- 
deed.’ 

Mr. Gayre looked her over with 
an amused smile. She did not 
lift her eyes to his, but stood with 
them cast penitently downwards, 
waiting for any comments he 
might have to make. 

‘I think,’ he began at last, 
‘there is some truth in what you 
have just been saying, but I fancy 
there is not much. Now let me 
give you a little advice. Don’t 
try to hoodwink me. In the first 
place, it is a mere waste of time ; 
and in the second, you will find 
it to your advantage to work with, 
instead of against, me. All I 
desire is your geod. You are 
placed in a most difficult and ex- 
ceptional position, and you have 
not so many friends you can afford 
to quarrel with any of them, more 
especially a girl like Miss Drum- 
mond.’ 

‘Quarrel, uncle! I wouldn’t 
quarrel with Susan for all the 
world ; but how could I know 
living in London would turn out 
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so different from what I expected 
—so miserable ? ended Miss Chel- 
ston, with a gasping sob. 

‘You expected, perhaps, to be 
presented at Court? hinted Mr. 
Gayre, with bitter irony. 

‘I did not think it was at all 
impossible,’ she answered. 

* And what do you think now ? 
he asked. 

‘That I have been very silly ; 
and QO, it’s all such a dreadful dis- 
appointment!’ and, covering her 
face with her hands, she left the 
room fairly in tears. 

‘It zs hard on the girl,’ thought 
Mr. Gayre, ‘and why should I 
have expected straightforwardness 
from her? The father does not 
know the meaning of the word ; 
the mother was a poor weak timid 
fool ; and I—well, my friend, I 
don’t consider you have much 
reason to be proud of yourself.’ 

‘So you have sent Peggy off 
crying,’ said the Baronet cheer- 
fully, opening the door at this 
juncture ; ‘I am very glad of it. 
Hope you gave her a good scold- 
ing. As I told her yesterday—for 
T had an appointment after I got 
back from Enfield the other day, 
and was not home till long after 
she had gone to bed—as I told 
her, there is nothing in the world 
I detest like a falsehood. Let a 
man or a woman only speak the 
truth, and I do not much care 
how bad he or she may be in 
other respects, though no one who 
does speak the truth can be very 
bad.’ 

‘I think we may let the affair 
rest now,’ remarked Mr. Gayre. 
* More particularly as Miss Drum- 
mond ought never to know Mar- 
garet’s silence was other than a 
piece of carelessness. It will be 
a great matter for your daughter 
to have so nice a friend staying 
with her. Have you settled when 
she is to come ? 

‘Yes. Peg wrote her as pretty 
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a note yesterday as you’d wish to 
read. O, she was humble enough, 
I can teil you. It’s not often I 
do come the stern parent business, 
but I did speak out. I said, “ If 
you think because Susan has only 
got a poor couple of thousand 
pounds she is not as welcome to 
my house as though she had mil- 
lions, you are very much mistaken, 
that’sall. I'm sorely afraid, Peggy,” 
I went on, “you're an arrant 
little snob; and you don’t inherit 
that failing from me any more 
than your want of candour. No 
one can say I ever held myself 
aloof from any man because he 
was not rich or well-born. What's 
the use of being well-born if one 
can’t shake hands with a beggar?’ 
No, that-girl of mine wants tak- 
ing down. She does think so 
confoundedly much of herself.’ 

‘It seems to me she has been 
taken down a great deal,’ ob- 
served Mr. Gayre. ‘ She evidently 
came to London expecting to 
carry all before her; and, spite of 
your agreeable manners and large 
circle of desirable acquaintances, 
she finds herself alone in a great 
city, without a soul to speak to. 
However,’ added Mr. Gayre hur- 
riedly, to prevent his brother-in- 
law once again taking up his par- 
able, ‘I have at last succeeded 
in getting her one invitation, 
which I hope will lead to more. 
As we can’t induce rank to notice 
her, I determined to try money. 
Mrs. Jubbins of Brunswick-square, 
a lady I have known all my life, 
will be delighted to do anything 
and everything she can for Mar- 
garet.’ 

‘Come, that’s encouraging,’ ex- 
claimed the Baronet, ‘though 
Jubbins does not exactly seem a 
name one would find in Burke, 
and Brunswick-square is a little 
—eh? 

‘If you mean that it is not 
Belgravia, you are right; but as 

















no duchess has rushed forward to 
chaperone your daughter, it may 
be prudent to try and make the 
hest of rich respectability.’ 

‘Why, my dear fellow, how 
you talk! Any one, to hear the 
way you go on, might imagine I 
was particular! Thank God, I am 
no such thing! Ido not worship 
rank or money. And so your 
friends are very rich. What is 
the husband ? 

*I don’t know what he may be 
at present ; he is dead; he was 
a most excellent person when 
living.’ 

‘Widow! Bless me, why don’t 
you make up to her, Gayre ? 

‘ Well, there are several reasons. 
One, however, may seem sufli- 
cient. She says she is not going 
to marry again.’ 

‘Pooh ? commented Sir Geof- 
frey, with airy incredulity. 

‘ At all events, she has let seven 
years pass without making a 
second choice.’ 

‘The right man has not asked 
her,’ remarked the Baronet, with 
decision; and he shook his head 
with such emphasis that Mr. 
Gayre knew he was thinking if 
his wife ‘ gave him a chance,’ and 
the fortune proved sufficient, he 
himself would attempt Mrs. Jub- 
bins’ conversion, and with bril- 
liant success, 

*She is a truly admirable wo- 
man in every relation of life,’ said 
Mr. Gayre. 

‘I am thankful to hear it— 
most thankful,’ answered Sir Geof- 
frey solemnly. ‘ What a fortunate 
fellow you are, Gayre, not to be 
saddled with the responsibility of 
a daughter! I declare the future 
of mine is getting to be a night- 
mare tome. What on earth would 
become of poor Peggy if I died? 

‘It is extremely difficult to say,’ 
observed Mr. Gayre, too wise to 
be entrapped into any promise by 
his simple brother-in-law. 
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‘And we must all die,’ pursued 
the Baronet tentatively. 

‘So it is said ; but there is no 
rule without an exception, and 
you may prove that exception.’ 

Sir Geoffrey digested this re- 
mark, and, deciding he would not 
make much out of Mr. Gayre on 
such a tack, said, in a frank sort 
of manner, as if the idea had 
only just occurred to him, 

*I really don’t know that I 
should object to a City man as a 
husband for my girl if he could 
insure her a proper establish- 
ment.’ 

‘It is extremely good and wise 
of you to say so.’ 

*You see I can give her no 
fortune.’ 

‘ And, as a rule, money expects 
money nowadays.’ 

‘Upon the other hand,’ pro- 
ceeded Sir Geoffrey, ‘she is my 
daughter.’ 

‘So she is; that is a great ad- 
vantage,’ said Mr. Gayre. 

For a moment it occurred to 
the Baronet that his brother-in- 
law was openly gibing him ; but 
looking sharply up, he could see 
no hint of laughter in the calm, 
cold face. 

‘And a title must always 
carry a certain weight,’ he ven- 
tured. 

‘But your daughter has no 
title, and as for yours—knights 
and baronets have in the City be- 
come somewhat of drugs in the 
market. What can Margaret, 
without a penny of dowry, do 
for any man? You have no pro- 
perty left for him to talk about. 
Your daughter has no social stand- 
ing ; she possesses the manners of . 
a gentlewoman, I admit, and is 
extremely good-looking. Never- 
theless—’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, Gayre, 
don’t make me more wretched 
thanIam! It was my misfor- 
tune, not my fault, I didn’t marry 
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into my own rank of life, in which 
case my relations must have seen 
to the girl, But as matters 
stand—’ 

‘I think, Sir Geoffrey, I will 
wish you “ good-afternoon,”’ in- 
terposed Mr. Gayre, rising in 
hot wrath, and striding across the 
small room to the door, with the 
almost forgotten military gait. 

Butere he reached it, Sir Geoffrey 
caught him. 

‘My dear, dear Gayre—’ he 
began; and then, as his dear 
Gayre wrenched himself from his 
detaining grasp, and reached the 
hall, the Baronet, once again seiz- 
ing his sleeve, went on, ‘ You have 
misunderstood me quite.’ 

Mr. Gayre, however, was not 
so easily to be appeased. Stand- 
ing in the middle of the gravelled 
path, sheltered from the vulgar 
gaze by that high wall already 
mentioned, he delivered his par- 
able. He rehearsed the righteous 
doings of the Gayres, and the 
sins of Sir Geoffrey. 

‘Good God!’ he cried, and 
certainly, as a rule, Mr. Gayre 
was no profane swearer, ‘if my 
father had liked he could have 
given you seven years’ penal ser- 
vitude over that matter of my 
sister's settlement. But he re- 
frained ; and yet now you talk 
as if you had made a mésalliance 
by entering a family able to trace a 
longer pedigree than your own.’ 

Through alittle pantry-window, 
almost screened from the sight of 
visitors by a goodly arbor vite, 
Lavender watched the progress 
of this wordy war, saw Mr. 
Gayre’s impatient and angry 
movement, and his master’s de- 
precating gestures, and the hum- 
ble and almost cringing servility 
of his manner. 

‘Sir Geoffrey’s gone and done 
it now,’ he considered. ‘Ah! 
I knew it was too good to last. 
He'll be off in a minute more, and 
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I suppose we'll never set eyes on 
him here again.’ 

And indeed departure seemed 
imminent. Mr. Gayre had his 
hand on the lock of the gate, and, 
spite of Sir Geoffrey’s efforts to 
detain him, was evidently bent 
on making his way into the road ; 
but just as he had turned the 
handle, and was on the eve of 
leaving Mr. Moreby’s borrowed 
villa for ever, Margaret, her eyes 
still a little red, but her dress as 
usual perfect— Margaret, with one 
rose in her hair and another in 
her girdle, looking fair and fresh, 
and pathetically humble, came 
round the end of the house, 
and exclaiming, ‘O uncle! you 
won't go without a cup of tea,’ 
changed her own destiny as well 
as that of others. 

‘ You can’t refuse her,’ remarked 
Sir Geoffrey sotto voce. ‘Upon 
my soul and honour, you took 
quite a wrong meaning out of 
what I said ; and hang it, whatever 
I may be, she’s your sister’s child.’ 

‘Have you two been quar- 
relling ? asked Miss Chelston, in 
quick alarm. ‘Don’t dothat, don’t 
—just too when I had made up 
my mind to be so good and 
nice and sweet to you both and 
everybody. Uncle, you mustn’t 
mind papa. Really he was quite 
unpleasant to me yesterday. Papa, 
uncle, is in a bad humour: he 
scolded me half an hour ago till 
I had to goup-stairs and have a 
good cry by myself. Now come 
in to tea, both of you,’ she 
finished, with a pretty, imperious, 
and yet caressing air which be- 
came her wonderfully, and caused 
Mr. Gayre to consider, ‘ After all, 
something may be made of her.’ 

‘Come,’ she repeated, taking 
Mr. Gayre’s arm and leading him 
towards the house ; ‘and you may 
follow us, you bad man,’ she went 
on, addressing her father, who, 
for answer, put his fingers within 
























































the bit of black velvet she wore 
round her neck and gave it a twist. 

Father and daughter did not 
exactly pull together, yet still, 
upon the whole, they understood 
each other pretty well. 

Though the tea was lukewarm 
and extremely bad, Mr. Gayre 
swallowed one cup, exactly as he 
would have with some wild In- 
dian smoked a pipe of peace. Sir 
Geoffrey refrained from partaking 
of the beverage offered for de- 
lectation, remarking his ‘liver 
wouldn’t stand it,’ which, consider- 
ing what he forced his liver to stand, 
seemed on the part of that organ 
an extraordinary act of rebellion ; 
but he was good enough to go 
into the dining-room, and prepare 
a brew for himself that did not 
err on the side of weakness. This 
he drank a good deal faster than 
Mr. Gayre did his tea, while he 
drank communicating the good 
news of Mrs. Jubbins’ invita- 
tion to his daughter, telling that 
young person she could never 
sufficiently prove her gratitude to 
the best of uncles, and, during 
the course of the conversation 
which ensued, artlessly inducing 
his brother-in-law to state many 
facts in connection with the state 
of the Jubbins finances he had 
not thought of imparting pre- 
viously. 

‘By Jove, what a chance! 
considered the Baronet ; and then 
he proceeded to think, ‘if her 
ladyship would only be kind 
enough to quit a world she never 
really adorned, I’d have a try for 
that quarter of a million—buried 
in the earth, as one may say— 
and I'd get it, or else know the 
reason why.’ 

Which only proves that even 
baronets may be liable to error. 
Sir Geoffrey thoroughly under- 
stood the weakness of human 
nature, but most certainly he 
failed to estimate its strength. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
SUSAN. 


Seatep in his library—a room 
which, in a bachelor’s establish- 
ment, ever seems the pleasantest 
and most comfortable in the house 
—NMr. Gayre, on the evening of 
the same day when he fought Sir 
Geoffrey on his own ground, and 
felt, perhaps, ashamedly conscious 
of having led Mrs. Jubbins astray, 
or at least allowed her to stray, 
permitted his own soul the luxury 
ofaday-dream. During the course 
of his life he had not indulged in 
many ; and now and then a doubt 
would intrude as to whether any- 
thing could come of this vision, 
or if it would end like the others 
in grief and humiliation and dis- 
appointment. But in that quiet 
twilight hour doubt seemed ex- 
orcised. After all, why should 
happiness not be his? If insome 
things he had failed, in others 
he had succeeded ; in no respect 
could he be accounted an un- 
fortunate man. The stars in their 
courses had not fought against 
him as they did against Sisera. 
‘I ought to have no quarrel with 
Fate,’ he thought, ‘for Fate has 
done a great deal for me; and, 
perhaps,’ he went on, contemplat- 
ing his air-castle with an eye of 
faith, ‘she has been keeping the 
great blessing of a good pure wife 
for the last.’ Dreams, fair dreams ! 
Were they only, after all, to be 
dreams? Was his day to end 
in darkness, unillumined by the 
golden beams of a mutual love? 
Was life to hold nothing for him 
of the beauty and the glamour 
with which only a woman can 
shed over it? ‘Ah, no!’ he mur- 
mured ; and through the gloom it 
seemed to him that a figure, clad 
all in white, came gliding to his 
side; that a delicate hand lay 
clasped in his; that a pair of 
tender brown eyes looked wist- 
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fully in his face ; that a soft touch 
smoothed the coming wrinkles 
from his brow; and that at last, 
tremblingly, he clasped to his 
heart the wife he had waited 
through the long lonely years to 
meet. 

Already he felt as if he must 
have known her always. They 
were strangers no more. He 
heard her speak, and her voice 
sounded familiar to him. She 
smiled, and the waters of his soul 
reflected back the pleasant sun- 
shine. 

Had they, in some former and 
happier state of existence, wan- 
dered side by side through flower- 
decked meads and winding leafy 
lanes, it could not have seemed 
more natural to him than it did 
to find himself pacing the never 
before trodden fields of Enfield 
Highway, in which the mowers 
were busy with their scythes, 
filling the air with the delicious 
perfume of recently-cut grass, 
Her little tricks of manner 
and speech and look and move- 
ment struck him with no sense 
of novelty. 

‘I must have been acquainted 
with Susan Drummond the whole 
of my life,’ he decided ; ‘that is 
to say, for a good many years be- 
fore she was born.’ Her very 
name sounded to him accustomed ; 
homelike seemed its simple me- 
lody. Susan—Susan—Susan— 
Susan Drummond, with her fair 
honest face ; with her hair, which 
was neither brown nor yellow 
nor red, but a marvellous mixture 
of all three; with ‘her exquisite 
complexion and sweet tender 
mouth—he recalled them all ; and 
yet each individual and to be par- 
ticularised beauty faded into no- 
thingness beside the intangible 
and indefinable charm which had 
its source no man could tell where. 

Had she been smitten with 
smallpox, or lost a limb, or be- 


come suddenly old, Susan would 
have been Susan still. There are 
women who retain, whether in 
youth or age, some subtle and in- 
explicable essence of womanliness 
as far beyond analysis as the scent 
of a rose. Whatever the fashion 
of the earthly tabernacle her soul 
inhabits, nevertheless from the 
windows of even the poorest 
habitation some passer-by catches 
the glimpse of a countenance 
never for ever to be forgotten. 

Mr. Gayre at all events felt he 
could not, while life lasted, forget 
riding along the Green Lanes and 
through Southgate, and thence, 
by many devious roads, into En- 
field Highway. 

‘Are you quite sure where 
you're going, Gayre? asked his 
interesting brother-in-law Sir Geof- 
frey, whom he had seduced into 
setting off on a wild-goose chase 
after a fellow who owned a won- 
derfal hunter on the London side 
of Waltham. 

*No, indeed, I am not,’ an- 
swered Mr. Gayre despondently ; 
‘but I mean to inquire about my 
man at each public we pass.’ 

Which performance, greatly to 
the Baronet’s satisfaction, was 
gone through duly and truly with 
negative success, till the pair 
reached a certain hotel, noted 
in the old days, that still did a 
roaring trade by reason of excur- 
sionists to the Rye House and 
Broxbourne Gardens. 

‘Does I know a gemman as 
owns a ’ansome bay unter? Why, 
in course I does—Squire Temper- 
ley, of Temperley Manor. But, 
Lord love you, sir, it ain’t of no 
manner of use riding on to see 
‘im! ’E’s been away—let’s see— 
a matter of three week with the 
gout, which do nip him up sore.’ 

Mr. Gayre mused. -It was not 
his fashion to rush into dialogue. 

‘ What sort of looking man is 
your Squire? he asked at length, 











while he slipped half-a-crown into 
his informant’s hand. 

* Well, sir; ’e’s not unlike your- 
self in build and figure, only 
‘eavier and a trifle more advanced 
in years’—Mr. Gayre winced ; 
‘a very pleasant gemman, and 
most out and out rider; didn’t 
mind taking in ‘and any ’oss— 
got the most splendid ‘unter to 
be seen in all these parts—a 
regular wild one; no person can 
to say really ride ’im but ’imself 
and young Mr.-Arbery.’ 

‘Young Mr. Arbery? Who is 
he? not Squire Temperley’s son, 
of course ? 

* No, sir; Mr. Arbery is the son 
of Mrs. Arbery, Granston ’Ouse, 
just above ‘ere. ‘E’s just back 
from the Australies, and we 
’aven’t seen yet the ’orse could 
throw ’im.’ 

Having with a commendable 
pride finished which statement, 
the ostler, whose manners hap- 
pened to be of a more free-and- 
easy description than obtained in 
Lombard-street, was good enough 
to ‘ throw his eye over Mr. Gayre’s 
steed,’ and remark ‘she was a 
tidy sort of beast, who I dessay 
can go.’ 

* Well,’ asked Sir Geoffrey, com- 
ing out of the bar, where he had 
been taking something ‘just for 
the good of the house,’ ‘ have you 
dropped on your friend’s track yet?’ 

* Yes, I think so,’ answered Mr, 
Gayre ; and having received some 
further information on the exact 
position of Granston House, the 
pair departed, only walking their 
horses up the Great North Road, 
but nevertheless eliciting an ob- 
servation from the ostler that ‘ he 
hoped he might be blanked if 
those gents didn’t know some- 
thing about riding.’ 

On they went past the church 
and into the older part of the 
village, which even so late as 1874 
was little more than a mere strag- 
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gling street. They had got into 
the region of a few unpretentious 
shops, when Mr. Gayre started so 
suddenly that his mare sprang 
forward with a bound which eli- 
cited a profane inquiry from Sir 
Geoffrey as to ‘ what the ailed 
the brute.’ 

His br ther-in-law did not an- 
swer. Apparently he was devoting 
his. whole attention to ‘the —— 
brute,’ but in reality his eyes were 
following two persons who chanced 
to be sauntering slowly along the 
footpath’; one was a lady wearing 
a white straw hat and piqué dress 
of the same colour, both trim- 
med with black ribbon; the 
other the young fellow he had 
seen in the Park. 

He had found his quarry, and 
yet, though he passed the pair so 
close that he could almost have 
laid his hand on Mr. Arbery’s 
shoulder, he did not pull up and 
accost him. 

Shyness was a fault from which, 
as a rule, the banker might be 
considered perfectly free ; but at 
that moment he felt it impossible 
even to turn his head in the 
direction of the very persons he 
had come to seek. 

Not so Sir Geoffrey. That 
woman must indeed have been 
old at whom he would have failed 
(to use his own expression) to 
take a squint ; and, following his 
usual practice, he proceeded to 
honour with a hard stare a girl 
whom he had already decided 
possessed ‘a deuced good pair of 
ankles ;’ then, 

‘Lord bless my soul!’ he ex- 
claimed, in a tone loud enough for 
allthe village to hear, ‘if it isn’t 
Susan Drummond ! and Mr. Gayre, 
at last looking back, beheld Sir 
Geoffrey standing in the middle 
of the road, with his horse’s bridle 
slipped over his arm, shaking both 
Miss Drummond’s hands, and ex- 
pressing his delight and wonder- 
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ment at meeting her in such an 
out-of-the-way place so volubly that 
he was well-nigh unintelligible. 

‘ Gayre, Gayre,’ he cried, ‘ stop 
a@ minute—this is Susan; Susan 
Drummond, you know. By Jove, 
who'd have thought of coming 
across her here! Susan, this is my 
brother-in-law ; gad! I never was 
so surprised in all the days of my 
life! What in the world are you 
doing in Enfield Highway ?’ 

Watching her, Mr. Gayre saw 
a shadow of disappointment creep- 
ing over her face, lit up the in- 
stant before with a delighted 
smile of pleasure. 

‘ Did not Maggie tell you I was 
here ? she asked. 

‘How should she know? de- 
manded the Baronet. 

‘Why, I saw her one day in 
Hyde Park, about a month ago; 
didn’t she tell you? repeated the 
girl. 
‘Not a word; if she had you 
may be very sure I'd have been 
down here before now. I—’ 
and Sir Geoffrey was about to 
plunge into the whole story of 
Peggy’s statement that she didn’t 
know even the address of her old 
friend, when a look from Mr. 
Gayre arrested the words on his 
tongue. 

‘You know what a careless for- 
getful baggage it is,’ he said, with 
great presence of mind, ‘ and how 
much fonder she always was of 
telling things to other people than 
her own father ; however, now 
I’ve found you, I won’t lose sight 
of you again; you must come 
over and see Peg, and have all 
out with her. Come and pay us 
a long visit.’ 

But Susan made no answer ex- 
cept, ‘You are very kind, but 
you always were kind to me, Sir 
Geoffrey.’ 

* Papa Geoff,’ amended the Ba- 
ronet, ‘ Where are you stopping ? 
who are you with? what are you 


doing? Iam amazed. Who'd have 
thought of seeing you here ? 

‘There is nothing remarkable 
in seeing me here,’ she answered, 
‘but it is astonishing to see you. 
I should just as soon have ex- 
pected Chelston Church spire 
coming up Enfield Highway as 
you. What can have brought you 
to this part of the world? 

‘My brother-in-law wanted to 
find some fellow about a hunter—’ 
Sir Geoffrey was beginning, when 
Mr. Gayre interposed. 

‘This is the very gentleman I 
wanted to see, I think,’ he said, 
looking towards Mr. Arbery, who 
had stepped into the background. 
‘ As I did not know your name,’ 
he went on, speaking to Miss 
Drummond's companion, ‘ we have 
had a great deal of trouble in 
finding out ‘who you were and 
where you lived.’ 

‘ Well, it’s all right now, isn’t 
it’ exclaimed Sir Geoffrey. 
‘Susan, my dear, 1 am so glad 
we came; you can’t think how 
pleased I am to see you again.’ 

‘This is my cousin, Mr. Ar- 
bery,’ she said, acknowledging 
the Baronet’s hearty words with 
a smile which chased the sha- 
dows from her face; and then, 
with a pretty grace, she intro- 
duced him to Mr. Gayre, which 
ceremony duly performed, they 
all walked on together to Gran- 
ston House, where the young 
man said his mother would be 
delighted to see them. 

It is more than doubtful whe- 
ther Mrs. Arbery was anything 
of the kind; nevertheless, she re- 
ceived the unexpected visitors 
with a good grace, and asked 
them to stop and take early din- 
ner. 

‘ We always dine early,’ ex- 
plained Will Arbery ; ‘but you 
can call it luncheon ;’ and then, 
while Sir Geoffrey was making 
himself agreeable to Mrs. Arbery, 



















whom he afterwards spoke of as 
‘shaky—deucedly shaky, and 


_ Susan left the room, prebably to 


add a few touches to the appoint- 
ments of the dinner-table, Mr. 
Arbery and Mr. Gayre talked, 
not merely about Mr. Temperley’s 
hunter, but other equine mat- 
ters. 

At the meal to which they all 
subsequently sat down the con- 
versation was general. It turned 
a good deal on Australia, and Mr. 
Arbery, who found much to say, 
and said it well, interested Mr. 
Gayre considerably with his ac- 
count of life on a great sheep-run. 
He had three brothers settled in 
Australia, and one sister—all mar- 
ried. ‘So, when I get back,’ he 
added, ‘ there will be five of us out 


there, old married folks. If we — 


could only induce my mother to 
come too, we should be as happy as 
possible.’ 


Mr. Gayre looked at Miss° 


Drummond, who smiled amusedly 
in reply, while Mrs. Arbery said, 
‘I shall never cross the sea,’ in 
a tone which told the banker 
this was a sore subject in the 
family. 

‘But ’pon my soul,’ exclaimed 
Sir Geoffrey, ‘it seems to mea 
splendid idea. Why can’t we all 
go? What do you say, Susan— 
will you pack up and let us leave 
England together? 

*No,’ she answered ; ‘like my 
aunt, J never mean to take so long 
a voyage.’ 

‘I have asked her already, and 
she refused me,’ declared her cousin. 

‘That is very true, Will,’ she 
said ; ‘ but perhaps, if you had im- 
plored me to share the sheep-run 
instead of helping to catch wild 
horses, my answer might have 
been different.’ 

At which they all laughed— 
Mrs, Arbery a little sadly, Mr. 
Gayre with asense of relief, Sir 
Geoffrey delighted to find his old 
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favourite ‘as saucy as ever,’ and 
Will Arbery after the fashion of 
a person who felt himself fairly 
hit. 

‘No, Susie, it wouldn't,’ he 
said, looking at her with fond, 
but merely cousinly, affection. 
‘ Youare far too much of a“ bloated 
aristocrat ” for Australia; you like 
purple and fine linen, and ser- 
vants, and regular meals, and 
nice furniture, and—’ 

‘I like civilisation, if that is 
what you mean,’ she summed up. 
‘I think 4 sheep-run in Cumber- 
land or Wales, or even Ireland, 
might be all very well; but I 
confess I should not care for it a 
thousand miles from a post-office.’ 

Hearing which declaration Mrs, 
Arbery sighed deeply, and Mr. 
Gayre drew his own conclusions. 
He understood there sat the wife 
Mrs. Arbery would have liked 
for her son, and he could not 
exactly understand why ‘cousin 
William’ had elected to go fur- 
ther afield, till a few weeks after- 
wards, when Susan was good 
enough to enlighten him. 

‘I don’t fancy,’ she said slyly 
one day, ‘men usually fall in 
love with a woman because their 
mothers think the particular 
“ she” will make a good daughter- 
in-law.’ 

After dinner they went out on 
to the lawn, which was perched 
high over the road, and where 
the whole ‘way’ might have 
watched them promenading had 
it chosen ; then they wound round 
the house to a pretty trim flower- 
garden, laid out in the Dutch 
style, and from there Susan, and 
Mr. Gayre, and Sir Geoffrey, and 
young Arbery strolled down the 
pleasant meadows, in which the 
grass was being cut and the hay 
being made. 

A stream bordered by pollards 
meandered at one side of the 
fields; large Aylesbury ducks 
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were disporting themselves in the 
water. Afar off, beyond the level 
marshes, rose the rising ground, 
near Sewardstone and Chingford. 
There was a great peace as well as 
a great silence in the air, and it 
seemed to Mr. Gayre as if sud- 
denly he had left some old life of 
unrest behind, and entered a 
land where tiouble could not 
enter. 

Even Sir Geoffrey assumed 
quite a different aspect sauntering 
through those Elysian Fields with 
his hat off, discoursing learnedly 
with young Arbery about country 
affairs, or turning to speak to 
Susan as she and Mr, Gayre 
lagged behind. 

*You wouldn’t like to jump 
that stream now, would you, 
Susie? he asked, as they came to 
a standstill at one particular bend 
of the river. 

‘No,’ she langhed. ‘Ido not 
feel so young as I did once, and be- 
sides, this is wider than the Chell 
was at the Pleasaunce.’ 

‘IT am not so sure of that,’ said 
the Baronet, surveying the slug- 
gish water dubiously. ‘ Well, per- 
haps you are right. Lord, Lord! 
shall I ever forget that day when 
1 was out in the Long Meadow 
looking at Lady Mary—do you 
remember that chestnut filly, Sue? 
—the prettiest thing, the very 
prettiest !—seeing you come tearing 
down the green walk, with Lal 
Hilderton behind you, racing like 
two mad things! I shouted out 
to you to mind the river ; but you 
just gathered your skirts about 
you and took it like a deer. Gad, 
I never saw a patch upon it be- 
fore or since! And, afterwards, 
you stood mocking Lal, he on one 
side, and you on t’other.’ 

‘He did not follow, then? sug- 
gested Mr. Gayre. 

‘If he had, he’d have pitched 
right in the middle of the water. 
Lal was no jumper.’ 


‘Ah, but couldn't he paint, Sir 
Geoffrey? said Susan, with just 
the faintest mockery of an Irish 
accent as she uttered a completely 
Irish sentence. 

‘Yes, certainly he was clever 
with his pencil,’ agreed Sir Geof- 
frey. 

‘ And who was this Mr. Hilder- 
ton? asked Mr. Gayre, feeling 
really he could contain himself 
no longer. 

*O, an old neighbour,’ answered 
Susan carelessly. ‘He was in- 
tended for the Church, but pre- 
ferred art, and went to Rome to 
study. For the credit of Chel- 
ston, we hope he will be a great 
man yet. About three years ago 
he was good enough to come down 
to see us aborigines, and caused 
quite a sensation in a velvet suit 
and a red tie.’ 

‘ And all the ladies fell in love 
with him, I suppose?’ said Mr. 
Gayre bitterly. 

‘I think a good many did,’ 
agreed Miss Drummond. ‘ He 
really is very handsome.’ 

What a strange girl !—one who 
spoke of men and life and woo- 
ing and marrying as if she were 
seventy years of age; who ad- 
dressed the representativeof Gayre, 
Delone, Gayre, and Co. as if she 
had frisked and frolicked about 
Chelston Pleasaunce with him! 
How frightfully easy were her 
manners !—well, perhaps not so 
easy as indifferent ; and yet—and 
yet who was the one woman who, 
since that crazy fancy of his youth, 
had ever seemed winsome to 
him. 

Already he loved her distract- 
edly; already he felt, on the 
slightest provocation, madly jeal- 
ous. The first six words she 
spoke had not disenchanted him 
—quite the contrary. She was 
different from the girl he expected 
—stronger—a woman better worth 
loving and winning—a woman 
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such as, in all his previous ex- 
perience, he had never before 
met, and— 

‘I think, Gayre, we must be 
seeing now about getting back 
to town,’ said Sir Geoffrey, who, 
fond though he might be and 
was of Susan, felt the pastoral 
business, unenlivened by cham- 
pagne and the hope of a dupe, 
wonderfully slow. 

To this proposal Mr. Gayre at 
once assented. He felt that, what- 
ever his own wishes might be, he 
and the Baronet could not stay 
at Granston House for ever; and 
accordingly, declining young Ar- 
bery’s hospitable suggestion that 
they should stop and have tea, 
and ride home in the cool of the 
evening, it was finally settled their 
horses were to be saddled and 
taken to the back gate, where 
Susan undertook to pilot the 
visitors in ten minutes, 

‘The back gate is really the 
carriage-gate here,’ she explained ; 
‘only we have no carriage, and 
nothing in the stable, except a 
cow and a donkey.’ 

Killing that ten minutes—a 
process which Sir Geoffrey thought 
occupied about ten hours—they 
paused beside a Marshal Niel 
which ran over the drawing-room 
window. 

‘Give me a rose, Susie,’ said 
the Baronet; and then, as she 
complied, added: ‘ Give Gayre one 
too. Now,’ he went on, ‘you 
must fasten it in my coat, in 
memory of old times. What jolly 
little buttonholes you used to 
make up for me at Chelston ! 
Only look at Gayre—see what a 
mess he is making of the perform- 
ance. Better let Susie take your 
rose in hand.’ 

Now, the fact was that Mr. 
Gayre had never in all his life 
worn a flower in his coat. Affect- 
ing & severe simplicity, he es- 
chewed jewelry, perfumes, button- 


holes, and every vanity of latter- 
day male life; but not knowing 
what on earth to do with the rose 
Susan had given him, feeling he 
could not go about dangling it in 
his hand, he was, when Sir Geof- 
frey spoke, vainly attempting to 
coax it to stay in his left-hand 
lapel. 

* Will you really take pity upon 
me? he asked; and the blood 
came up into his face as he put 


. this question. 


‘O, certainly !’ said Susan ; and, 
while fastening the stem, she 
looked up at him, blushing too, 
but with a merry light in her 
brown eyes. 

‘Gad,’ exclaimed Sir Geoffrey, 
complacently surveying his deco- 
ration, ‘they'll think along the 
road we've been to Broxbourne 
Gardens!’ a remark which in- 
duced such an expression of dis- 
gust on Mr. Gayre’s countenance 
that Susan laughed outright, and 
explained the correct form of bou- 
quet generally borne home in 
triumph from that place of gay 
resort. 

‘ What people will imagine, Sir 
Geoffrey, is that you must be a 
great rose fancier, and are return- 
ing from Paul’s at Waltham,’ she 
said; which suggestion of his 
brother-in-law being mistaken for 
a florist so tickled Mr. Gayre’s 
fancy that, his good-humour 
quite restored, he joined in Miss 
Drummond’s merriment. 

‘You are a bad, bad girl !’ de- 
clared the Baronet, pinching her 
cheek. ‘Come, now, before we 
leave, you must tell me what day 
I am to drive over for you.’ 

Then instantly Susan’s manner 
changed. She didn’t know; she 
was afraid she could not go ; per- 
haps Margaret might be able to 
arrange to run down by train and 
spend a day with her : excuses Sir 
Geoffrey cut short by saying de- 
cidedly, 
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‘ Now look here, my girl, no 
use our beating about the bush ; 
you're huffed, that’s what you are, 
but you needn’t be. Peggy will 
be only too glad if you'll come and 
stop with us—not for a night or 
two, remember, but on a long 
visit. She’s just as lonely a girl 
as you would find in London, 
and she has not a friend on earth 
she likes as she does you. Of 
course, you know, we are down in 
the world a bit, but you cannot 
be the Susan I know if that makes 
any difference.’ 

‘I was sure the poverty touch 
would fetch her,’ he said after- 
wards to Mr. Gayre; and it did 
‘ fetch’ Miss Drummond so far as 
to induce her to say ‘she would 
try to go and see Maggie,’ if that 
young lady would write and name 
an hour when she should be likely 
to find her at home. 

‘I think I did that pretty well,’ 
remarked the Baronet, as he and 
his brother-in-law rode straight 
down the wide Highway to Ed- 
monton, cheered by Mr. Arbery’s 
parting assurance that whichever 
road they took back they would 
fancy the longest. ‘I think I did 
that pretty well, considering we 
had nothing but water at dinner. 
How people can drink water, as 
if they were beasts of the field, 
beats me altogether.’ 

‘If you were on the march, and 
couldn’t get any, you might change 
your opinion.’ 

‘I might,’ said Sir Geoffrey, 
in a tone which implied he did 
not think such a change very 
likely. 

* However,’ he went on, ‘I am 
going to stop here for a minute to 
“ bait ;”’ and, suiting the action to 
the word, he rode up to the door 
of the inn, where he had pre- 
viously partaken of spirituous re- 
freshment, leaving Mr. Gayre to 
walk slowly on and admire the 
prospect of flat country which 
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alone met his eye, look where he 
would. 

‘I feel another man now,’ de- 
clared the Baronet, when he over- 
took his brother-in-law. ‘ Well, 
you haven’t told me yet what 
you think of Susan.’ 

‘She seems a very nice girl,’ 
answered Mr. Gayre, coldly as it 
seemed to Susan’s enthusiastic 
admirer. 

‘Nice ! I believe you. There’s 
not a dark corner about her. I’ve 
known her—how long haven’t I 
known her?—the dearest little 
woman! I used to think it was 
a pity I could not harness her 
and Peggy when they were chil- 
dren ; such a pair they’d have made 
—Susie in blue shoes, and my young 
one in red ; blue and red sashes, 
blue and red necklaces to match; 
and later on, while Peg was pos- 
turing before a looking-glass—if 
you believe me, from six years of 
age she was always putting flowers 
in her hairand smiling at her own 
reflection—Susie would be out in 
the paddocks with me, or sitting 
in the dining-room while I told 
her stories.’ 

‘ Stories ! repeated Mr. Gayre 
in amazement, wondering what 
sort of fairy-tales the Baronet’s 
repertory contained. 

‘ Yes, stories,’ said Sir Geoffrey 
defiantly. ‘I don’t mean, of 
course, nursery-tales or foolish 
stuff such as most children are 
crammed with ; but good sensible 
stories about duels, and races, and 
shooting, and spins across coun- 
try—things likely to improve her 
mind. Lord, how she used to 
drink {hem in! holding her breath 
almost till we got to the end of 
a run, and holding the arms of 
her chair with both hands, and 
well-nigh gasping as I told her 
about flying over hedges and tak- 
ing bullfinches, and all the rest of 
it. She’d never have been what 
she is if it hadn’t been for me. 




















One evening I made a great mis- 
take. I don’t know how I hap- 
pened to get upon Dick Darrell, 
who was the hardest rider and the 
wildest devil I ever did come 
across. He was going to be mar- 
ried and settle down, and the 
young woman was stopping at 
Darrell Court with the father. 
Dick thought he’d have a burst 
with the hounds ; and if you be- 
lieve me, when I came to where at 
the last fence he went clean over 
his horse’s head and broke his 
neck, Susan fell to crying to such 
anextent my housekeeper wouldn’t 
let her go back to the Hall that 
night. Ay, it seemed a hard 
thing to take Darrell home stiff ; 
such screaming and weeping and 
wailing I never heard—the old 
man childless and the bride ‘a 
widow, as one may say.’ 

* What became of the bride, as 
you call her? asked Mr. Gayre, 
with some interest. 

*O, she stayed to comfort the 
Squire ; and comforted him to 
such purpose they made up a 
match between them.’ 

‘I thought as much,’ remarked 
his brother-in-law sardonically. 
* Where’s your rose, Chelston ? 

‘Faith, I don’t know,’ answered 
the Baronet, glancing at his coat, 
and for the first time noticing the 
flower had disappeared. ‘I must 
have knocked the head off as I 
was mounting this fidgety beast.’ 

Mr. Gayre smiled, but said no- 
thing. On the whole he was not 
perhaps displeased that Sir Geof- 
frey had lost Marshal Niel, as he 
had already lost the whole of his 
other possessions. 
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Seated in the twilight there, it 


was of Susan Drummond, and En- 
field Highway, and fields of eme- 
rald green, and a blue sky just 
flecked here and there with snow- 
white clouds, and the air filled 
with the fragrance of new-mown 
hay, that Mr. Gayre thought, as 
he dreamed his day-dream, and 
built fancy castles with towering 
pinnacles that glittered in the 
sun. Why should he not win 
and wear her? Why should he 
not marry and be happy? Why 
should’ she not come stealing to 
him through the gloom, and fill 
his empty heart, and change his 
lonely life into one of utter con- 
tent ? 

She was young, very young, no 
doubt ; and he was old—yet not 
so old, after all. She was poor, 
and he was rich enough to give 
her all he fancied she could de- 
sire. Women had figuratively 
torn caps about him; why should 
he despair of awakening an in- 
terest in Susan Drummond? She 
had no lover—he felt sure of 
that; quite sure the depths of 
her nature had never yet been 
stirred. 

The twilight deepened ; it grew 
so dark he could not see the ob- 
jects surrounding him ; and yet 
he dreamt on, till suddenly the 
door opened, and an old servant, 
who had been with him ‘through 
the wars,’ said, 

‘Mr. Sudlow, Colonel, wishes 
to know if he can see you.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the ‘ Colonel,’ 
coming back to earth and its rea- 
lities. ‘ Ask him to walk in; and 
bring lights and coffee.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Tr is now twelve years since Alma 
Tadema, his strong claim to artis- 
tic distinction already established 
and acknowledged abroad, as well 
in France and Belgium as in his 
native country of Holland, came 
to settle in England, thencefor- 
ward his country by adoption. 
From the famous‘ Pyrrhic Dance’ 
that first introduced him to his 
future countrymen at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1869 
down to the ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra’ of 1882, second to no 
work in the present Grosvenor 
collection, the intervening years 
have been years of incessant pro- 
ductive activity on the part of the 
painter, and of steady correspond- 
ing advance in fame, with a public 
that, in particular, had reason for 
duly prizing his peculiar merits. 
Extraordinary technical excellence 
and singleness of artistic aim such 
as his were the more conspicuous 
for their greater scarcity among 
us. Furthermore, the manliness 
of his conceptions, nay, a certain 
austerity in their sentiment, were 
congenial to the spirit of a nation 
proverbially serious, even in its 
pleasures. Yet to a large propor- 
tion of this public, the spectacle 
afforded this winter of over a 
hundred and fifty of his compo- 
sitions gathered together in one 
place, has come somewhat like a 
revelation, as to the calibre of the 
artist and the scope of his art. 
The present collection is far from 
being complete. It will be enough 
to name the brilliant ‘Spring 
Festival,’ the impressive original 
‘ Fredegonda ’— the triple panel 
representation in water-colour of 


three scenes out of that queen’s 
tragedy—‘ Down by the River,’ 
and ‘ Sappho,’ among the larger 
and more important of the absen- 
tees, the recent masterly paint- 
ing of the ‘Duchess of Cleve- 
land’ among the portraits. As 
for those smaller compositions 
about which both fools and wise 
men are agreed, the artist’s store 
seems practically inexhaustible. 
Little bits of crystallised beauty 
and delight, after the possession 
of one of which your soul hankers, 
such as the ‘Garden Altar,’ the 
lovely gracefully-draped girl, with 
flowing hair under her evergreen 
wreath, striking her tambourine 
as she dances before the sacred 
flame ; or her neighbour and rival, 
the ‘ Torch Dancer,’ her fair head 
crowned with white blossoms, aleo- 
pard-skin flung round her, whilst 
she bounds wildly among the rose- 
leaves that strew the ground at 
her feet; or ‘A Mirror,’ where 
the young beauty bends over the 
marble fountain to meet her own 
likeness, with no witnesses but 
the columns and _ cypress-trees 
beyond. The same hand has 
painted of such as many again as 
this room contains, and at least 
of equal charm. However, the 
exhibition is quite comprehensive 
enough to be representative. It 
has indubitably raised the painter's 
already high reputation, enhancing 
that popularity which the eyuably- 
minded artist neither goes out of 
his way to seek nor affects to 
shun. Such a result was in this 
instance inevitable. A painter 
whose work is thorough, and owes 
nothing to trick or mannerism, 
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has nothing to fear from an exhi- 
bition of this sort. Not that 
when a vast quantity of the same 
handiwork is put before you at 
once, you are seeing it under 
ideally favourable conditions. But 
what here are the difficulties in 
the way of forming a fair estimate 
and deriving the full impression 
the artist intended to convey, com- 
pared with those that beset you 
at the Royal Academy, where the 
mass of the public hitherto has 
had to make acquaintance with 
these compositions? Artistic plea- 
sure pure and simple is a com- 
modity the most sanguine visitor 
can scarcely look to obtain from 
the fashionable exhibition of the 
year, harassed as he is there by a 
swarm of intrusive conflicting im- 
pressions. The more receptive 
and sensitive his mind, the greater 
the obstacles to abstraction, the 
more distressing the ordeal. Not 
to mention the crowd and bustle, 
and a certain restless, inartistic, 
society-journal, moral taint per- 
vading the air, and that would 
infect the veriest recluse, there are 
over a thousand works of art to be 
skimmed each season; there is 
your disinterested anxiety to ascer- 
tain if your young friend’s picture 
has been hung, or has escaped 
being skied ; there are the claims 
on your attention of ‘ pictures of 
the year,’ rather notorious than me- 
ritorious, but about which not to 
know argues yourself a novice; this 
work that was alluded to by a 
speaker at the Academy dinner, 
this curious product of an Acade- 
mician who, in his dotage, has set 
himself to teach the young idea 
how not to paint. Then the 
popular beauty sits there on a sofa, 
to invite comparison with her 
portrait opposite, and divide your 
attention with it. Add to this 
the vicinity of a great quantity of 
bad art, too glaring in colour for 
its disturbing influence to be es- 
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caped ; and those occasional freaks 
of (ill) nature on the part of the 
hanging committee—the juxta- 
position of good pictures, that 
clash, as good things will some- 
times, and that seem to have been 
thus pitted against each other ex- 
pressly to murder our enjoyment 
of each, by their over-violent con- 
trast in sentiment or handling. 
The yoking together of Mr. Mil- 
lais’s brilliant but showy ‘ Cinder- 
ella’ with the severity of Mr. 
Tadema’s ‘Sappho’ looked like a 
practical joke on the part of au- 
thority, and was, indeed, hard to 
account for in any other way. 
Moreover, every eight or ten years 
brings a whole new public into 
existence for a painter. How 
many of the observers that throng 
the Grosvenor of 1883 were boys 
at school when, in 1871 and 1874 
respectively, the ‘Roman Em- 
peror’ (No. 32 in the present ex- 
hibition) and ‘ The Picture Gal- 
lery’ compelled the admiring 
notice of every intelligent visitor 
to Burlington House? Thus the 
art-critic in our leading journal 
believes ‘The Picture Gallery ’ to 
be now exhibited for the first 
time in this country, and post- 
dates ‘A Roman Emperor’ by six 
years ! 

An artist like Mr. Tadema 
needs no favour, but he needed 
a fair field; and the collection 
now on view, by showing society 
at large what he could do and 
was doing, has helped to dispel 
some popular illusions concerning 
him. The world had grasped the 
fact that he was an indefatigable 
painter of scenes of Roman life. 
Amid the flarry and confusion of 
the Academy, our eyes had linger- 
ed pleasurably on the mosaic pave- 
ments, the colu of red and 
black porphyry andygiallo antico, 
the statuary, reliefs,™ sculptured 
fountains so prominent in his 
work. As a painter of marble he 
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was, on the whole, incomparable. 
Hence to the conclusion that he 
could paint nothing else, so as to 
make us care about it, may seem 
a startling leap; but it is made 
without hesitation by the bold 
and agile mind of the omniscient 
amateur. We magnanimously 
accredited the artist with learn- 
ing, research, and precision of de- 
tail; we took for granted what 
we could not deny—his combined 
powers of design, draughtsman- 
ship, and colour; yet we did not 
associate his productions with 
qualities that give universal plea- 
sure, with the poetry, beauty, and 
feeling indispensable to win the 
suffrages of that ror populi which 
has a certain Divine infallibility 
about it, indispensable to place an 
artist in the front rank. The 
catchword ‘ archxological painter’ 
answered to the idea in our minds, 
and as an archeological painter 
he was classed in our judgments, 
and spoken of accordingly with a 
sort of tacit implication that it 
showed no want of soul not to care 
greatly for archeological painting, 
quite the contrary—and that for 
our part we did not. A visit to the 
Grosvenor of necessity modifies 
preconceptions of this sort. The 
visitor is soon caught by a fascina- 
tion it needs no deep antiquarian 
lore, or special enthusiasm for 
Greece and Rome, to perceive. 
You pass from the richly-coloured 
‘Egyptian in his Doorway’ to 
the lifelike, energetic ‘ Pyrrhic 
Dance,’ thence to the ‘ Féte In- 
time,’ and ‘The Vintage,’ that 
make you glad with those vine- 
chapleted men and maidens re- 
joicing, uplifting the purple grapes, 
making holiday with pipes, and 
cymbals, and timbrels; or ‘The 
Siesta,’ where the idlers are re- 
posing in the Heat of noon, whilst 
the flutes play and the roses lie 
scattered on the table; you are 
charmed by that exquisite little 


piece ‘ Fishing,’ the beautiful girl 
erect on the marble landing, with 
fluted columns behind her ; around 
her the water with its growth of 
cool green reeds; and lilies, crim- 
son and white, floating on the 
surface at her feet, and the birds 
of prey flying in to snatch their 
share of the spoil ; charmed again 
by ‘ Hide and Seek’ and ‘ A Pas- 
toral,’ the young Roman return- 
ing from the sacrifice at the temple 
of Apollo, leading the yoked bul- 
locks in his cart, the flute-player 
coming down the hill behind him 
through the fields gay with spring 
flowers. Ifthis be archeological 
painting, you admit yourself con- 
verted to the same. It is not 
what you meant to imply by 
the term. True, there is a kind 
of boisterous beauty, a readily- 
apparent poetry and sentiment, 
after which Mr. Tadema never 
seems to strive. But love of 
beauty in nature, human nature, 
and art, is the ground ‘ motif’ of 
almost all of these pictures; and 
you begin to suspect the fault 
was yours, if, in your haste, you 
apprehended their significance im- 
perfectly. Probably it was the 
distinctly poetical temperament 
of the man that tempted his ima- 
gination—restricted by his Dutch 
origin, we will suppose, to sub- 
jects in actual fact—to seek these 
in a land and a time whose poe- 
try and whose prose were more 
picturesque than our own, and to 
depict the feasts, the music, the 
loves, the homes, the joys and 
sorrows of the ancients, rather 
than of the present familiar age, 
vulgarised as familiar life is and 
must be by associations, a stum- 
bling-block, often fatal, in the 
way of its receiving the purest 
and best artistic treatment. Pic- 
torial art of the highest has mostly 
been exhibited in scenes removed 
from the society of the painter's 
own time, Apelles painted the 
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heroic mythology, Raphael the 
School of Athens, the sacred 
history of Christ, Madonnas, and 
saints. Mr. Tadema’s Dutch an- 
cestors were content to exercise 
their high skill on tavern brawls 
and kitchen dressers, to reproduce 
the boorish life of the boors 
among whom they lived. He, 
imposing on himself a similar 
faithfulness to reality, selects from 
the real what seems to him better 
worth commemoration, the beauty 
and serenity of Nature, of refined, 
high-cultured life under a southern 
sky. An earthly paradise of sun- 
light, blue sea, and love ; of mar- 
ble terraces and balustrades ; gar- 
dens where white Herme gleam 
among roses, poppies, and sun- 
flowers ; richly decorated interiors, 
where gracefully toga’d, sandalled, 
fillet crowned men and women 
live and move ; reclining on em- 
broidered silk cushions ‘and 
couches, whispering love on mar- 
ble resting-places open to the sun 
and air, sipping wine out of 
shining silvery bowls, weaving 
wreaths, bathing in rose-leaves— 
garland-sellers on the stairs of the 
Capitol, ivy-wreathed Baccanti 
slumbering on leopard-skins — 
nobles and artists contemplating 
their bronze and stone statuary : 
here are creations that add to our 
pleasure, not only to our informa- 
tion. We are lifted out of the 
present; and whilst the positivism 
in us is satisfied by the rigid his- 
torical accuracy of the particulars, 
our poetic sympathies are stirred 
by the perception of the loveli- 
ness in these scenes, and refreshed 
by their strangeness and novelty. 
Human life is the sawe in all ages, 
no doubt, but with a difference. 
We see here these Roman dames 
and girls playing with their pets, 
feeding their gold-fish, playing 
games, boating. and so forth, just 
as we might ourselves. But the 
spirit is far removed from the rest- 
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lessness, the ‘fever and the fret’ 
of our own time. It is in the union 
in these representations of ideal 
serenity, calm beauty, with rea- 
listic exactitude of detail in each 
special instance, that lies their 
peculiarcharm andstrength. These 
Roman and Greco-Roman genre 
pictures, preponderating greatly 
over the others in number, have 
come to be regarded as the pain- 
ter’s line par excellence. But the 
term ‘genre-painter’ is quite 
inapt for him. ‘The Death of 
the First-born,’ a composition 
whose interest is very much deeper, 
does not stand alone ; but alone 
would suffice to prove that the 
author, if an archeologist in the 
second place, is a master of pa- 
thetic expression in the first. 

The first painting in the list 
that strikes the visitor is the in- 
terestiag portrait of the artist by 
himself, at the age of sixteen, on 
the threshold of his art-studies. 
The quiet resolution, force with- 
out fever, that characterise the face, 
are full of the promise, whose 
significant fulfilment appears in 
the picture close by, ‘ The Educa- 
tion of the Grandchildren of 
Clotilde,’ which, nine years later, 
first brought him into notice. 
Whilst showing his special abili- 
ties as a colourist as yet unde- 
veloped, his draughtsmanship still 
unequal, it contains the primary 
ones of power, originality, and 
thoroughness, evidence of a re- 
markable mind, as well as of a 
skilful hand. Full performance 
is reached ten years later in the 
celebrated ‘ Roman Emperor,’ and 
sustained, to say the least, in 
‘Agrippa’ and ‘ Fredegonda,’ 
through another decade to the 
recent ‘Autony and Cleopatra.’ 
If it were permissible to regret 
anything that has had this work 
for its latest consequence, it would 
be that absorption in the study of 
classic subjects has withdrawn the 
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painter’s mind from the early me- 
dizval world, no less picturesque, 
that had once such an attraction 
forhim. Even these Franks, bar- 
barians though they were, came 
nearer to ourselves in their loves 
and their hates, their sports and 
their vengeance, than the luxuri- 
ous, pleasure-seeking Romans of 
the Empire—nearer to us nor- 
therners, that is. It is in Italy 
among the Italians that we must 
seek a direct link between the 
spirit of Mr. Tadema’s pictures and 
the present day. 

His art enthusiasm appears in 
his constant choice of themes 
from artistic life; and his conspi- 
cuous success here is the more 
remarkable, as few manage to im- 
part to subjects in this special 
line a general interest. He has 
done so in two of the finest works 
here on view, the ‘ Picture Gallery’ 
and the‘ Sculpture Gallery,’ no less 
pleasing to the general spectator 
than to the connoisseur. We have 
among the smaller compositions 
Phidias exhibiting the frieze of 
the Parthenon to the notables of 
Athens, the rapt architect poring 
over his design, the sculptor work- 
ing at his colossal Phoebus; and 
the ‘ Improvisatore,’ the last more 
modern in sentiment, weird in its 
effects of keen cold moonlight and 
black shadows. The absorption 
of the musician in his song, of the 
listeners in themselves and their 
emotions, is powerfully rendered 
and very true to nature. In the 
*Sculptor’s Model’ the dominant 
sentiment is rather a devout 
artist’s ‘cult’ for beauty than a 
more human feeling, which is 
perhaps the reason why Mr. Ta- 
dema’s ‘ Venus’ has never been 
generally popular. There is no 
more perfect type of his work 
among the Roman series than the 
* Audience of Agrippa,’ with its 
excellence of elaborate design, 
harmonious colouring, and dignity 


of sentiment. ‘Ave Cesar! Io 
Saturnalia’ is a tour de force in 
every way. The garlanded im- 
perial busts, the variegated pave- 
ment on which the fallen Caligu- 
la lies, the Ionic columns behind, 
the soldiery, and curious observers 
pressing forward, are so many 
marvels of minute painting ; but 
no less remarkable are the dra- 
matic expression and skill in 
composition—all this compressed 
into a space seventeen inches by 
seven. It gives, as it were, the 
concentrated essence of the style 
of art which the painter has made 
peculiarly his own. Mr. Tadema’s 
rigid adherence to material truth 
is nowhere more evident than in 
his portraits. They are mostly 
unsparing likenesses. The slight 
idealisation in feature or other- 
wise which portrait-painters usu- 
ally strive after he denies to his 
sitters. In return he doubles 
their characteristic expression. 
This in every case he catches with 
the utmost certitude ; what his 
models fail to gain in beauty he 
accords them in intelligence ; and 
as the flattery of portrait-painters 
seems generally to entail increased 
vapidity of expression, Mr. Ta- 
dema’s subjects scarcely lose by 
his method. 

From the realist stand-point, 
Mr. Tadema has been accused of 
giving us too much of the roses 
and raptures, the refinements and 
sunshine, of Roman life, and ig- 
noring its darker features. How- 
ever this may be—and we earnestly 
hope the artist may never be con- 
verted to the heresy of ugliness- 
worship now rampant—it is ob- 
servable that in all his highest 
attempts the subject is sad, even 
sombre. Those fated Frankish 
boys Clotilde would train to ven- 
geance; the speechless grief of 
Pharaoh over his son; the be- 
ginning of the end of the Roman 
Empire ; the brooding of the be- 
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trayed Fredegonda—all are in a 
minor key. In all these the 
highest effect and expression has 
been reached without the convey- 
ing of a painful physical impres- 
sion. The success of these ambi- 
tious conceptions is as remarkable 
as their execution, and all left to 
be desired is that Mr. Tadema 
should one day bethink him of 
adding to their number. 

In passing to the interesting 
array of landscapes by Mr. Cecil 
Lawson, the visitor who has come 
to the gallery with the rational 
object in view of getting as much 
enjoyment out of it as he can 
will do well to resist the almost 
irresistible demon that suggests 
comparison. It is but a few years 
since Mr. Lawson made his mark 
among us. He was but thirty 
when he died not a twelvemonth 
ago. He has certainly left behind 
a good deal of work we should be 
sorry to lose, and the qualities 
present in it warrant the belief 
that the artist,had he lived, would 
have acquired those that are now 
found wanting. No one has ever 
accused Mr. Lawson of lack of 
poetical sentiment. If this plays 
too little prominent a part in Mr. 
Tadema’s pictures, it is here even 
too paramount; that is to say, 
bent on giving form to an inde- 
finite feeling, the painter often 
dangerously disregarded the tech- 
nical conditions of his art, and 
has thus laid himself open to a 
torrent of adverse criticism not 
easy to confute. His handling is 
rough, his tints impure, his boughs 
ill-drawn, we are told; he has 
imitated the tones in the faded 
dingy landscapes of Salvator 
Rosa and inferior Dutch masters. 
But granting all this, what is left 
unquestioned is of rare value. 
One is reminded of the Positivist 
who denied .the existence of the 
soul in his explanation of the 
universe. Cross-questioned, tested, 
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perplexed, driven into a corner, he 
was constrained to admit that— 
matter apart—there yet remained 
in his theory ‘a sort of a some- 
thing.’ Deny every merit that 
you can to these landscape paint- 
ings or poems, there is left uncon- 
tested an element which, like that 


“sort of a something’ the soul, is 


all-important. Mr. Lawson’s poeti- 
cal quality is essentially attractive. 

The note he loves to strike has 
no great variety. Moonlight me- 
mories, effects of rain and mist, 
for the most part, his pictures 
show rather a great spiritual sen- 
sitiveness to the obviously poetical 
aspects of Nature than a genuine 
observation of her works and 
ways. ‘The Minister’s Garden’ 
— prove the outlines faint, the 
painting flat and tapestry-like, if 
you will—has pleasurable quali- 
ties sure to preserve for it that place 
in popular estimation it won in 
1878. ‘Strayed,’ ‘A Pastoral 
Trafalgar-square,’ ‘ The Pool,’ the 
sketches in Cheyne-walk, and 
other striking landscapes and 
London lyrics and pastorals, are 
characteristic of the thoughtful 
townsman who dreams of green 
pastures in Piccadilly—perhaps 
a little of Piccadilly in green pas- 
tures. Less successful is ‘The 
Hop Gardens of England ;’ indeed; 
for some cause, the beauty of our 
hop-fields has never had anything 
approaching justice rendered it in 
art. ‘The Voice of Cuckoo,’ 
taken as a whole, is virtually un- 
defended, even by the painter's 
warmest admirers. The figures 
of the two children impress us 
each time we come back to them 
as an unpleasant surprise ; and it 
is a pity that the work is included 
in a collection in which no other 
example happily is open to such 
serious condemnation. ‘The Storm 
Cloud,’ ‘The Wet Moon,’ ‘ Twi- 
light Gray,’ on the other hand, 
show us Mr. Lawson at his best 
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—a standard, we doubt not, he 
would have maintained and raised 
had time and experience been 
accorded him. There is some- 
thing peculiarly English in this 
landscape-painter’s compositions 
which endears them to us. They 
are English, as are Goldsmith’s 
Vicar, Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ and Currer 
Bell’s pictures of wild, wet, windy 
moors, of which we are more than 
once reminded here. 


Although of the two artists 
brought under our notice in the 
Grosvenor this winter Cecil Law- 
son has passed away from among 
us, and Alma Tadema is not a 
native, it none the less speaks 
well for the art future of Eng- 
land that she should have pro- 
duced the former among her sons 
and enrolled the latter among her 
subjects. 





THE SPARROW : 
A Song for the First of March. 


———— 


WHEN aged Winter, hoary king, 

Low drooping on his frozen throne, 
Sore smitten by the rebel Spring, 

With failing gripe scarce holds his own ; 
When, wrapt in garb of cheerless gray, 

The Morning walks through chilling mist, 
Yet wears a cheek of brighter ray, 

Like one whom stronger suns have kist : 
First harbinger of summer sheaves, 
The Sparrow chirps beneath the eaves ! 


When pitcher-laden down the west 
The Water-bearer wends his way, 
And, sporting in unnatural air, 
The gleaming Fish usurp his sway ; 
While yet the blackbird’s voice is dumb, 
And thrush’s many-tunéd throat, 
And redbreast robins no more come 

To cheer us with their wintry note : 
First harbinger of summer sheaves, 
The Sparrow twitters ‘neath the eaves ! 


When winds are veering round to east, 
And lambs have all the shepherd’s heart ; 
When snowdrops woo the pale earth’s breast, 
And tell that waning snows depart ; 
When forth from coffin underground 
The buried crocus breaks aflame, 
And that sweet nymph makes later round 
Whom ’twixt the day and night we name: 
First harbinger of summer sheaves, 
The Sparrow calls beneath the eaves ! 


PEAKE BANTON, 
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ANECDOTE CORNER. 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY H. T.—-ALAN MUIR—J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON— 
CHARLES HERVEY—-EDWARD DRURY—SURGEON-GENERAL COWEN— 
WILLMOTT DIXON—H. BARTON BAKER-—-THE ANECDOTE HUNTER— 


THE EDITOR—AND OTHERS, 


—~——_—_ 


A Lucky Author. 


Tue following anecdote is so 
marvellous that I should not ven- 
ture to submit it to the Editor 
of ‘ Anecdote Corner,’ if I had not 
received it from a relative of the 
popular author, who became in 
so mysterious a manner the fortu- 
nate recipient of such unexpected 
wealth. 

Most novel-readers have heard 
of the nautical novels of Rattlin 
the Reefer and Outward Bound, 
written by Mr. Howard. They 
first appeared between forty and 
fifty years ago. The first-named 
novel was edited by Captain Mar- 
ryat, and became very popular. 
On one occasion Mr. Howard 
received an anonymous letter re- 
questing him to be at a certain 
spot some twelve miles from Lon- 
don, and he would hear of some- 
thing to his advantage. He com- 


plied with the request, and the 
only satisfaction he received was 
the sight of a carriage and pair 
which drove away at his approach, 
Mr. Howard received a second 
letter, when the same result ensued. 
He vowed he would not be im- 
posed on a third time. But his 
confidence was not again put to 
the test, as he shortly afterwards 
received a letter containing Bank 
of England notes for thirty thou- 
sand pounds! To the day of his 
death he never discovered the 
name of the mysterious donor. 
Mr. Howard married the daughter 
of the celebrated ‘ Publicola,’ whose 
caustic writings contributed so 
materially to found the fortunes 
of the Weekly Dispatch half a 
century ago, under the proprietor- 
ship of the late Mr. Alderman 
Harmer. H. T. 


Two Anecdotes of ‘ Publicola. 


Davip Witu14ms(the celebrated 
‘Publicola’), being on one occa- 
sion at an assembly, observed that 
whenever he approached a group 
of people, they were all seized with 
violent fits of sneezing, and to such 
an extent that he speedily left for 
home in dudgeon. On relating the 
case to his sister, she laughed, and 
pointing to his dress-hat, made of 
beaver, said, ‘ Therein lies the ex- 
planation. To avoid any danger 
from moth, I peppered the hat 
well.” Publicola remembered he 


had, in the course of conversation, 

waved his hat about, and also struck 

his person with it, and so caused 

the peppery particles to escape. 
—~9-— 

Williams was once at an even- 
ing-party in company with Theo- 
dore Hook. One of the guests 
preserved a strict silence, no 
matter what might be the subject 
of conversation. Theodore ad- 
vanced and said, ‘ If you are a fool, 
you are a wise man; if you are a 
wise man, you are a fool,’ 
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; OERHAAVE,’ says Johnson, ‘was never soured by 

calumny and detraction, nor ever thought it necessary 
to confute them ; for, said he, they are sparks which, if you 
do not blow them, will go out of themselves.’ And, says 
Cato, ‘We cannot control the evil tongues of others, but a 
good life enables us to despise them.’ 





A True Story from Somerset House. 


In a certain office under the 
Crown, it was found necessary 
many years ago to employ a staff 
of foreign examiners, in order to 
translate the documents which were 
submitted in support of certain 
charges. An old German was 
seated with one of the Commis- 
sioners, renowned for his piety and 
courteous speech, The Commis- 
sioner pointing to a name on the 


list, inquired what had become of 
him. The German replied, ‘O, 
he is dead, and gone to h—Il.’ 
The Commissioner, horror-struck, 
replied, ‘My dear sir, you must 
not speak of him in that way.’ 
‘ Never-a-mind,’ said the German, 
‘ never-a-mind ? then in a myste- 
rious and emphatic whisper he 
added, ‘ You vait—some day you 
vill see [ 


Not Too Far Gone. 


One evening John Scott (Lord 
Eldon) had been dipping rather 
too deeply into the convivial bowl 
with a friend in Queen-street, Edin- 
burgh, and on emerging into the 
open air his intellect became in a 
considerable degree confused. Not 
being able to distinguish objects 
with any degree of certainty, he 
thought himself in a fair way of 
losing the road to his own house 


in Picardy-place. In this perplexity 
he espied some one coming towards 
him, whom he stopped with this 
query: ‘D’ye ken whaur John 
Scott bides? ‘Whaur’s the use 
o’ you speering that question? 
said the man ; ‘you're John Scott 
himsel.’ ‘I ken that,’ anstered 
John ; ‘but it’s no himsel that’s 
wanted— it’s his house.’ 


Confess your (Neighbour’s) Sins. 


Durine the days when the Trac- 
tarian controversy was yet in its 
early fever, and the particular 
phrases of the Roman Catholics 
were in everybody’s mouth, an old 
village woman, of a loquacious 
and canting habit, was very anxious 
to prejudice the mind of her clergy- 
man against her next-door neigh- 
bour, Sarah Williams, for Sarah 
Williams received more of parish 
doles than this talkative old re- 
ligionist thought proper. ‘Au- 
ricular confession ain’t right, sir, 


is it? the wily old woman asked 
her parson, searching him with 
her keen eyes as she spoke. ‘It 
certainly is not, Mary,’ he answered, 
‘I thought not,’ she replied, nod- 
ding her head. Then, her face 
gleaming with her malicious pur- 
pose, she went on, ‘I was think- 
ing yesterday, sir, that if auricular 
confession were right, I could tell 
you things about my neighbour, 
Mrs. Williams, that would make 
you open your eyes.’ A, M. 
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gy wane that if thou marry for beauty, thou bindest 
thyself all thy life for that which perchance will neither 
last nor please thee one year ; and when thou hast it, it will 


be to thee of no price at all ; 


for the desire dieth when it 


is attained, and the affection perisheth when it is satisfied.— 
SIR W. RALEIGH—TO HIS SON. 





Farce and Tragedy at the Bar. 


WE are indebted to the Globe 
for this good story of the famous 
Maitre Lachand : 

The correspondent of a German 
journal gives some of his recollec- 
tions of the deceased Maitre La- 
chaud. He thinks that the famous 
advocate was the greatest master 
of comedy in France, and says that 
not a few eminent actors envied 
him his marvellous mimic powers, 
He was once employed to defend 
@ murderer, against whom the facts 
were hopelessly clear. When his 
pathetic appeals and his tears— 
which were always at call when he 
pleaded before a country jury— 
failed to touch his stolid audience, 
he resorted to the most impudent 
piece of broad farce. Thrusting 
his moistened white handkerchief 
into his pocket, he demanded if the 
jurors were men, if they had human 
hearts, if they could bring them- 
selves to condemn a fellow-man 
like the accused, whom he had 
credited with all sorts of knightly, 
if not saintly, merits. His elo- 
quence was not merely fruitless, 


Two Anecdotes of ‘ 


Mr. E. A. Sornery, the cele- 
brated Lord Dundreary, was in- 
vited to two houses in one evening. 
One entertainment was a party of 
‘ grown-ups,’ the other of children. 
Sothern considered it would be a 
capital joke if he entered the draw- 
ing-room full of children on all 
fours, and pretended to be a bear. 


When the footman announced Mr. 


Sothern, the actor carried out his 
intention, to the no small amaze- 





but the jury responded to it at first 
with uneasy shuffling, then with 
biting of lips, and finally with loud 
and uncontrolled bursts of laugh- 
ter. Lachand, while flinging about 
his hands, had intentionally dipped 
his fingers into the great ink-pot 
in front of him, and, as he drew 
his right hand across his forehead, 
as if in an agony of despair at the 
certain fate of the accused, he left 
upon his brow an enormous black 
mark like a crescent moon, and 
drew other black traces down his 
cheeks as he put his fingers to his 
eyes to dash away his tears. 
Feigning high moral indignation 
at their conduct, he continued, 
‘You are about to decide whether 
one of your fellow-men shall be 
thrust by you out of the ranks of 
the living; and you choose such a 
moment for indulging in crael and 
thoughtless laughter. Is this ex- 
travagant mirth a fitting mood in 
which to decide whether a man 
shall or shall not die?’ The argu- 
ment actually told upon the jury. 
The man was acquitted. 


Lord Dundreary.’ 


ment of the assembled guests. He 
had mixed up the two houses, and 
found himself in the centre of 
wonder-stricken ‘ grown-ups,’ 


— %— 


Sothern gave a dinner-party one 
evening to about a dozen men. 
One of the guests, whom we will 
call Thompson, was late. They 
had just sat down to their soup, 
when a loud ring announced the 
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F falsehood had, like truth, but one face only, we should 
be upon better terms; for we should then take the 
contrary to what the liar says for certain truth; but the 
reverse of truth hath a hundred figures, and a field indefinite 


without bound or limit—MONTAIGNE. 





‘ Let us all get under the table, 
Fancy Thompson’s surprise when 
he beholds a long table devoid of 
guests.’ 

Sothern’s love of practical joking 
was well known, so that the com- 
pany were not astonished at the 
proposition, and in a couple of 
seconds every man was concealed 
from view beneath the table. 
Sothern made a half dive, then 
resumed his place at the head of 





stared, and exclaimed, 

‘Hallo! where areall the fellows?’ 

Sothern shook his head in a lu- 
gubrious fashion, and in melan- 
choly tones replied, 

‘I can’t explain it, my dear fellow; 
but the moment they heard your 
name, they all got under the table.’ 

The expression on the faces 
of the hoaxed guests as they 
slowly emerged, one by one, 
from their concealment, can be 
better imagined than described. 


Before ‘Cram’ was King. 


In the days when George IV. 
was king, entrance to the ranks of 
the Civil Service was not fenced 
round with the educational impedi- 
ments at present existing, A 
candidate was asked on one occa- 
sion, ‘ Do you know French?’ ‘ No, 
sir. ‘Never mind. Twice two? 
‘Four.’ ‘That'll do.” The cere- 


mony of swearing in had to be gone 
through in those remote days. The 
Commissioner inquired, ‘Do you 
understand French? ‘No, sir.’ 
The Commissioner turned round 
to the examiner. ‘ How is this, 
sir? He replied, ‘It is only his 
modesty, sir.’ The candidate pass- 
ed. 


Charles Mathews Footman. 


One warm summer day Mathews 
had a dinner-party at Highgate. 
There were present, among others, 
Broderip, Theodore Hook, General 
Phipps, Manners Sutton (then 
Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons), and Charles Kemble. Des- 
sert was laid out on the lawn. 
Mathews, without hinting his in- 
tention, rang the bell in the dining- 
room, and on its being answered, 
told the man to follow him to the 
stables, while he gave the coach- 
man certain directions in his 
presence. The instant Mathews 
reached the stable-door he called 
to the coachman (who he knew 
was not there), looked in, and be- 


fore the man-servant could come 
up, started back, and in a voice of 
horror cried out, ‘Good Heavens! 
go back, go back, and tell Mr. 
Kemble that his horse has cut his 
throat ’ The simple goose, infect- 
ed by his master’s well-feigned 
panic, and never pausing to reflect 
on the absurdity of the thing, burst 
on to the lawn, and with cheeks 
blanched with terror roared out, 
‘Mr. Kemble, sir, you’re wanted 
directly !’ Seeing Mr. Kemble in 
no hurry to move, he repeated his 
appeal with increased emphasis, 
‘ For Heaven’s sake, sir,come; your 
poor horse has cut his throat !’— 
Memoir of Charles Mayne Young. 





—— 
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EN talk in raptures of youth and beauty, wit and 

sprightliness ; but after seven years of union, not one 

of them is to be compared to good family management, which 

is seen at every meal, and felt every hour in the husband’s 
purse.—A non. 


‘ They didn’t know everythin’ down in Fudee.’* 


Guverat B. is a sensible man ; 
He stays to his home an’ looks arter his folks ; 
He draws his furrer ez straight ez he can, 
An’ into nobody’s tater-patch pokes ; 
But John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez he wunt vote for Gineral B. 


My! ain’t it terrible? Wot shall we do? 
We can’t never choose him, o’ course—that’s flat : 
Guess we shall hev to come round (don’t you), 
An’ go in for thunder an’ guns, an’ all that; 
Fer John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez he want vote for Gineral B. 


Gineral C. is a drefile smart man: 
He’s been on all sides that give places or pelf; 
But consistency still was a part of his plan— 
He’s been true to one party, and that is himself; 
So John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez he shall vote for Gineral C. 


Gineral C. goes in for the war ; 
He don’t vally principle morn ’n an old cud ; 
What did God make us raytional creeturs fer, 
But glory an’ gunpowder, plunder an’ blood? 
So John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez he shall vote for Gineral C. 


We're gettin’ on nicely up here to our village, 
With good old idees o’ wat’s right an’ wut ain’t ; 
; We kind o’ thought Christ went against war and pillage, 
: An’ that eppyletts worn’t the best mark of a saint ; 
But John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded idee. 


The side of our country must ollers be took, 
An’ President Pulk, you know, he is our country ; 
An’ the angel that writes all our sins in a book 
Puts the debit to him, an’ to us the per contry ; 
An’ John P 
Robinson, he 
Sez this is his view o’ the thing to a T. 


* We embalm in ‘ Anecdote Corner’ this famous squib by the American Minister, 
It forms part of the ‘ Bigelow Papers.’ 
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ATIRE is a composition of salt and mercury ; and it 
depends upon the different mixture and preparation of 


those ingredients that it comes out a noble medicine ora 
rank poison.—J EFFREY. 





Parson Wilbur he calls all these arguments lies ; 
Sez they’re nothin’ on airth but jest fee, faw, fum ; 
An’ that all this big talk of our destinies 
Is half on it ignorance, an’ t’other half rum ; 
But John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez it ain’t no such thing; an’, of course, so must we. 


Parson Wilbur sez he never heered in his life 
Thet the Apostles rigg’d out in their swallow-tail coats, 
An’ marched round in front of a drum an’ a fife, 
To git some on ’em office, an’ some on ’em votes ; 
But John P. 
Robinson, he 


Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee. 


+ Wal, it’s a marcy we've gut folks to tell us 
The rights an’ the wrongs o’ these matters, I vow— 
God sends country lawyers an’ other wise fellers 
To drive the world’s team wen it gits in a slough ; 


For John P. 
Robinson, he 


Sez the world’ll go right, ef he hollers out Gee ! 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


‘Hear, hear!’ 


SHERIDAN once succeeded ad- 
mirably in entrapping a noisy 
member who was in the habit of 
interrupting every speaker with 
cries of ‘Hear, hear!’ Richard 
Brinsley took an opportunity to 
allude to a well-known political 
character of the time, whom he 
represented as a person who wished 
to play the rogue, but had only 
sense enough to play the fool. 
‘Where,’ exclaimed Sheridan, in 


continuation and with great em- 
phasis, ‘where shall we find a 
more foolish knave or a more 
knavish fool than this? ‘ Hear, 
hear !’ was instantly bellowed from 
the accustomed bench. The wicked 
wit bowed, thanked the gentleman 
for his ready reply to the question, 
and sat down amid convulsions of 
laughter from all but their unfor- 
tunate subject. 


The Nomination of President Lincoln. 


Tue night previous to the meet- 
ing of the Convention at Chicago, 
Mr. Lincoln did not get home 
until eleven o'clock, In the morn- 
ing Mrs. Lincoln, who was of 
a most amiable disposition, re- 
monstrated with her good man 


at breakfast. She kindly but 


firmly informed him that politics 
were leading him into bad habits, 
keeping late hours, and drinking 
at the rum-shops; that she did 
not like it; she had to sit and 
keep the children up; and ‘ Now, 


et 
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HE proverbial wisdom of the populace at gates, on roads, 
and in markets instructs the attentive ear of him who 
studies man more fully than a thousand rules ostentatiously 


arranged.— LAVATER. 





Abraham, let me tell you that 
to-night I will go to bed at ten 
o'clock. If you come before that 
hour, well and good; if not, I will 
not get up and let you in.’ Ten 
o'clock came that night, and, 
true to her word, Mrs. Lincoln 
went to bed with her children. 
About an hour later, Mr. Lincoln 
knocked at the door. He knocked 
once, twice, and even three times, 
before an upper window was raised, 
and the nightcap of a female looked 
out. ‘Who is there? ‘Me.’ 
‘You know what I told you, 
Abraham? ‘Yes; but, wife, I 
have got something very particu- 


lar to tell you. Let me in.’ ‘I 
don’t want to hear. It is some 
political stuff.’ ‘ Wife, it is very 
important. There is a telegraphic 
despatch, and I have been nomi- 
nated for the Presidency.” ‘O 
Abraham, this is awful! Now I 
know you have been drinking. I 
only suspected it before; and you 
may just go and sleep where you 
got your liquor; and down de- 
scended the window with a slam. 
True enough, the next day con- 
firmed the news that the best anec- 
dote-teller of the village had really 
been nominated President. 


A Definition of Taste. 


James Boswe called upon me 
at my chambers at Lincoln’s Inn, 
desiring to know what would be 
my definition of taste. I told him 
I must decline informing him how 
I should define it, because I knew 
he would publish what I said would 
be my definition of it, and I did 
not choose to submit my definition 
of it to public criticism. He con- 
tinued, however, his importunities 
in frequent calls, and in one com- 
plained much that I would not 
give him my definition of taste, as 


he had that morning got Henry 
Dundas’s (afterwards Lord Mel- 
ville), Sir Archibald Macdonald’s, 
and John Anstrather’s definition 
of taste. ‘ Well, then,’ I said, 
‘ Boswell, we must have an end of 
this. Taste, according to my 
definition, is the judgment which 
Dundas, Macdonald, Anstruther, 
and you manifested when you de- 
termined to quit Scotland and to 
come into the South. You may 
publish this if you please.'—Lord 
Eldon’s Anecdote Book. 


Counting the Cost. 


A Governor-Generat of India, 
in days of yore, once entertained a 
Maharajah at a grand ball, at 
which were present all the upper 
ten thousand of Calcutta. The 
Indian prince, who had never be- 
fore gazed on dances of ‘ Europe 
muster,’ as the phrase goes, was 
delighted at the spectacle; and, 
on taking his leave of his host, 
said, ‘ Your Excellency’s tamasha 





(féte) has found favour in my eyes 
—much favour; and I, your fa- 
ther, would be too much pleased 
to return the same compliment to 
you, my son. Tell me, my lord, 
at what place can I seek out and 
order all these lovely houris of 
dancing- women and handsome 
young nautch-men, and how many 
rupees does their master charge 
per head? 
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E bring into the world with us a poor, needy, uncertain 
life, short at the longest, and unquiet at the best ; all 
the imaginations of the witty and the wise have been per- 
petually busied to find out the ways how to revive it with 
pleasures, or relieve it with diversions; how to compose it 
with ease, and settle it with safety. To some of these ends 
have been employed the institutions of lawgivers, the reason- 
ings of philosophers, the inventions of poets, the pains of 
labouring, and the extravagances of voluptuous men. All 
the world is perpetually at work about nothing else, but only 
that our poor mortal lives should pass the easier and happier 
for that little time we possess them, or else end the better 
when we lose them.—SIR W. TEMPLE. 





Anecdotes of Foote. 


Murpxy was repeating to Foote 
some remarks by Garrick on La- 
cey’s love of money, as a mere at- 
tempt to cover his own stinginess 
by throwing it on his fellow-pa- 
tentee, when it was asked why on 
earth Garrick didn’t take the beam 
out of his own eye before attacking 
the mote in other people’s. ‘He 
is not sure,’ replied Foote, ‘ of sell- 
ing the timber.’ 

—~— 

At the Chapter Coffee-house, 
Foote and his friends were making 
up a subscription for the relief of 
a poor player, who was nicknamed 
the Captain of the Four Winds, 
because his hat was worn into four 
spouts. Each person of the com- 
pavy dropped his mite into the 
hat as it was held outtohim. ‘If 
Garrick hears of this,’ exclaimed 
Foote, ‘he will certainly send his 
hat.’ 

—eo- 

Foote was generous to his ac- 
tors, and much liked by them; 
and he was much more consider- 
ate and business-like than some of 
his habits would lead one to 
suppose. An actress complained 
to him one day of the low salary 
she had from Garrick at Drury 
Lane ; on which Foote asked her 
why she had gone to him, know- 
ing the salary she might have had 


at the Haymarket. ‘0O,I don’t 
know how it was,’ she said; ‘he 
talked me over so by telling me 
he would make me immortal, that 
I did not know how to refuse him.’ 
‘Did he so, indeed? said Foote ; 
‘well, then, I suppose I must 
outbid him that way. Come to 
me, then, when you are free; I'll 
give you two pounds a week more, 
and charge you nothing for im- 
mortality !’ 
—~— 

‘ There is a witty satirical story 
of Foote,’ says Johnson. ‘ He had 
a small bust of Garrick placed 
upon his bureau. “ You may be 
surprised,” said he, “that I allow 
him to be so near my gold; but 
you will observe he has no hands.” ’ 

—o— 

One of Foote’s pleasantries up- 
on paying debts occurs in his 
comedy of The Lame Lover, in 
which one of the characters, Sir 
Luke Limp, tells this story: One 
morning, a Welsh coachmaker 
came with his bill to my lord, 
whose name was, unluckily, Lloyd. 
My lord had the man up. ‘ You 
are called, I think, Mr. Lloyd? 
‘At your worship’s service, my 
lord.’ ‘ What, Lloyd with an L? 
‘It was with an L, indeed, my 
lord.’ ‘Because in your part of 
the world I have heard that Lloyd 
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YSTERY In LANGUAGE.—AII noble language-mystery 

is reached only by intense labour. Striving to speak 

with uttermost truth of expression, weighing word against 
word, and wasting none, the great speaker, or writer, toils 
first into perfect intelligibleness, then, as he reaches to higher 
subjects, and still more concentrated and wonderful utterance, 
he becomes ambiguous—as Dante is ambiguous—half a 
dozen different meanings lightning out in separate rays from 
every word, and here and there giving rise to much conten- 
tion of critics as to what the intended meaning actually was. 
But it is no drunkard’s babble for all that, and the men who 
think it so at the third hour of the day do not highly honour 














themselves in the thought.—JOHN RUSKIN. 





and Floyd were synonymous—the 
very same names.’ ‘ Very often 
indeed, my lord.’ ‘ But you always 
spell yours with an L?’ ‘ Always.’ 
‘ That, Mr. Lloyd, is a little un- 
lucky; for you must know I am 


now paying my debts alphabeti- 
cally, and in four or five years 
you might have come in with 
an F, but I am afraid I can give 
you no hopes for your L. Ha! 
ha! ha!’ 


‘Never go to France except you know the Lingo.’ 


A youxe Englishman found 
himself seated at dinner next to a 
pretty and vivacious French dam- 
sel, to whom, by mistake, .the 
butler had given no bread. Said 
the gentleman, innocently enough, 
* Voulez-vous partager mon pain, 
medemoiselle? ‘Il faut d’abord, 
monsieur, que je demande la per- 
mission & mamap,’ replied the 


lady. The Englishman wondered 
why materfamilias need to be con- 
sulted in so simple a matter as 
sharing a roll ; but was presently 
informed that he had put his foot 
into it, as ‘partager mon pain’ 
meant in French nothing more nor 
less than house, home, and wedlock. 
He left France next day. 


A Sensible Sultan. 


Tue theatre of a certain French 
provincial town was once in the 
very depths of impecuniosity, its 
company unpaid, and nigh upon 
starvation—all saye the manager 
himself, whose versatile imagina- 
tion and ready wit enabled him to 
obtain credit and fare well. One 
night, however, a clever ‘utility 
man’ managed to get a capital 
supper out of him, and to eat it on 
the stage itself. The piece being 
represented was Voltaire’s Bagazet. 
There is a speech in it, where the 
Grand Vizier expresses in high- 
flown language his utmost attach- 
ment to Bagazet, and offers to 
sacrifice fortune and life to his 
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person, Great was the astonish- 
ment and amusement of the audi- 
ence on hearing from the lips of 
the bejewelled and glittering Sul- 
tan—personated by the ‘utility 
man’—the following tag, addressed 
to the Grand Vizier, played by the 
manager : 

Suttan. Are you indeed so de- 
voted to me? 

Vizier (somewhat taken aback). 
Bismillah, on my head be it if I 
show it not! (Sotto voce: What 
the deuce do you mean by this 
trash? Get on with the part.) 

Soutan (not taking the least 
notice of the whisper). Well, then, 
most faithful servant and friend, 
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EREMONIES differ in every country; but true polite- 
ness is ever the same. Ceremonies which take up so 
much of our attention are only artificial helps, which ignor- 
ance assumes in order to imitate politeness, which is the result 
of good sense and good nature. A person possessed of these 
qualities, though he has never seen a court, is truly agreeable ; 
and if without them would continue a clown,: though he had 
been all his lifetime a gentleman usher.—OLIVER GOLD- 


SMITH. 





T'll test you! Send forthwith to 
the nearest cookshop for six sous’ 
worth of fried potatoes ; for Allah 
is good, and knows that I have had 
no dinner to-day, and, by the Pro- 
phet, am hungry. 

The audience roared, and would 


not allow the piece to proceed 
until the tricky manager had pro- 
cured from a close adjoining restau- 
rant a recherché dinner, which 
they forced the willing and fam- 
ished Sultan to eat under their 
eyes. 


A small Distinction with a great Difference. 


Napoeon III. once paid a visit 
to Baron Rothschild, who, having 
done his very best to entertain his 
imperial guest, and received en- 
comiums of his satisfaction, can- 
celled his Majesty’s obligations by 
the simple error of substituting 
the masculine for the feminine 
French article. Said the Baron, 
when thanking Napoleon for the 


honour of his visit, ‘ Dont je gar- 
derai tonjours le mémoire.’ As 
our readers know, the word mé- 
moire, when masculine, means the 
bill ; when feminine, the recollec- 
tion ; 80 that Rothschild gave it 
to be understood that he held a 
pecuniary claim upon ‘ the nephew 
of my uncle’ for bed and board. 


A New and Happy Definttion. 


Tue other day a certain foreign 
countess was interrogating her 
son’s tutor as to Young Hopeful’s 
progress in his studies. 

‘How gets on the viscount? 
said she, ‘ Wonderfully well, my 
lady ; we are working hard at the 
sciences. The viscount is particu- 


larly well up in chemistry.’ ‘In- 
deed! Ah then, Henri, my child, 
do tell me what is dynamite ?’ 
‘ Pardon me, madame,’ interrupted 
the tutor, ‘ but nowadays dynamite 
does not belong to chemistry; it 
is considered as a part and parcel 
of political economy.’ 


Medical Brevity. 


Joun ABERNETHY, the celebrated 
surgeon, was, as every one of his 
time knew, a man of the fewest 
words, and his professional heart 
warmed to any patient who was as 
curt in language as himself. One 
day a lady entered his consulting- 
room, and without saying ‘ Good- 
morning ’— two words saved— 


showed him the index-finger of her 
left band. Then the following 
conversation took place. Aber- 
nethy: ‘Cut?’ Lady: ‘Bite!’ 
Abernethy :‘ Dog? Lady: ‘Par- 
rot! Abernethy : ‘ Bread poultice!’ 

This was the extent of the first 
consultation. On the second visit 
the lady, without uttering a sylla- 
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Ho. is it that some individuals, remarkably and won- 

derfully endowed by nature, come into the world 
geometricians, astronomers, poets, painters, musicians born ? 
Through what mysterious law, by what phenomena, do these 
privileged organisations reach, and often at one bound, and 
without labour, go beyond, the limits of certain other attain- 
ments? No one knows, no one can explain; but it is a 
recognised and veritable fact, nevertheless—EUGENE SUE, in 


Martin Enfant trouvé. 





ble, lifted up her finger. Aber- 
nethy : ‘ Better?’ Lady: ‘ Worse!’ 
Abernethy : ‘ Linseed poultice !’ 
Then came the third and last 
interview. Abernethy: ‘ Better? 


Lady (offering fees): ‘Well! 
Abernethy: ‘Fees? not for the 
world! You are a most sensi- 
ble woman; you don’t speak, 
Adieu!’ 


A Valuable Dog. 


Sir Epwix Lanpszer is ac- 
credited with the following jeu 
desprit: The sagacity of several 
retriever dogs was being discussed 
in his presence. ‘Not one yet 
mentioned to come up to mine,’ 
said he, ‘and as thus: Upon a 
certain occasion I showed him a 
five-pound note of a well-known 
county-town bank, near to which 
I was residing. I rolled up the 
note, put it into my pocket, walked 
into the woods, hid it in the trunk 
of a tree, then strolled on for a 
mile or so, the dog at my heels. 
“ Back, find, and bring, Trovor,” 
I said; and the dog was off like a 
shot. I waited, and waited, and 


waited for a considerable time, but 
no Trovor. Presently, however, 
he came—but without the note. 
“Hi back, find, and bring,” I re- 
peated, “or you shall know what 
stick means.” 

‘ But instead of doing my bidding 
the animal came quite close to me, 
and dropped from his mouth, at 
my feet, one after the other, five 
brand-new golden sovereigns. He 
had not only found the note, sirs, 
but had gone to the bank and 
changed it. The intelligence of 
my retriever eclipses even that of 
the celebrated pointer Mr. Jingle 
of Pickwickian renown once pos- 
sessed.’ 


Clearing off Promises. 


His Majesty William IV., on 
his accession to the throne, found 
a ready and ecoromical method of 
disposing of the importunities of 
many an old shipmate. As sove- 
reign of Hanover as well as of 
England, the Guelphic Order of 
Knighthood was in his bestowal ; 
so when, say, an antiquated and 
long-neglected post-captain came 
and respectfully reminded the King 
of his former promises or nigh- 


forgotten shipboard intimacy, his 
Majesty would reply, ‘Ah, ah! 
yes, yes! I recollect it and you 
perfectly. You must be rewarded ; 
Till K.H. you.’ And forthwith 
the supplicant would find himself 
gazetted ‘ Knight of Hanover of 
the Third Class,’ with permission 
to hang a little cross by a bit of 
blue ribbon to his button-hole, and 
had thus been royally remembered 
and dealt with. 





HOW THOUGHTLESS! 


—_e—_ 


Wuen I was only twenty-two, 
And Ada seventeen, 

I thought her temper, entre nous, 
The sweetest ever seen. 

"Tis grief to find a turtle-dove 
Grow up a tiger-cat ; 

But in my days of early love 
I never thought of that. 


Our young affection grew apace ; 
Our future seemed so fair ! 
I thought she played with such a grace, 
And sang with such an air. 
"Tis rarely now that Ada sings, 
And mostly rather flat ; 
She plays but half a dozen things— 
I never thought of that. 


Twas not alone her lovely looks 
That bound my heart in thrall ; 

My Ada read so many books, 
And understood them all. 

But now she might as well be blind— 
As blind as any bat; 

She won't improve her backward mind— 

I never thought of that. 


Her cheeks were like the damask rose 
Their tint from Nature came ; 
Though Art, as ev’ry Cockney knows, 

Can emulate the same. 
And lately on my Ada’s face 
They both play tit for tat ; 
It strikes me Art will win the race— 
I never thought of that. 


I deemed my pathway all serene, 
With such a model wife ; 
No care could come to cloud the scene 
Throughout our wedded life. 
Though Cupid wrecked my love and me, 
’*Twere sin to blame the brat ; 
Poor little wretch, he cannot see— 
I never thought of that. 
HENRY 8.LEIGH. 








